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ThiR is the seventy-fourth annual report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
ii(5 Instruction, and is a record of the work of public education in Michi- 
gan for the year ending June 30, 1911. The statistical tables herein 
given cover the school year, 1909-1910. 

I am pleased to record that a steady growth and improvement in 
school work have l)een manifest during the past year. With this im- 
provement increased demands have been made upon those connected 
with the administration of the various departments of the system. I 
am grateful for the hearty co-operation of county, city and district 
officials generally, without which this Department could do little of 
value in the educational interests of the state. 

But few marked changes in policy and operation have been made 
during the past year. Several laws enacted by the legislature of 1911 
should increase the effectiveness of the educational system of the state. 

A bill providing for the submitting to the people at the spring elec- 
tion of 1911 of an amendment to Section 9 of Article XI of the state 
constitution was passed by the legislature of 1911. The vote Apporth 
of the j)eople carried the amendment by a large majority, ment of 
Section 9, Article XI, reads in part as follows: "The legis- Primary 
lature shall continue a system of primary schools, whereby ■'®«»«y« 
every school district in the state shall provide for the education of its 
pupils without charge for tuition. If any school district shall neglect 
to maintain a school within its borders as prescribed by law for at 
least five months in each year or to provide for the education of its 
pupils in another district or districts for an equal period, it shall be 
deprived for the ensuing year of its proportion of the primary school 
interest fund." And the amendment to this section is as follows: "If 
any school district shall, on the second Monday in July of any year, 
have on hand a sufficient amount of money in the primary school inter- 
est fund to pay its teachers for the next ensuing two years as deter- 
mined from the payroll of said district for the last school year, and in 
case of a primary district all tuition for the next two ensuing years, 
based upon the then enrollment in the seventh and eighth grades in said 
school district, the children in said district shall not be counted in 
making the next apportionment of primary school money by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction; nor shall such children be counted 
in making such apportionment until the amount of money in the pri- 
mary school interest fund in said district shall be insufficient to pay 
teachers' wages or tuition as herein set forth for the next ensuing two 
years." 

The annual apportionment to the schools of the state amounts to about 
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five million dollars. The apportionment for 1910 was |5,590,772.60, 
or 17.40 per capita. Previous to this time a large number of school 
districts have received more primary money than they used. Many 
weaker districts because of a small school population, received but a 
small amount and were obliged to levy a heavy school tax. Under \he 
new system of distribution about eight hundred districts will be ex- 
cluded from participating in the 'next apportionment. In one county 
sixty-two districts will receive no share of the apportionment ; thirty-one 
counties have ten or more districts of this class. One district has enough 
primary money on hand to pay teachers' wages for twenty-two years; 
another for twelve years; another for ten years; and many for more 
than five years. The new method will increase the per capita apportion- 
ment to the districts benefited about eight per cent. The excluded dis- 
tricts will again participate when the amount of primary money on 
hand has been reduced below a two years' suflSciency. The method will 
insure the active use and expenditure of all the primary money distrib- 
uted. 
An act was passed amending the free tuition law. The failure to 
defitie a high school and an eighth grade graduate has pre- 
Free Taition viously prevented the perfect operation of the law. The 
i«»w. amendment defines a high school as a graded district main- 

taining twelve grades of work with at least two teachers 
devoting their entire teaching time to the ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades. It also provides that a child must hold a county eighth 
grade diploma in order to have his tuition paid, or have passed the 
eighth grade in a graded district, or have had his tuition paid last year 
under the free tuition law. Thus provision is made for an eighth grade 
examination by the Superintendent of Public Instruction which before 
has been unauthorized. The law is one which very directly benefits the 
boys and girls of rural communities. The indications are that the 
number of these pupils to receive a high school education is to be very 
greatly increased. 

Another act of the legislature provides that physical training shall 
be included in the branches to be regularly taught in the public schools 
in city school districts having, a population of more than 10,- 
Physioai 000 and in state normal schools, subject to such rules and regu- 
TrAiBiDff. lations as the Superintendent of Public Instruction may pre- 
scribe. It will he impossible during the first year to insti- 
tute an ideal course; however, training of value can be given the chil- 
dren and a higher standard attained the following year. The dominat- 
ing idea in this work should be to conserve the health of the pupil and 
to develop normal physique rather than train athletes 

The plan of institutes, as carried out during the past year, has been 
of unusual value to the teachers of the state and to all interested in 
educational work. Aside from the long term institutes held 
TMchen* in Connection with the summer session of the four state 
intutnte. normals, and the institutes of a few days' duration in various 
counties, leading educators from other states have visited the 
counties. During the winter teachers were given an opportunity to 
hear Dr. A. E. Winship, editor af the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion; President E. B. Bryan of Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.; 
Hon. F. Q. Blair, State Superintendent of Illinois; and Hon. Leonard 
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P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. An itinerary 
of several weeks' duration was. planned for each of these educatoi^ 
whereby morning, afternoon and evening lectures were given in each 
locality visited. The effect has been such as to give the teachers a 
broader outlook by bringing them in touch with men of vast experience 
and great attainment in school work. The interest manifested by pa- 
trons has indicated the extent of good accomplished and the wisdom of 
the plan. 

The available teaching force of the state has been increased during 
the year by 2,417 teachers. Certificates have been granted by the four 
state normals as follows: Michigan State Normal College, 667; Central 
Michigan Normal School, 216; Northern State Normal School, 119; 
Western State Normal School, 278. The forty-two county normals have 
graduated 636 teachers. One hundred forty-nine teachers' 
certificates have been granted to graduates of the University certifleatM 
of Michigan who have taken the required course in psych ol- omnt^i. 
ogy and pedagogy. The number of college certificates 
granted by the denominational colleges and Michigan Agricultural Col< 
lege is 133; the number of collie life certificates is 39. Six state life 
certificates have been granted as the result of examination and 19 cer- 
tificates have been indorsed from other states. Certificates qualifying 
for special work have been granted as follows: kindergarten, 73; mu- 
sic, 62; drawing, 48. Eleven first grade certificates have been indorsed 
and twentv-one such certificates renewed. In addition to these, county 
certificates have been granted in the various counties. 

For a long time it has been the opinion of educators of the state 
that an efl'ort should be made to lead the young people to read the right 
kind of literature. In many localities the best books have not been 
accessible. Young people in those cases have been left to read indis- 
criminately such books as they could obtain. The inesti- Tonnr 
niable benefit to be derived from a well directed course ofpeopu't 
r<'adiiig reeds no discusf?icn. At the meeting of the State H«»din» 
Teachers' AFPOciatidn in October, 1910, a conjmittee was ae-^*"***' 
letted and emi>oweied to make plans and put into operation the Michi- 
gan Young People's Reading Circle during the year 1911. An effort 
will be made to stimulate the establishment of a suitable library in every 
schoolroom, and to encourage and direct the reading of school children 
of bf»oks which are wholesome and educational. The committee ap- 
pointed have selected a list of twenty-five books suitable for the various 
grades. Many of these books bear upon, supplement and make more 
interesting the r^ular work of the school. Arrangements have been 
made to furnish the books at greatly reduced prices. It is hoped that 
a perceptible benefit to the boys and girls of Michigan will be the result. 

Mention is made in the following pages of various matters vital to 
school interests. A study of the statistical tables will show conditions 
and the growth along various lines. 

The following publications have been prepared and issued by the De- 
partment and distributed to commissioners, teachers and 
school patrons: Pubiumtion. 

(a) Bulletin No. 3, examination questions for 1909; «e«t? 

(b) Bulletin No. 9, Language Outline; 

(c) • Bulletin No. 16, giving general r^ulations concerning teachers' 

examinations; 
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(d) Bulletin No. 21, School Architecture; 

(e) Bulletin No. 23, Summary of School Legislation for the Session 

of 1911 ; 

(f) Bulletin No. 34, Sense Training; 

(g) Bulletin No. 36, List of Publications on Agriculture; 
(h) Bulletin No. 37, Common Michigan Birds; 

(i) Bulletin No. 38, Teaching of Kindness to Animals; 

(j) Examination Circular No. 8, giving the rules and regulations 
concerning the eighth grade examination; 

(k) Circular No. 13, giving the free tuition law as am^ided in 1911; 

(1) List of Approved Physiologies; 

(m) A Revision of the State Course of Study, ninth edition. 

The revised Course of Study retains the most valuable outlines and 
suggestions of the previous edition. Section 4680 of the School Laws 
requires all boards of education to specify the studies to be pursued in 
their schools. It is recommended that all rural school boards in the 
state adopt this Course of Study. This would be of advantage* to pupils 
who, having finished the work of the eight grades, must pass the exam- 
ination prescribed by the State Superintendent. The changes made in 
the last edition have particularly to do with language, geography and 
drawing. 

It is hoped that teachers have found these publications of value. 

In addition to the foregoing brief review of educational matters in the 
state, I attach herewith a summary of statistical information in order 
to give a general view of our school conditions and school expenses : 



SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1910. 

1. School Census 771,471 

2. Total Enrollment 541,501 

3. Enrollment in Graded Schools 327,213 

4. Enrollment in Ungraded Schools 214,288 

5. Percentage of Attendance 74 

6. Total Number of Teachers 17,987 

7. Number Employed in Graded Schools 9,490 

8. Number Emploved in Ungraded Schools 8,497 

9. Total Teachers' Wages 18,772,320 42 

10. Average Wages of Men per ^lonth 105 32 

11. Average Wages of Women per Month '. . . 50 19 

12. Nonresident Tuition 171,734 61 

13. Average Number of Months School in Graded and 

City Districts 9.8 

14. Average Number of Months in Ungraded Districts 7.6 

15. Primarv Monev Apportioned 5,581,521 40 

16. One Mill Tax * 899,098 49 

17. District Taxes 6,099,345 44 

18. Library Monev 202,011 08 

19. Loans 1,879,180 43 

20. Other Sources 808,939 07 

21. Cash 6,797,505 73 

22. Per Capita Cost per Year by School Census . 18 92 
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23. Per Capita Cost per Year by Enrollment |26 95 

24. Expenses for Several State Educational Institn- 

tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909: 
University of Michigan: 

(a) 'Paid from State funds »957,636 88 

(b) Paid from other sources — ^tuition, productive 

funds, etc 473,427 99 

Michigan State Normal College: 

(a) Paid from State funds 155,155 05 

(b) Paid from other sources 16,104 83 

Central Michigan Normal School: 

(a) Paid from State funds 87,000 00 

(b) Paid from other sources 3,232 45 

Northern State Normal School : 

(a) Paid from State funds 52,550 00 

(b) Paid from other sources 3,689 99 

Western State Normal School: 

(a) Paid from State funds 93,500 00 

(b) Paid from other sources 5,735 54 

Michigan Agricultural College: 

(a) Paid from State funds 298,519 49 

(b) Paid from other sources 117,301 71 

Michigan College of Mines : 

(a) Paid from State funds 74,083 35 

(b) Paid from other sources 46,505 35 

School for the Blind : 

(a) Paid from State funds 41,990 64 

(b) Paid from other sources 1,189 32 

School for the Deaf: 

(a) Paid from State funds 94,582 23 

(b) Paid from other sources 39,610 52 

Industrial School for Boys: 

(a) Paid from State funds 90,618 00 

(b) Paid from other sources 10,197 88 

Industrial School for Girls: 

(a) Paid from State fund 76,265 00 

(b) Paid from other sources 16,593 80 

State Public School: 

(a) Paid from 'State funds 40,500 00 

(b) Paid from other sources 16,254 16 
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NEW SCHOOL LAWS 

The following is a synopsis of the laws enacted by the legislature 
of 1911, which affect the educational interests of the state: 

Act 11 names the legal holidays for schools, which ai-e as follows: 
New Years, May 30 or Memorial Day, July 4, T^ibor Day, Christmas, 
all Saturdays and all days recommended or appointed by the Governor 
or President as days of fasting and prayer or thanksgiving. 

Act 12 amends the law in regard to the bonding of school districts 
and changes the per cent of the valuation from five per cent to ten, 
and the per capita from seventy-five to one hundred dollars. 

Act 20 amends the law in regard to the granting of county certifi- 
cates. The examinations are to begin on the last Thursday of April 
and the second Thursday of August of each year. It is also provided 
that the subjects of School liaw and Course of Study shall be included 
in the examination and that the third grade certificates granted at the 
April examination shall be good until the thirtieth day of June of 
the following year. 

Act 14 amends the free tuition law and defines a high s<*hool as a 
graded district maintaining twelve grades of wo.rk with at least two 
teachers devoting their entire teaching time to the ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. A graded district maintaining ten grades of work 
with one teacher devoting her entire teaching time to the ninth and 
tenth grades, may receive tuition from primary districts and cannot 
be compelled to pay the tuition of its eighth grade graduates to a twelve- 
grade school until such students have completed ten grades of work in 
their own school. It is also provided that a child must hold a county 
eighth grade diploma in order to entitle him to have his tuition paid, 
or have passed the eighth grade in a graded district, or have had his 
tuition paid last year under this law. 

Act 40 provides that physical training shall be included in the 
branches to be regularly taught in cities having a population of more 
than ten thousand and in tlie State Normal Schools. 

Act 57 amends several sections of the School Laws and provides for 
three school funds, primary fund, building fund and general fund. It 
also provides that no school officer shall perform any labor for the dis- 
trict or furnish any material or suppliw. It provides that the district 
board shall have authority to vote taxes for the running expenses of 
the school which shall include school furnishings and all appurtenances, 
the care of school property, teiichers' wages, water supply, premium 
on indemnity bond, transportation of pupils, record books and blanks, 
and all apparatus and material which may be necessary in order that 
the schools may be properly managed, and for all deficiencies in such 

funds. 

Act 43 amends the township unit law by providing that women can 
vote on the question of organizing under that law and sign petitions 
for it, and also by providing that graded districts having a population 
of nine hundred or less may be included in a township unit district. 
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Act 90 amends the law in regard to the taking of the school census 
by providing that it shall be taken during the fifteen and twenty days 
next preceding the first day of June, instead of the first Monday of 
June, and it is also specifically provided that a house to house canvass 
must be made. 

Thfi compulsory law has been amended by Act 255 and provides that 
the truant officer shall be appointed by the county commissioner of 
schools and that such truant officer shall have authority to inspect out- 
houses and if the district does not have them put in proper condition 
he shall do so at the expense of the district. 

The county commissioner's law has been amended by Act 144 and 
allows the commissioner a clerk in counties having one hundred or more 
schoolrooms. In counties having 100 to 150 schoolrooms, the expense 
incurred for such clerk hire shall not exceed |300 in any one year, and 
in counties having more than 150 schoolrooms it shall not exceed |400. 
There was also* a provision inserted that the salary of the commissioner 
shall not be less than (1,350 where there are 150 schoolrooms and not 
less than f2,000 where there are over 300 schoolrooms. 

Act 217 gives to the Superintendent of Public Instruction authority 
to remove district officers from office for gross neglect of duty or for 
illegally using or disposing of district money. This does not apply to 
city districts. The same act also provides for one apportionment of 
primary money, such apportionment to be made between the fifth and 
fifteenth days of July. This takes effect in 1912. 

Act 218 amends the law in r^ard to district treasurers by providing 
that if the people at the annual meeting designate a depository in 
which the district funds are to be placed and the bank or trust com- 
pany fails that the treasurer shall not be held liable for the amount 
lost by such failure. 

Act 22 empowers school districts to establish and maintain trade, 
vocational, industrial, marine and manual training schools, school 
gymnasiums and scholarships, and to accept gifts, legacies and devices. 

Act 271 is an act to abolish fraternities, sororities, and all other secret 
societies among the pupils of the public schools of the state. 

Act 146 amends section 4820 of the Compiled Laws, or compiler's 
section 183 of the School I-»aw8 of 1909, and provides that incorporated 
cities employing a principal of the high school and also a superintendent 
who gives not less than one-third of his or her time to school super- 
vision shall be empowered to examine their own teachers and grant 
certificates to such teachers, all such examinations to be conducted 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Superint«ident of Public 
Instruction. This applies to all districts in the state, whether organ- 
ized under special or general law. 

Act 169 provides that women who are aititled to vote at school elec- 
tions shall be entitled to enroll at the same times and places and in 
the same manner in which male electors are enrolled. Election officers 
shall prepare and furnish separate enrollment books for the enrollment 
of such women voters. 

Act 198 is an act to provide means whereby children of indigent 
parents may attend school and specifies that in cases where it is reported 
to the truant officer that a child is essential to the support of his parents 
such truant officer shitll investigate the case. If he finds that the ser- 
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vices of the child are absolutely essential to the support of the parents 
he shall report the case to the board of education and such board may 
in its discretion grant relief and is authorized to pay to the family of 
such child a sum not to exceed three dollars per week, during the 
school year, and not more than six dollars per week for the children 
in any one family. This money is to be paid out of the same fund as 
are the current expenses. 

Act 231 is an act providing for the incorporation of colleges. 

Act 61 provides that township boards may change the boundaries of 
primary districts organized by special act of the legislature. 

Act 29 amends the law in regard to county schools of agriculture. 
The only change is that the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
authorized to approve two such schools in a year instead of being al- 
lowed to approve only one. 

Act 221 makes certain changes in the method of procedure in the 
election of school trustees in fourth class cities. 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 34 proposed an amendment to the 
constitution in regard to the distribution of the primary school in- 
terest fund. This amendment is to the effect that all districts having 
enough primary money on hand at the close of the school year to pay 
their teachers' wages for two years and also tuition for that length of 
time shall not be included in the apportionment of primary money 
until the amount on hand in such districts shall be decreased to a sum 
not sufficient to pay teachers' wages and tuition for two years. The 
amendment was submitted to the people at the April election and car- 
ried. The apportionment for 1912, will be made on the new basis. 

The new laws go into effect August 2, 1911. The school laws are 
compiled by the Secretary of State and the laws of 1911 will not be 
ready for distribution until about the first of November. 



FREE TUITION LAW 

Act No. C5 of the Public Acts of 1909, or the free tuition law, was 
amended by the legislature of 1911 and the entii*e law is given below 
as it now reads: 

AN ACT 

To provide for the payment of tuition in and transportation to another 
district, of children who have completed the studies of the eighth 
grade in any school district; and to repeal act number one hundred 
ninety of the Public Acts of nineteen hundi-ed three, and all other 
acts and parts of acts in anywise contravening the provisions of this 
act. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Section 1. The district board or board of education of any school 
district which does not maintain a high school shall have authority and 
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18 hereby required to vote a tax sufficient to pay tbe tuition to one of 
the three nearest high schools of any children of school age residents 
of said district, at the time of giving notice as hereinafter provided, who 
have (completed the studies of the eight grades, not exceeding in 
amount twenty dollars per pupil per year, unless the voters appropriate 
a larger sum at the annual school meeting, and may vote a tax to pay 
the transportation during school days of such children, such tuition to 
be paid by the treasurer of the district in which the pupil resided at 
time of giving the notice herein provided, to the treasurer of the district 
where the high school attended is located: Provided, That a parent or 
the legal guardian of such children, or the person in parental relation 
to such children, shall give written notice to the district board or board 
of education on or before the fourth Monday of June that such children 
desire to attend one of the three nearest high schools during the en- 
suing year. Upon receiving written notice of children eligible to attend 
high schools the district board or board of education shall vote a tax 
sufficient to cover the necessary expense for tuition as herein provided, 
and may vote a tax sufficient to cover the necessary expense for daily 
transportation of such children: Provided further. That any surplus 
moneys in the treasury of said district belonging to the primary fund 
may be used in paying necessary tuition in lieu of a tax therefor. 

Section 2. The tax provided for in section one of this act shall be re- 
ported to the clerk of the iowTiship in which such district is located and 
shall be spread upon the tax roll of such township in the same manner 
and at the same time as other school taxes. 

Section 3 repeals Act 190 of 1903. 

Section 4. A high school shall be a graded school maintaining twelve 
grades of work with at least two teachers devoting their entire teach- 
ing time to the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades: Provided, 
That a graded district having a course of at least ten grades with one 
teacher devoting his entire teaching time to the ninth and tenth grades 
shall not be obliged to pay the tuition of its pupils to a twelve grade 
school until such pupils have finished ten grades of work in their own 
district: Provided further, That the district board in a primary school 
district may pay the tuition of its pupils who have satisfactorily passed 
the county eighth grade examination as hereinafter specified to a graded 
school district maintaining ten grades of work until such pupils shall 
have completed said ten grades of work after which the tuition of such 
children shall be paid to a high school as provided in this act: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this act shall apply to all pupils who have 
made application to have tuition paid under act number sixty-five of the 
Public Acts of nineteen hundred nine. * 

Section '5. Pupils eligible to have their tuition paid shall be th€ 
holders of county eighth grade diplomas granted by the county boards 
of examiners in the several counties under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or shall have com- 
pleted eight grades of work in a graded school district as evidenced 
by the written statement of the superintendent of schools in such graded 
school district. 

The law provides first that all districts which do not maintain high 
schools must pay the tuition to one of the three nearest high schools 
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of children who have completed the studies of the eight grades. A 
high school is defined as a graded school maintaining twelve grades 
with at least two teachers devoting their entire teaching time to the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. 

A primary district is not compelled to pay the tuition of any pupil 
unless such pupil is the holder of a county eighth grade diploma or has 
passed at least the eighth grade in a graded school or had his tuition 
paid last year under the provisions of this law. 

Written notice to the board on or before the fourth Monday of June 
is an essential part of the transaction. This notice may be signed by 
a parent, person in parental relation or legal guardian of the children 
making application for tuition. Any child who is a resident of the 
district on the fourth Monday of June and possesses the other necessary 
qualifications is entitled to have his tuition paid. When a child is a 
resident of the district at the time of making application, the tuition 
must be paid for the entire year by that district whether the family 
moves from the district or not. If a child moves during the year and 
wishes to change high schools there is no reason why he should not 
be allowed to do so. 

The school board is required to levy a tax up to twenty dollars or the 
tuition may be paid from surplus primary money, if the district has 
such. The people at the annual meeting may appropriate a sum larger 
than twenty dollars, if necessary, but the board cannot pay a larger sum 
on its own motion. 

The board may vote to pay transportation of pupils and levy a tax 
therefor if it sees fit to do so. 

The tuition is paid in amounts and in a manner to be designated by 
the receiving district, that is to say, it is the province of the board in 
any school district to determine the terms and manner of admission 
of non-resident pupils. We recommend, however, that it be paid at 
the end of each semester. 

The tuition is to be paid by one district treasurer to another district 
treasurer and in no case should money be paid to pupils or guardians. 

It is the board that levies the tax for tuition and not the people. 

This law is designed to take care of pupils who live near districts 
maintaining ten-grade schools and also of pupils who live in districts 
maintaining ten -grade schools. A school board in a primary district 
may pay tuition to a ten-grade school having one teacher devoting his 
entire teaching time to the ninth and tenth grades until the ten grades 
are finished. Tlien this district must pay the child's tuition for the other 
two years to a twelve-grade school. A district maintaining a ten grade 
school, after the ten grades are finished must pay the tuition of children 
having completed such work to a twelve-grade high school. 

In making the application, one of the three nearest high schools is 
designated and a ten-grade school may be included as one of the three, 
if so desired. 

Under the law as it now reads, neither the school board nor the 
teacher in a primary district has anything to say about whether a child 
has completed the studies of the eight grades or not. The law specifies 
that he must hold an eighth grade diploma or have completed eight 
grades of work in a graded district. 

This law is mandatory and school boards have no discretion as to 
the payment of tuition. 
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APPROVED PHYSIOIX)GIE« 

In . accordance witli Act No. 165, Public Acts of 1887, being com- 
piler's section 01 of the School Laws of 1909, the following text-books 
on Physiology and Hygiene are approved by the State Board of EJduca- 
tion for use in the public schools of the State, in regard to the nature 
and effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics : 

Allyn & Bacon, Boston. — Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

American Book C>)mpany, Chicago. — Advanced Physiology: Overton. 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene for High Schools: Hewes. Child's 
Health Primer. Eclectic Guide to Health. Elementary Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene: Hall. Elementary Physiology: Smith. First 
Book in Physiology and Hygiene: Kellogg. General Physiology for 
High Schools: Macy and Norris. Health for Little Folks. Hygiene 
for Young People. Hygienic Physiology. House I Live in (Tlie). 
Intermediate Physiology: Overton. Intermediate Physiology and Hy- 
giene: Hall. Ijci^sons in Hygiene. New Century Primer of Hygiene: 
HalL Outlines of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene: Tracy. Primary 
Physiology: Overton. Primer of Physiology: Smith. Principles of Hy- 
giene. Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene: Kellogg. Young 
People's Physiology. Youth's Temperance Manual. 

I). Appleton & Co., New York. — First Book in Hygiene : Krohn. 
Graded I^essons in Hygiene: Krohn. 

E. H. Butler & Co., New York.— Physiology and Health, Nos. I, II, 
and III. 

Eldridge & Bro., Philadelphia. — First Lessons in Physiology and 
Hygiene: Mill. 

Ginn & Co., Chicago.— Child's Book of Health: Blaisdell. How to 
Keep Well. Our Bodies and How We Live. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago.— Physiology (Briefer Course) : Colton. 
Physiology (Experimental and Descriptive) : Colton. 

ilenry Holt & Co., New York. — Briefer Course in Physiolc^y : Martin. 
Elementary Course in Physiology: Martin. Human Body and Effects 
of Narcotics: Martin. 

TiCach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston. — Good Health for Children: 
Brand. Lessons on the Human Body: Brand. Physiological Charts: 
White. Physiology and Supplementary Charts on Effects of Alcohol on 
the Human System : Smith, 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. — ^Beginner's Physiology: Cut- 
ter. 

Compreliensive Physiology: Cutter. 

Intermediate Physiology: Cutter. 

A. Lovell & Co., Chicago. — Practical Work in the Schoolroom (Pu- 
pil's Itkiition). Practical Work in the Schoolroom (Teacher's Edition). 

Macmillan & Co., Chicago. — Elements of Physiology: Coleman. 

Physiology for Beginners: Coleman. 

Maynard,' Merrill & Co., Chicago. — First Lessons in Physiology: 
Hutchinson. Second Lessons in Pliysiology: Hutchinson. Our Wonder- 
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ful Bodies, First Book. Our Wonderful Bodies, Second Book. Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. 

Sheldon & Co., Chicago. — ^Primary Physiology: Bllis. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. — A Healthy Body. Elementary Physi- 
ology and Hygiene: Conn. Essentials of Health. Handbook of Simple 
Experiments in Phj'siology. Introductory Physiology and Hygiene: 
Conn. Primer of Health. 

University Publishing Co., New York. — ^Physiology and Hygiene for 
Childrai: Eadie. 

Werner School Book Co., Chicago. — Advanced Tjessons in Human 
Physiology: Baldwin. Elementary Physiology: Dunglison. Essential 
Lessons in Physiology: Baldwin. Primary Lessons in Physiology: Bald- 
win. School Physiology: Dunglison. 

Act No. 146, Public Acts of 1«95, as amended by Act No. 141, 'Pub- 
lic Acts of 1909, being compiler's sections 159 and 160 of the School 
Laws of 1909, is as follows : 

There shall be taught in every year in every public school in Michigan 
the principal modes by which each of the dangerous communicable dis- 
eases are spread and the best methods for the restriction and prevention 
of each such disease. Such instruction shall be given by the aid of text- • 
books on physiology, supplemented by oral and blackboard instruction. 
From and after July first, nineteen hundred ten, no text-hook on physi- 
ology shall he adopted for use in the puhlie schools of this state, unless it 
shall give at least one-eighth of its space to tlie causes and prevention 
of dangerous communicable diseases. Text-books used in giving the fore- 
going instruction shall, before being adopted for use in the public 
schools, have that portion given to the instruction in communicable dis- 
eases approved by the state board of health to the state board of edu- 
cation. 

N^lect or refusal on the part of any superintendent or teacher to 
comply with the provisions of this law shall be considered a sufficient 
cause for dismissal from the school by the school board. Any school 
board wilfully neglecting or refusing to comply with any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be subject to fine the same as for neglect of any 
other duty pertaining to their office. This act shall apply to all schools 
in this state, including schools in cities or villages, whether incorporated 
under special charter or under the general laws. 

In accordance with this Act the State Board of Health and the State 
Board of Education have approved the following physiologies: 

Qulick Hygiene Series (5 Vols.), Published by Ginn & Co. 

Conn's Physiology and Hygiene (3 Vols.), Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Culler's Physiology and Hygiene (3 Vols.), J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Davison's Human Body and Health (3 Vols.), American Book Co. 

Overton's Applied Physiologies (3 Vols.), American Book Co. 

Krohn's Physiology (2 Vols.), D. Appleton & Co. 

The New cienturv Series (4 Vols.), American Book Co. 

Hong's Health Studies (1 Vol.), D. C. Heath & Co. 

Ritchie-Caldwell Series (3 Vols.), World Book Co. 

Tuttle's Principles of Public Health, World Book Co. 
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UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN 



LIST OF ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 



The privilege of sending students to the University on diploma is 
limited to approved schools. On request of boards of education or other 
proper school authorities, the University sends an inspector to examine 
the school and to report upon its condition. If satisfied 
from the report that the school has an approved course of 
study, suitable laboratory and library facilities, is taught by *•»'**•*'<*"•• 
competent instructors, and in all respects meets the require- 
ments for admission to the various departments, the University places 
the school on the approved list for a period not exceeding three years 
(inclusive of the year of inspection) ; reserving, however, the right to 
require another inspection if, within the period specified in each case, 
important changes affecting the course of study in the school, or the 
efficiency of instruction, seem to make an examination necessary. 
Graduates of schools which have been placed by the University on the 
approved list are admitted without examination on presenting a recom- 
mendation, signed by the principal of the school, certifying that they 
have satisfactorily done all the work required for admission. 

CONDITIONS GOVERNING UNIVERSITY APPROVAL 

1. A high school faculty of not fewer than three teachers. This 
may include the superintendent provided he teaches the major portion 
of his time. 

2. A commodious, safe, and hygienic building. 

3. Adequate library and laboratory facilities. 

4. A program of studies including the 15 units prescribed in the 
University calendar. 

6. A school day of not more than seven periods of forty or forty- 
five minutes in the clear. 

6. Properly qualified and efficient teachers. 

7. High moral and intellectual standards and attainments. 

8. The employment of modern textbooks and of the essential books 
of reference- 

9. Inspection and recommendation by a University inspector. 
10. Approval by the University Committee on Accredited Schools. 

The following is a list of the schools in Michigan that are now on 
the accredited list : 

Adrian Bangor 

Albion Battle Creek 

Allegan Bay City B. R. 

Alma . Bay City W. S. 

Alpena Bay City, St. James Academy 

Ann Arbor Bay City, Holy Rosary Academy 

Ann Arbor, St. Thomas Academy Belding 

Bad Axe Bellaire 
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Bellevue 

Benton Harbor 

Benton Harbor Collegiate 

stitute 
Benzonia Academy 
Bessemer 
Big Rapids 

Big Rapids, Ferris Institute 
Birmingham 
Blissfield, East 
Boyne City 
Bronson 
Brown City 
Buchanan 
Cadillac 
Calumet 
Caro 

Cass City 
Cassopolis 
Cedar Springs 
Central Lake 
Champion 
Charlevoix 
Charlotte 
Cheboygan 
Chelsea 
Chesaning 

Cltire 
Coldwater 
Coleman 
Constantine 
Coopersville 
Corunna 
Oroswell 
Crystal Falls 
Decatur 
Detroit, Cass 
Detroit, Central 
Detroit, EJastem 
Detroit, Higgins 
Detroit, Home and Day 
Detroit, McMillan 
Detroit, University School 
Detroit, Western - 
Dexter 
Dollar Bay 
Dowagiac 
Dundee 
Durand 
East Jordan 
Eaton Rapids 
Elk Rapids 
Escanaba 



Etvart 
Fenton 
In- Flint 

Fowlerville 

Frankfort 

Fremont 

Gaylord 

Gladstone 

Grand Haven 

Grand Ledge 

Grand Rapids, Central 

Grand Rapids, John Calvin 

Junior Prep. 
Grand Rapids, Sacred Heart 

Academy 
Grand Rapids, Catholic Central 

H. S. 
Grandville 
Grayling 
Greenville 
Gwinn 
Hancock 
Harbor Beach 
Harbor Springs 

Hart 

Hartford 

Hastings 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Holly 

Homer 

Houghton 

Howard City 

Howell 

Hudson 

Imlay City. 

Ionia 

Iron Mountain 

Iron River 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Ithaca 

Jackson 

Jonesville 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

L'Anse 

Lake Linden 

Lansing 

I/apeer 

Leslie 

Lowell 

Ludington 
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Mancelona Pontiac 

Manistee Port Huron 

Manistique Portland 

Manton Reading 

Marcellns Reed City 

Marine City Republic 

Marlette Richmond 

Marquette River Rouge 

Marshall Rochester 

Mason Rockland 

Mass City Romeo 

Mendon St Charles 

Menominee St. Clair 

Midland St. Ignace 

Milan St Johns 

Monroe St. Joseph 

Monroe: St. Mary's Academy St. Louis 

Morenci Saginaw E. S. 

Mt. Clemens Saginaw W. S. 

Mt. Pleasant Saline 

Mt. Pleasant, Sacred Heart Sault Ste. Marie 

Academy Schoolcraft 

Muskegon Scottville 

Munising Sebewaing 

Nashville Shelby 

Nc^aunee South Grand Rapids 

Newaygo South Haven 

New Baltimore Sparta 

Newberry Spring Arbor Academy 

Niles Stantcm 

North Adams Sturgis 

North vi lie Tecumseh 

Nofway Three Oaks 

Onaway Three Rivers 

Ontonagon Traverse City 

Otsego Union City 

Ovid Vassar 

Owosso Vicksburg 

Oxford Watervliet 

Painesdale Wayne 

Paw Paw West Branch 

Pellston Williamston 

Peat water Wyandotte 

Petoskey Yale 

Plainwell Ypsilanti 

Plymouth Zeeland 

Number of accredited high schools in Michigan 195 

Number of accredited parochial and private high schools in 
Michigan 15 

Number of high schools in Michigan also accredited by the North 

Central Association 78 

Total number of schools accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation 773 
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INDUSTRIAL HOME FOB GIRLS AT ADRIAN 

REPORT OF VISITING COMMITTEE 

Hon. L. L. WrigM, Superintendent of Puhlio Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan: 
Dear Sir: — The committee appointed by you to visit the Industrial 
Home for Girls at Adrian visited that institution April 27, 1911, and as 
a result of that visitation respectfully submits the following report for 
your consideration. The report is presented under the following head- 
ings: 

1. Buildings and Equipment. 

2. Buildings Needed. 

3. The Mentally Deficient. 

4. Domestic Science and Art. 

5. The School. 

6. The Reforming Elements of the Home. 

1. Buildings and Equipment. 

The administration building, cottages, chapel, hospital and storage 
building were visited. The buildings were in excellent condition and 
with the exceptions mentioned under the next heading, seemed well 
fitted for the work for which they were intended. The equipment in 
every case seemed adequate without being extravagant. The case of the 
buildings, equipment and supplies cannot in the opinion of the commit- 
tee be improved. It would be diflScult to fi'nd an institution in which the 
property of the state is better cared for. 

2. Buildings Needed. 

The committee recognize the justice of the recommendations made by 
the President of the State Board of Guardians, Dr. James I. Northrup, 
and by the Superintendent of the Home, Mrs. Mary C. Johnson, for a 
larger hospital. The present hospital accommodates nine; with crowd- 
ing fourteen can be cared for. The capacity of the Home is 325, and 
upon the day of visitation the committee were informed that there were 
360 girls in the institution. The seriousness of this condition was made 
manifest in 1909 by an epidemic of scarlet fever that turned everj- 
cottage into a hospital, and delayed the work of the Home for months. 

The financial loss was considerable owing to the necessary fumigation 
and to the destruction of bedding and other property that could not be 
rendered safe for future use. And as the epidemic was brought into the 
Home by a new arrival, the larger hospital would make it possible to 
detain one just entering until the i)eriod for contagious disease to de- 
velop would have passed. 

Two cases of tuberculosis existed at the time of visitation and larger 
hospital accommodations would make the isolation of such cases possi- 
ble. The figures given above illustrate the need of another cottage as 
well as a hospital. Crowded conditions in a hospital are certainly con- 
trary to the best medical thought of today. Crowded conditions in the 
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cottages are especially incompatible with the basis idea of an institu- 
tion of this character. 

The sewing rooms used by the girls are at present in the basement of 
the chapel and are badly lighted, not properly ventilated, and should 
be abandoned. It was suggested to the committee that the frame build- 
ing used for storage purposes be enlarged by making it a two story 
building and that the sewing department be transferred to it. The sug- . 
gestions seemed practical and feasible. To one who visits the Home and 
realizes the importance of its work, the crying need for more hospital 
room, more cottage room, and better sewing apartments is self evident. 

3. Domestic Science and Art. 

The instruction in domestic science is in capable hands. The group 
system is employed and the girls are taught to prepare wholesome, sim- 
ple food in a careful manner. The real aim of the school, to make the 
girls efficient members of society, is well emphasized in this department. 
All the house work of the cottages, including cooking, care of the rooms, . 
and laundering is well done by the girls under the supervision of the 
manager of each cottage. 

In domestic art the work consists of sewing, embroidering, fancy work 
of all kinds, and the unusual art of lace making by hand. The char- 
acter of the work done in this department would be a creditable output 
to any school. 

4. The Mentally Deficient. 

Observation clearly showed there were in the Home a large number of 
mentally deficient girls that should never have been sent to this place. 
The committee were informed there were about fifty such cases. This 
would seem to indicate that all courts sentencing girls to this Home 
have not clearly in mind the difference between this institution and 
the one at Lapeer, or that the magistrates of these courts do not recog- 
nize the mentally deficient when they appear before them. 

As a protection to the Home the committee recommends that strenu- 
ous means be resorted to, to free this institution of this burden. Some 
plan like this is suggested: That a committee be created, consisting of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the President of the Board 
of Guardians, and the Superintendent of the Home, with power to return 
such girls as in their opinion come under the head of mentally deficient 
to the court that sentenced them, or to the county from which they 
were sent. In other words, to put into the hands of those in close con- 
tact with the institution power by means of which this evil can be 
avoided. Such a committee knows better the needs of the Home, its 
aims, its possibilities, and its limitations than is possible for a constantly 
changing personnel of our courts to know. And if l^islation is neces- 
sary to bring about this reform, the committee recommends that the gov- 
ernor and legislature be urged to enact such laws as will aid the in- 
stitution in solving the problem. 

The nature of the Home is such that it should handle a moving 
population — girls who are not feeble-minded, but who are in most cases 
victims of their surroundings. The mentally deficient must remain with 
the Home until the age limit of twenty-one is reached. Then they are 
turned out oh society no better equipped to be self sustaining than 
when they first went there. The committee only voices the best thought 
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of the age by maintaining that such girls should be permanently in an 
institution where they can never further burden society by offspring. 

5. The School. 

The day school was closed on account of house cleaning which was be- 
ing done by the girls. The school rooms were visited and the work 
discussed with the teachers. In the opinion of the committee this part 
of the work of the Home should have a very careful reorganization. 
These changes seem advisable: 

(a) That a teacher be chosen who shall hold the position of Prin- 
cipal of the School with authority akin to that vested in the Principal 
of our public schools. That the supervision of all the academic work 
of the school be entirely in her hands. 

(b) That the teaching force be reduced one-half and that school be 
in session all day, half of the girls attending in the forenoon and the 
other half in the afternoon. By reducing the number of teachers in the 
day school more money would be at the disposal of the authorities to 
pay better salaries to teachers. 

(c) That the course of study be revised to meet in a more effective 
manner the needs of the girls. That the study of arithmetic and technical 
grammar be minimized, — ^in fact almost abolished. That the instruc- 
tion be limited to those subjects which in the minds of the best edu- 
cators are deemed the great cultural subjects. That story telling be a 
chief feature of the work, — ^the kind of story telling that inspires girls 
to read good books. That music be taught as a part of the r^ular 
work of the school. That physical culture be a prominent part of 
the curriculum, — ^the same kind of phj'sical culture that is being taught 
in the most up-to-date gymnasiums of our public schools, — Swedish 
gymnastics, play, games, dancing, etc. As an educator has said, ^'Formal 
gymnastics develop the body ; play, games, dancing develop the heart and 
soul." The initial expense for the introduction of this line of work 
need not be great. The girls could make their own suits. Such out- 
door games as tennis, basket ball, etc., could be played on the lawns in 
fair weather and at other times the seats in the chapel could be moved 
back and that room be used as a gymnasium, and the girls could have 
that spiritual uplift that comes from bodily exercise accompanied by 
music. 

(d) That sotne of the text-books be changed for those with more 
modem ideas. The text-book in physiology does not meet the require- 
ments of the law that a certain portion of the book be devoted to con- 
tagious diseases. That slates be abolished. 

(e) That more instruction be given the girls that have passed the 
eighth grade. 

G. The Reforming Elements of the Home. 

Ability to earn an honest living is one of t^ main essentials for race 
efficiency and right living. The Home is doing a splendid work toward 
making the girls efficient by teaching them cooking and sewing and gen- 
eral house work. But that alone will not give moral fibre. 

There are certain womanly instincts inherent in nearly all girls. The 
repression of these instincts will in the mind of the committee do 
much to retard the development of the girls. Girls like to talk, to chat, 
to try to make themselves look attractive, to look at fashion plates, all of 
which are harmless outbursts of femininity. The conunittee therefore 
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recommends that the girls be given more freedom to talk to each other 
and to satisfy those instincts natural to all good girls, so that the Home 
will in reality be a home and not a prison in any sense — a home where 
every appeal will be to the best there is in their natures and where every 
song and line of poetry breathe of positive faith in womankind and of 
love. 

And. as no influence is more potent in reforming a young girl's ideas 
of life along sane lines than is her close personal contact with women 
of strong personalities and broad sympathies for youthful tendencies, 
the committee recommends that the relationship between the girls and 
women of the institution be made very, very close and intimate,* and 
that the girls be encouraged to talk with the women of the Home in 
the most confidential manner. Many girls get the wrong start in life 
on account of not having their natures' demand for sympathy satisfied 
during the adolescent period, so it is urged that everything be done to 
bring the girls into the closest contact possible with sympathetic na- 
tures. It is believed by the committee that the success of the reform 
feature of the Home rests to a large extent upon guiding the natural 
tendencies, not repressing them, and upon the subtle influence of a 
strong personality by the side of the individual girl. • 

The committee, realizing that the aim of the school is to make girls 
efficient to do honest work, and to give them moral stamina to stick to 
honest work and innocent pleasures, submits the above report with the 
kindest wishes for those engaged in the immediate work of the Home. 

Cora Jeffkrs^ Painesdale, Michigan. 
Grace Fuller, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Committee. 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS AT LANSING 

REPORT OF VISITING COMMITTEE * • 

To the State Superintendent of Puhlio Instruction, Ixinsing, Michigan: 
Your board of visitors to whom was assigned the duty to visit the 
State Industrial School for Boys at Lansing, b^s leave to report as 
follows: 

In obedience to your request your board of visitors spent Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 11 and 12, at the school, and during that time 
made a thorough investigation of the methods and general system in 
force, both in the educational and industrial departments. Generally 
speaking, we found the school in excellent condition and its superintend- 
ent and assistants accomplishing wonders in the education and reforma- 
tion of the boys placed under their charge. 

At the time of our visit there were 752 boys at the institution, which 
number has remained* faftly constant for several years past, the number 
being discharged or paroled being about equal to the number admitted to 
Jhe school. As 750 is about the maximum capacity of the institution, 
whenever any new boys are sent to the school it is necessary that an equal 
number be discharged or paroled. 
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Boj'S are admitted to the State Industrial School up to sixteen years 
of age and, once admitted, they remain under its control until their 
eighteenth birthday, though they may be and frequently are paroled be 
fore that time. The average length of time that boys remain in the in- 
stitution is twenty-two months. During this short period the aim of the 
management is to give every boy committed to their charge a grammar 
school education and to teach him at least the rudiments of some trade. 
How well they are succeeding in this is best shown by the records of 
those who have gone out into the ^orld, 80 per cent of whom have be- 
come useful and lawabiding citizens. 

The boys in the institution are divided into families of about fifty each, 
and each family is in charge of a family manager and a teacher. The 
family manager is usually a married man, who is assisted in the work 
by his wife. The families are housed in different buildings, there being 
from one to three families in one building. Each family has its own 
schoolroom and dormitory and there is a playground for each building. 

Boys of the same d^ree of mental capacity and of like moral natures 
are placed in one family, as far as practicable. To illustrate, boys 
who are naturally kleptomaniacs make up one family; those whose men- 
tality is sub-normal are placed in another; those who are truants 
and mischievous rather than naturally criminal in another, and so on. 
By careful selection teachers and managers who have shown their abil- 
ity to deal successfully with the particular kind of boys placed under 
their charge have been placed in charge of each of these families. Under 
this system, of course, the boys of every family represent all ages, and 
all receiving instruction in one schoolroopi, the method of the country 
school, rather than that of the city graded school, is being used. 

In all of the schoolrooms there are boys from eight or ten up to 
eighteen years of age, who are doing school work ranging from first 
grade up to perhaps first or second year high school work. It is the belief 
of the superintendent, and results appear to bear it out, that a greater 
amount of knowledge can be imparted to an individual boy during the 
comparatively short time that he stays in the school, under the old- 
fashioned country school system, than would be possible were a system 
of graded schools adopted. A graded school would also break up the 
family unity, which is considered an important factor in the moral de- 
velopment of the boys. 

Each of the boys is in the schoolroom four and a half hours each day, 
while the other half day is spent in some one of the industrial depart- 
ments. The work done in the institution schools deserves unqualified 
praise. Though most of the boys before entering the institution have 
been averse to study, and in many cases have not attended the public 
schools more than afewmonths, in the State Industrial School these same 
boys? generally speaking, have developed into interested pupils, whose 
knowledge compares very favorably with that of the other boys of the 
same age. The course of study in the main is much the same as is pur- 
sued in the public schools of the state. Especially good work is being 
done in current events, civil government and penmanship. We believe 
that the industrial school boys are, as a whole, better penmen and do 
neater written work than the average boys who attend the city public 
schools. No systematic course in physiology and hygiene is given at the 
institution at the present time, though your committee was given to un- 
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derstand that the introduction of such a course is contemplated. We are 
of the opinion that it should be incorporated in the curriculum at the 
earliest possible moment. 

A large proportion of the boys when they leave the institution have 
learned some trade, while all have some knowledge of a skilled occu- 
pation. The Industrial School contains the following departments: 
woodworking and basket weaving, carpentering, shoemaking, printing, 
tailoring, farming, baking, cooking, painting, laundering, stenography 
and typewriting, electric work, blacksmithing and flower and plant cul- 
ture. 

When a boy enters the institution, the employes of the institution ob- 
tain all information possible about him, both by talking with him per- 
sonally and by correspondence with persons at his home. He is then 
placed in the industrial department to which he seems best adapted, 
the boy's preference being given consideration in deciding this problem. 
If he shows no adaptability to the work to which he has been assigned, 
he is transferred to another department and so on until a kind of work 
suited to his inclinations and abilties is found. Both the educational 
schools and industrial departments are in session all day, the boys who 
are in the schools in the forenoon being in the industrial departments 
in the afternoon and vice versa. 

Your committee was highly gratified at the character of work that is 
being done in the industrial schools. The work given in the woodwork- 
ing and basket weaving ^^partment is similar to that taught in the man- 
ual training department of the public schools. Most of the younger boys 
are placed in this department, where they are taught first of all to use 
their hands. Many of the boys who know nothing at all about the use 
of tools when they enter this department, in a short time develop a con- 
siderable degree of skill and at the same time acquire habits of industry 
and application. Those who show especial proficiency in woodworking 
are later transferred to the carpentering department. 

One of the most interesting of the industrial departments is the tailor 
shop, where all the clothing worn by the boys in the institution is made, 
including suits, shirts, socks and underwear. Every boy when he leaves 
the school is given a tailor made suit, made in the tailorshop. These 
suits are well made in every way and are of better quality and appear- 
ance than the average boy of eighteen possesses. In the shoe department, 
all the shoes worn by the boys are made, and each year it turns out a 
number of competent shoemakers, who readily find employment afgood 
wages. These two departments b}^ supplying shoes and clothing for the 
institution materially reduce the cost to the state of supporting the 
school. 

The work done in the printing department compares very favorably 
with that done in the average small commercial printery. Boys are not 
admitted to this department unless they have made sufficient progress in 
their school work to warrant their making competent printers. The work 
includes t^-pe setting, operation of platen and cylinder presses, and gen- 
eral printing work, both in black and in colors. The department prints 
the institution paper (a very creditable she^it) and does some work for 
the board managing several of the state institutions. Boys who take this 
course readily find work in printing offices. 

Another department in which truly remarkable work is done is the 
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commercial department, where the pupils are tanght stenography and 
typewriting. Only boys who have a good fundamental education and 
who show a natural inclination for commercial work are admitted to this 
department. Actual tests made by your committee show that several of 
the boys in this department are able to take dictation at the rate of from 
125 to 150 words per minute, and to transcribe their shorthand notes as 
accurately and rapidly as is necessary in general commercial work. The 
"touch" type\iTiting system is taught, there being no letters on the keys 
of the machines used in the school. The course also includes a short 
course in bookkeeping, and quite a number of the boys who have gone 
out from this department have made a marked success in the business 
world. 

In connection with this school, a farm of over 300 acres is operated, 
in the cultivation of which a large number of bo^'s receive valuable in- 
struction in farming and dairying. Raising of sugar beets is the prin- 
cipal industry on the school farm, though all of the vegetables used 
on the tables are raised, with the exception of potatoes, it having been 
found more profitable to buy potatoes with the proceeds from the sale 
of sugar beets than to raise them. Thivty or more dairy cows are kept 
and tne revenue from milk and butter amounts to considerable. A new 
dairy bam of the most modem type has recently been completed to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire about a year aga Dairying *and farming 
are both carried on under the direction of competent instructors and the 
boys in the farm department receive much valyable agricultural knowl- 
edge. Two concrete silos recently constructed were built entirely by boys 
committed to the institution. A blacksmith shop is operated in connec- 
tion with the farming in which a number of boys are taught the black- 
smith's trade. 

The larger part of the work in the cooking, baking and laundry de- 
partments is done by the boys, those employed in these branches of the 
work not only helping to reduce the cost of maintaining the school but 
at the same time lesirning an occupation which in after life will be of use 
to them in earning their living. A first class green house is also an in- 
teresting department of the school, and a number of the boys take much 
interest in the culture of flowers and plants, many of which are put in 
artistic beds about the grounds in the summer time. 

In the dining room at meal time and in the chapel on Sundays arc 
the only times that all the boys committed to the school are brought 
together. To see the boys march into the immense dining room to their 
meals is an imprcxsive sight. They are seated at tables of about twenty 
each, each table being in charge of two stewards, boys in the school who 
win these positions by good 'conduct and general merit. The position 
of steward is regarded as a great honor by the boys and the rivalry for 
those positions works out excellently as an incentive to good behavior. 
While the boys are given no systematic instruction in table manners, 
their demeanor at tlie table is excellent. 

The routine program at the school is as follows: Rising bell at 5:30 
a. m.; breakfast at 0:15; work or school at 7 o'clock; recess 8:30 until 
8:45; work or school until 11 o'clock; dinner at 11:30; work or school at 
12:30; recess from 2:15 to 2:30; work until 4:15; all to bed at 7:15 p. m. 
l!)very boy's work is supposed to be over at 4:15 and from then until 
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bedtime his time is largely his own. Bhorter play times are permitted 
at the recesses and before and after meals. 

Baseball is the sport in which the boys of the school take most inter- 
est. Several teams are formed each season in each cottage family and a 
regular schedule of games is played,' the games being scored according 
to league rules. By this series of games, a good natured rivalry between 
the different families is engendered. All the boys are loyal to their 
cottage or family, and take much pride in its record, in athletics, school 
work and disciplina Because of this cottage loyalty and patriotism, 
many of the difficulties of discipline are done away with at the outset. 
In the winter time, a series of basketball games is played, but this game 
has not found the place in the boys' hearts that basqjiall has, largely 
because the facilities for playing basketball are not adequate. 

Your committee was particularly favorably impressed with the "open 
institution" system in force at the school, there not being the slightest 
indication of a prison about it. No guards are stationed either in the 
buildings or about the grounds, and there is nothing to prevent any boy 
running away at any time. Running away is discountenanced by the 
boys themselves to such a degree that very few instances occur. The 
same is generally true of breaches of discipline and, largely for this 
reason, the problem of government is a simple one, under the present 
management. The institution is conducted on a military basis and it 
greatly resembles a military school. Systematic instruction in military 
tactics is given and the boys take pride and pleasure in the maneuvers, 
which at the same time gives the boys poise and carriage such as could 
be obtained in no other way. 

Notwithstanding that a large part of the boys committed to the school 
have been guilty of petty or serious crimes and have before their ad- 
mission been averse to school work or regular habits there is nothing in 
the appearance of the boys to indicate that such wa^ the case. One and 
all, they appear to be greatly interested in their work, both in the schools 
and in the shops, and also anxious to do right and act honorably both 
toward one another and in their dealings with their instructors. 

On Sundays the boys attend services in the forenoon conducted by 
some one of the teachers, and in the afternoon a service is held at which 
some outside speaker gives a short talk. Grace is said before every meal. 
Various entertainments are frequently given at the school, and the boys 
occasionally are taken to moving picture shows and other entertain- 
ments down town. The boys take much interest in musical work and a 
school band, an orchestra and a choir are organized each year. 

Very little trouble is experienced from sickness among the boys, al- 
though a hospital with a graduate nurse in charge is maintained. Regr 
ular habits and good wholesome food are considered the best preventa- 
tives against sickness by the management. Your committee found that 
no provision is made for a systematic medical inspection and examination 
of every boy admitted to the institution, though those who are suspected 
to be afflicted with some communicable disease are examined by a physi- 
cian. It is your committee's opinion that every boy admitted to the 
school should be first given a thorough medical examination, and that 
any found to be alflicted with tuberculosis or other communicable ail- 
ment should be excluded from the institution. Such a medical examina- 
tion, of which a complete record should be kept, would also be of value 
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in dealing with the pupil after admission, particularly in the case of 
defective vision, hearing or other trouble of like nature. 

Your committee was also informed that the room designed for a gym- 
nasium has never been equipped, owing to the lack of funds. Whatever 
amount is required to properly and completely equip this gymnasium 
should be appropriated as soon as possible, as gymnastic training would 
be of inestimable benefit to the boys, especially in the winter time when 
out-of-door sports are not practicable. We also learned that there is no 
^library in connection with the school, except as books and magazines 
are sent in from outside. We believe that the boys should be given the 
advantage of a first class library, in which they could develop a love 
for good literature and add to their general knowledge. 

The superintendent, E. M. Lawson, has recommend^ that boys should 
not be committed to the Industrial School for simple truancy. Your 
committee believes that this is a wise recommendation. A truant is 
not in the same class with a boy who commits larceny, and should not 
be sent to the same place to be cured of that habit. Truancy can usually 
be corrected in a few months, and it is hardly fair to a truant boy that he 
be committed to a school, under the control of which he must remain 
until he is eighteen years of age. 

Your committee wishes to express its appreciation of the utmost 
courtesy and many favors extended by the superintendent and his assist- 
ants and teachers, during their visit to the Industrial School. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. LOWE, 
J. S. WEIDMAN, JR. 

Board of Visitors. 



BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL OF THE 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES FOR YEARS 1909-1910 

This report covers practically the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years 
of active work at the Michigan College of Mines. 

During this period the College has graduated the largest two classes 
in its history. At the close of the year 1908-9 fijfty-one men were granted 
degrees, and fifty-two at the close of last year. 

In this connection the question naturally arises, is our increased out- 
put readily absorbed. Notwithstanding the severe economic conditions 
during the last two years, which have limited the demand for tecjhnically 
trained men, all the recent graduates of the College as far as is known 
have obtained positions in their professions. 

The distribution of the graduates remains much the same as in former 
years. In every important mining region of the world outside of Europe 
there are men from the College and this Board is pleased to say they are 
almost without exception upholding the honor of the State and of the 
institution that trained them. 

There are now a total of 556 living graduates. It is the purpose of 
the Board and Faculty to mark the completion of twenty-five years of 
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operation of the institution by bringing as many of these graduates as 
possible back to the College for a reunion and celebration, which will be 
held in the week beginning August 6, 1911. Alumni from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the earth are planning to be present at that time to renew 
acquaintance and touch with each other and with the College. In at- 
tendance and in many other respects success is already assui^ and the 
reunion will be of great value to individual alumni and to the College. 

This board continues to pay particular attention to the matter of ac- 
counting. A standing committee of the Board makes a. quarterly audit 
of the requisition accounts in the executive offices, at which the books 
of the College accountant are checked against the requisitions authoriz- 
ing the purchases, and each recorded disbursement is checked against 
both the corresponding voucher and the requisition. 

The College accounts are being kept according to business-like methods 
and the resources of the institution are being expended for legitimate 
ends with care and economy. 

In addition to the audit by the State Accountant an independent audit 
of the accounts of all College officers handling money has been made 
by Mr. Loren D. Cone, Certified Public Accountant of Chicago, covering 
the business of the Collie for the biennium ending June 30, 1910. A 
copy of the report of this audit has been filed with the Auditor General 
at Lansing, where it may be consulted. 

Since our last report there has been constructed on the campus the 
Library and Mineralogical Building provided for by the legislature of 
1907. It is a plain but commodious building, housing the library, the 
Museum of Geology and Mineralogy and the executive offices. It is of 
fireproof (slow burning) construction and offers adequate protection to 
valuable books and minerals. It contains a specially protected filing 
room, in the nature of a vault, for the records of the College. The build- 
ing meets a very great need on the score of both room and protection. 

Our greatest need at the moment is for systems of forced ventilation 
in Hubbell Ilall and in the Mechanical Building. This, along with other 
needs, will be presented to the I^egislature and it is not thought to be 
necessary to argue the obligation to furnish good air to students. 

The board feels it ought again to call attention to the instructional 
facilities extended to the College by the various mining and smelting 
companies in the iron and copper districts of Lake Superior. Only per- 
sons familiar with the conditions can appreciate what these courtesies 
contribute to the training of students and wiiat they cost in the way of 
money and inconvenience to the companies. 

(Signed), WILLIAM KELLY, Chairman. 
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BULLETIN NO 34 

STATE OF MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

SENSE TRAINING 

Principles : 

Alertness, attention, ph^^sical and mental quickness, skill and accuracy 
are of first importance. 

Training is of more importance than the acquisition of information. 

Young children must be trained through the perceptive faculties. 

Since the senses are first in development, the first step in school train- 
ing should be to give them a systematic culture. Older pedagogic 
methods endeavored to omit this training for the training of 
the higher powers of the mind. The child's intellectual activity consists 
in seeing and hearing rather than in reasoning and reflecting. Any 
mode of teaching that attempts to substitute the latter for the former 
is false in philosophy and bad in its results. It is the teacher's business 
to make the senses sufficiently accurate and delicate for the purposes of 
school work and life. 

The exercises are not an end in education ; they are but a means to an 
end. Knowledge of the material world is derived through the senses, 
and such knowledge is limited by their acuteness. However the facts 
gained are second in importance to the power to observe, it is the habit 
which is to be cultivated. 

Accurate sense perceptions are the best preliminaries to accurate 
reasoning. Many and various exercises and frequent drills in sense train- 
ing develop a habit of attention, power of application, acuteness of per- 
ception, accuracy of memory, and precision of judgment. 

The senses should be trained in proportion to their intellectual im- 
portance, and exercises should be suited to the grade and should ad- 
vance in difficulty in order to result in growth. 

TdXT-BOOKS in THE HANDS OP YOUNG PUPILS DO MUCH TO PREVENT THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWERS OF OBSERVATION. 

Special exercises, such as color work, are not mainly to teach color 
but to train pupils to visualize, to attend, to compare, and to express. 
Drill along this line is needed by all pupils before beginning the usual 
studies of school. The work in visualizing, when combined with ear 
training and hand training, is of especial value in all work in arith- 
metic and in the sciences. 

In the first years of school every effort of the teacher should have 
in constant view the education of the eye, the ear, and the hand. In 
connection with this work teachers have opportunity to note peculiarities 
and defective senses of pupils, and they are enabled to deal with such 
pupils with this in consideration. 
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The following exercises are not to be used to the exclusion of others 
but are given as a guide to suggest otliers and to supplement the work 
given in the State Course of Study. Any devices and exercises which 
tend to train the pupil to sense things quickly and accurately may be 
used. Be sure the exercises are suited to the learners' minds and to 
their physical condition. 



SENSE TRAINING EXEROISEfi 



FIRST GRADB 



Visualization or Sight Training: 

Place three solids such as a cylinder, a cube, and a sphere in a row on 
table. Let pupils look at them a few seconds, then cover them and have 
pupils name them from right to left and vice versa. Later take four 
solids, then five, and so on. Objects such as pencils, pitch pipe, chalk, 
ink welly may also be used. 

Teacher walks around touching several objects; child then touches the 
same objects. 

Hold up colored circles in quick succession. Have pupils name colors 
in correct order. 

After pupils learn numbers place a row on board as 2, 4, 6, 8. Erase 
quickly and have pupils repeat. 

Send pupils to board. All watch while you write a word. Erase 
quickly and have pupils rewrite. First take a word of two letters, then 
three, four and five. 

2 3 4 After pupils know the combinations place this exer- 

2 3 4 cise on the board and erase. Pupils should answer 

2 3 4 6, 9, 12. 



Send one child into the hall. Have six or eight pupils exchange seats. 
Child comes back and beginning at the front row says, ''John, change 
seats with Mary," etc., until all are in their own seats. 

Arrange a row of four pupils in the front of the room. Allow pupils 
in seats to look at them for a few seconds, then have them put heads 
down on desks and send the pupils in row to different parts of roonu 
Ask some child to rearrange them. 

Use pointer and make phonetic sounds or write words in the air or on 
the board and ask pupils what you wrote. Later let one pupil do this 
for the others. 

Write a sentence on the board and erase immediately, ask for it or 
write one word at a time, erasing each quickly and ask what sentence 
the words made. 

Arrange a group of objects behind a screen. Allow pupils to pass 
along and look at them as they pass, then see how many they can re- 
member. 

Cut out pictures of stoves, chairs, or anything from a catalog or news- 
paper. Get a number of cards about one foot square. Paste three pic- 
tures on one card, No. 1) ; four on the next (No. 2) ; five on the next 
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(No. 3) ; six on the next (No. 4) ; and so on. First hold up No. 1 
steadily a second and ask some pupil to tell what was on it. Have* 
niany cards of each number. After the No. I's have been used, take 
No. 2's, then No. 3's, etc. 

Teacher hold up a solid and put it out of sight very quickly. I^upils 
name. Then hold up several in quick succession and have pupil name 
in quick succession. 

Have three, four, five, or six pupils stand before class. Have pupils 
at seats put heads down and teacher arrange pupils standing. Pupils 
look for a second, then heads down and teacher rearrange. Pupils look 
and one puts children in original positions. 

When pupils are learning the numbers: 

Have numbers up to ten or twenty on blackboard. Teacher points 
rapidly to two or more numbers and pupils name. 

Have numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 on blackboard. 
Teacher says 4 8 12 As she says these one pupil points to sum 

4 8 12 quickly. 



Teacher holds up two solids having ratio of 1 to 2. Teiicher names 
small solid 2 or 6, etc., and pupil names larger solid. 

Teacher holds up two solids and puts them down very quickly. Pupils 
compare as : the small one is equal to ^ of the large one, etc. Or pupils 
give ratio as 4 is the ratio of the large solid to the small solid. 

Teacher uses pointer, ruler, or pencil and writes figures in the air. 
Pupils name. Teacher writes 2 5 etc. Pupils give sum. 

2 5 



Number one set of solids 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and place in row on table. 
Cover and change the position of solids. Uncover for a minute, then 
cover and pupils number the solids from left to right. Use three solids 
at first, then the whole set. 

Teacher perform a number of actions as: clap the hands, pick up a 
book, turn the door-knob, use the eraser. Pupils do the same. 

One pupil leaves room. One who was blindfolded tells who has gone. 

Name blocks at sight, rectangular prism, square pyramid, cone, etc. 
Compare solids thus : my right hand block is smaller than my left hand 
block and vice versa. • 

Place your hand or ruler on left of desk, right of desk, front of desk. 
Remove quickly. Child tell position. 

Draw lines of different lengths on blackboard. Have child tell length 
in inches, and tell which is shorter, longer, etc. 

Draw a rectangle, circle, and other forms on board. Erase quickly. 
Child tell what you have drawn. 

Show child two or more blocks. Compare in regard to height, width, 
and thickness. 

Have children stand in a row with colored caps. Pupils at seats close 
tlieir eyes, and change the order. Then pupils arrange in original order. 

Have children stand in row with colored caps. Pupils at seats close 
their eyes. Send one or more out in halL Children tell what colors are 
gone. 
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Have colored balls in a row on table. Pupils close eyes. Change the 
order. The pupils arange in original order. 

Place in a row on table objects as: cup, book, box, etc. Pupils close 
eyes. Change order; pupils arrange in the original order. 

Place cone, sphere, cube, etc., on table in a row. Pupils close eyes. 
Change order and have pupils arrange in original order. 

Place solids or same set in a row on table. Pupils close eyes. Change 
order and have children arrange in original order. 

Handle sets of blocks, first using blocks one inch in height. Then two 
inches and three inches in height. Children find blocks of different 
heights as teacher indicates. Study tops and then build and arrange in 
sefs. 

Children glance around the room. Close eyes and tell what was seen. 
Let them look out the window for an instant, then turn away and tell 
what they saw. 

Draw circles, squares, and rectangles on board. Children tell which 
are largest, which smallest, and which equal. 

Use pictures of birds common to the vicinity (crow, robin, blackbird, 
and sparrow). Tell name, the teacher holding the picture before the 
children but an instant. Arrange pictures in row. Children name in 
order. Change order, and let the children replace. 

Teacher shows a twig with leaves upon it and has children tell from 
what kind of tree it was taken. Continue in this way until several 
different twigs have been used. Have a number of leaves upon table. 
Teacher shows a twig and has a child or number of children pass to table 
and find leaves like the ones on twig shown. 

Have several objects in a box. Send several children to box for an 
object. At a given signal the objects are shown for a moment. A child 
is called upon to tell what each one has. 

Have children stand in front of board with crayon in their hands. 
Teacher draws two vertical lines, erases them and has the children re- 
produce what they saw. Teacher then draws square, circle or triangle 
and continues as before. 

Have children stand before blackboard with crayon in their hands. 
The teacher writes a letter, names it, and gives the children a moment 
in which to think about it. Then the children name and write it. Use 
words in the same way. Later complete sentences may be visualized. 

Mount colors upon cards and hold before class. Then have pupils 
tell what they saw. Example — "I saw two red circles, one blue square, 
and two yellow oblongs," etc. 

Find objects in room that are circular. Note objects while going to 
and from school that are circular, square, rectangular, etc. 

Teacher prepares squares of one size giving one to each pupil. Chil- 
dren note the size and try to draw one of the same size. After the chil- 
dren have drawn their squares, have them compare them with the given 
square. 

Cutting. Same as above except that children are to cut a square simi- 
lar to the given square. 

Have children draw and cut oblongs, triangles, and circles by above 

method. 
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Ear Training: 

Place a wooden object and a glass on the table. Sound with a ruler 
and have pupils learn to distinguish quickly. Later take a book, the 
blackboard, a tin. can, an eraser, a silver cup, etc. Then have a pupil 
turn his back and as you rap quickly say, "silver, tin, wood," etc. 

Clap first a measure of two beats, one of three, one of four, then two 
measures of each, etc., teacher clapping first and one pupil rising and 
doing the same thing. 

Place about ten pupils in a circle. One child with a pointer in center, 
blindfolded ; circle of children dance around until you say, "ready," then 
halt and child in center points and says, "What ifl this?" Child pointed 
at answers, "It is I." Blinded child guesses who speaks. 

Have one child skip to corner and turn his back. Some child says 
"Good morning, John." Child in comer answers, "Good morning," 
(names child speaking). 

Give several commands at once as: "John ring the bell, close the 
window, come to me." These must be obeyed in the order given. 

Teacher uses pointer or ruler and taps on glass, wood, book, black- 
board, window, iron pipes, etc. Pupils close eyes and see if they can 
tell what was struck by the sound. 

Teacher drops marbles into small box. Drops three or four in quick 
succession and pupils tell how many. Pupils tell if a large or a small 
marble is dropped. Pupils tell if it is dropped from high or low place. 

Teacher says, "I am thinking of a sollid that has a curved surface." 
I*upil says, "sphere." "I am thinking of a solid that has two round 
surfaces and a curved surface." Answer, "a cylinder." "I am thinking 
of a solid that is 4x4x4." Answer, "four inch cube," etc. 

Tell children to listen. Then let them tell what sounds they heard. 

Let the children listen. The teacher or child drops an eraser in dif- 
ferent parts of the room. Then children point in the direction from 
which the sound came. 

Write letters upon board. Give sounds. Child points to letter and 
gives sound. Use words in same manner. 

Touch Training: 

Blindfold the child and teach the diflference in feeling between silk, 
wool, lin&iy etc. 

After they know the solids, have them put their hands behind their 
backs. Give each a solid and have him tell by feeling what it is. 

After pupils know the relation of solids, Voy %j V^y Vsy %> l^ave them 
put hands behind backs. Place in the child's hands two solids and by 
feeling them, have him tell you whether he has solids one and two, one 
and three, one and four, etc. 

Have pupil feel quickly, by passing his hand over it, a book, a pencil, 
the table, desk, eraser, etc., and name each. 

Have one pupil come to the table. Place solids in his hands behind 
his back and have him name them. 

Have pupil hold hands behind his back. Give him solids and after he 
has felt them, give their dimensions without flooking at them. 

Allow children to feel pieces of different kinds of cloth, such as 
silk, wool, and cotton, then have them turn their backs. Place a piece 
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of cloth in their hands back of them, let them feel of it and tell what 
kind of cloth it is. 

In like manner use blocks. Let child give height. Later on have him 
give all dimensions. 

Let one child feel another child's dress and from the feeling tell who 
the child is. 

Let child feel of different surfaces. Tell whether it is rough or 
smooth, broad or narrow. 

Have a certain place for articles beflonging in a child's desk. Insist 
upon the articles being in their places. Teach children to feel for the 
articles. 

Children name objects by feeling them. Tell whether they are smooth 
or rough, light or heavy, etc. 

Tell different material such as wood, tin, rubber, cloth, etc. 

Bmeld Training: 

Bring different kinds of fruit. Children distinguish different fruits 
by smell. 

Taste Training : ' 

Bring a small amount of sugar, .salt, pepper, etc., and allow children 
to distinguish by taste. 

SECOND GBADB 

Visualization or Sight Training: 

Place different solids of various sizes such as cone, sphere, cube, pyra- 
mid, in a row behind screen. Remove screen and allow children to 
look at objects for a few seconds. Replace screen and have children 
name objects from right to left and vice versa. 

Give each child a foot ruler. Show him an inch; then six inches; 
have him go to the blackboard and draw a line one inch long, six inches, 
and one foot. Afterwards have him measure his lines with ruler to see 
if they are correct. 

After scattering blocks on table, have children find two blocks of same 
shape that are equal. Then find blocks of different shapes that are 
equail. 

Take a set of six blocks. Place them in the following order — 2 in., 
6 in., 3 in., 1 in., 4 in., 5 in. Name the 6 in. block twelve. Have children 
name the others. 

Take a set of six blocks. Compare 1 in. block with each of the others. 
Then compare each of the other blocks with all the remaining blocks. 

Have row of children skip to table and find a block which has a rela- 
tion or ratio of ^A, i/4, %, %, to some other block and vice versa. 

Using the 1 in. cube as a unit of measure, have chisldren take different 
blocks and find how many cubic inches they contain. 

Teacher holds up quickly two blocks from same set as 2 in. and 4 in., 
puts them down and calls on child to give the relation of blocks he saw. 

Teacher writes two numbers on blackboard quickly, then erases. 
Teacher calls on child at seat to give sum. 
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Teacher makes a column of four figures in the air. Children repro- 
duce on blackboard and write sum. 

Have a row of children take any block from the table and compare 
one face with another. 

Have six or eight children stand in a row in front of room. Children 
at seats close eyes while teacher or pupil changes order of children 
standing in front. Then call on child at seat to arrange pupils in row 
as they were at first. 

Have children cut from paper a 2 in. square. Then cut one twice as 
large and compare them. Then one three times as large. 

Place a number of solids on table. Have a child find llargest solid, 
smallest solid. Find solids that are larger than other solids. Name 
pupils in class that are larger than other pupils. Objects in room that 
are larger than other objects. 

Teacher write four music notes on blackboard. Erase quickly. Cliild 
tell notes in order. Vary order. 

Mount pictures of familiar objects on cardboard. Hold up cardboard. 
Child tell objects in order. (Be sure pictures are large.) 

L 

Draw a line equal to K Draw a line two times as long as 

L. Draw a line three times as long as L. Letter the lines differently 
and then add them in this way: 

L M N 



The sum of L and M is equal to N. 

Have children look around the room and close their eyes and tell 
what they saw. 

Have children look for objects in the room that are round, oval, 
square, oblong. 

Hold different colored cards before the class. Take one card away 
and have children tell what color is gone. 

Put a word on the board. Erase, then have a child skip to the board 
and write the word. After they are able to visualize words quickly 
and accurately, give them whole sentences. 

Introduce games such as "Hide the Thimble." 

Child looks at a block for an instant and gives dimensions of it. Tells 
how many times a smal'l block is contained in a large block, both being 
shown for a few seconds. 

Take six blocks, calling them one, two, three, etc. Do not arrange 
them in their regular order. Have the child see them, cover quickly, and 
let him give the order in which you have arranged them. 

Give a value to one of the blocks and have child tell values of all the 
others, e. g., the first block is two, what are the values of the other 
blocks, etc.? 

Draw different forms of blocks on the board. Erase quickly. Let the 
child tell the form which was drawn. 

Place numbers on the board, three or four jilaces in each. Erase 
quickly and let child tell the number. 

Put simple addition problem on the board. Erase and have child 
give the answer. 

Place 2, 3, 5 on the board. Then write 2, 3, 6, etc. Let the child 
give answer in multiplication. 
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Write a phonogram on the board and three words containing 
]>honogram. Erase all and have pupil tell what you wrote. 

Write five or six letters on the board, erase, and have children tell 
what they were. 

Have a number of phonograms or diphthongs on the board, erase one 
at a time quickly, and have pupil tell which one was erased. 

Have one child touch an object, another child runs up and touches 
this object and another, a third child touches these two objects and a 
third object, and so on, until fifteen or more objects have been touched. 

Have a number of different kinds of twigs in one hand. Let children 
study them a minute, then conceal them and have pupils name the kinds 
seen. 

Repeat this same exercise using early spring flowers. 

Eiir Training: 

Have a number of children go to the board. Teacher ciills four num- 
bers as 5, (), 9, 7, while children listen. Then children write from 
memorv. 

Children put heads on desks. Teacher touches child who is to knock 
on desk. Then teacher calls on- child in distant part of room to point 
in direction from which the sounds came. 

Have all children in room 'listen for a minute to all the noises they 
hear both in and out-of-doors. . 

Send one child to corner with back to children at seats. Teacher 
points to child in seat and he says, "Good morning, Mary,'* to child in 
corner. Child in comer says, "Good morning," to person she thinks 
spoke to her. 

Teacher sends row of children to board. Teacher dictates list of 
numbers such as 432, 650, 285, etc. Children write them in a column. 

Children close eyes and the teacher rodls hard and soft rubber balls 
and a wooden sphere. Children then guess which was rolled. 

Call out row of children. Teacher sounds familiar phonograms. 
Children sound and spell. 

Have all of the blocks on the table. Give the dimensions of one cer- 
tain block as : Find a block two inches high, three inches wide, and four 
inches thick. The child skips and finds the block and says, "This block 
is two inches high, three inches wide, .and four inches thick." 

The second grade have only the table of two's, but this exercise can 
be worked out in this grade: — Give one child a ball and have him bound 
it. As he bounds the ball he says to himself, "2x1 = 2," etc. All of the 
children in their seats think the same and the teacher caUs on another 
child who stands and continues the exercise. 

Play exercises on the piano in 2-4, 3-4, and 4-4 rhythm and have 
children at board indicate by marks the exercise played. 

Sing the notes of the scale accenting some notes more than othei*s. 
Have children tell which are accented. 

Teacher taps on desk a number of times. Pupil write.-? number on 
board. 

Have children bow heads on desks. One child is chosen to be the 
Mother Hen and leaves the room. Name three children at their seats to 
be the little chickens. The Mother Hen comes in and says, "Ciuck, 



5 
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Cluck/' The three little chiekrtiH answer, "Pei*}). peeyi." Mother Hen 
guesnes who are her little chickens. 

Story of *^Stage Coach" told. Each child in the room represents a 
pei-son or an object about the stage coach. As tlie story progresses 
and th6 name of the objects or persons about the stage are mentioned, 
the child representing each stands and whirls around once, every time 
his or her name is pronounced. 

Have a number of combinations of sounds on the board. Teacher 
sounds two and has two pupils each, sound one and find seme at the 
board. 

Have a number of books of various sizes and thicknesses on the table. 
Teacher touches three or four books at the same time naming an adjec- 
tive that describes the book touched. Then have child come up and 
repeat what you have done. 

Using the 8, 7, 6, 5, etc., in music, point in rhythm to a group of 
figures singing as you point, and then have child repeat same. 

Teacher describes a number of familiar objects, giving two or three 
distinguishing facts about each. Then has pupil tell name of the 
object descritMBd. 

Send thi-ee children from the room and have them sing in turn, while 
inipils in the room guess who is singing. 

Touch Training: 

Have ten or twelve childix»n stand in front of table with their hands 
behind them. Pupil or tejicher drops a blo(?k into each child's hands 
and children tell dimensions of blocks by feeling them. Tell which is 
heavier, lighter. 

Recognition of different fruits, — ^pear, orange, apple, banana, etc., by 
touch. 

Recognition of familiar objects as cup, bottle, etc., by touch. 

Touch a chi'Id with a i)encil, piei^e of chalk, a twig, a small piece of 
paper, and see if he can tell what it is. 

Smell and Taste Training : 

Exercises to train the sense of smell and taste may be introduced by 
the use of fruits, vegetables, sugar, salt, soda, etc. 

THIRD GRADE 

Visualization or Bight Training: 

Teacher writes column of four figures on board quickly, erases, then 
calls on individual children to give answer. Proceed in same manner 
with subtraction, also with the tables. 

Teacher writes column of four figures in air or with pencil on board, 
then calls on children to give answer orally or to write answer on board. 

Teacher writes number as |345,678 on board, erases, then tells children 
to reproduce same on board or to read same orally. 

Teacher writes figures as 324 on board, erases, then tells children 
to reproduce same. 451 

Give child a foot ruler or yard stick and let him observe length. Then 
have him put same aside and draw a line on board a foot or a yard 
long. 
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Have children draw a six inch square on board without ruler, a square 
foot, a rectangle two inches by four inches, etc. 

Have children estimate the length or width of door, window, desk, 
height of their schoolmates, etc. 

Place set of blocks before children. Teacher names one block, then 
covers blocks while she changes order, uncovers for a moment, then ealls 
on child to name blocks in order quickly. 

Place a number of objects before children, cover, change order, un- 
cover. Then call on children to name objects in order. 

Teacher draws five or more lines on board one upder the other, letting 
shortest line represent 2c, |3, 5 in., etc. Teacher names longest line 
or shortest line, lets children name the rest. 

Rows skip to the table (girls to the front and boys to the back). Find 
blocks one-half, one-third, one- fourth, two-thirds, three- fourths, five- 
sixths, and equal to other blocks. 

(five number of the large block. Have a child tell what the small one 
would be and then add the two. 

(yall the blocks, cylinders, triangles, cubes, squares, etc. 

('hild skips up to the table, puts hands behind his back. Place a 
block in his hands and have him tell what kind of a block it is, as, — 
**This is a cylinder," and hold it up. 

In the same way let pupil give the dimensions instead of kind of block. 

Draw figures of blocks in a set on the board and letter them as A 
(large) B, C and D, compare them, how many small ones could be 
made from the large, etc. 

Draw figures of blocks on board, give length and width, children 
tell what the perimeter is. 

Teach dollar and cent signs. Teach pt, qt., in., and ft. using 
measures in each case. Teach children to judge weights of things, as to 
which is heavier, lighter, etc. 

Teach table of 2's, 3's, and 4's thoroughly. 

Teach addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division signs. 

(Miildren skip to the board and write numbers correctly, especially 
the making of 3's, 5's, 6's and 9's. 

9 8 9 7 8 

Teach th^ simple combinations in addition as 6 7 8 5 6 etc. 



Teach addition of one and two columns and subtraction of two num- 
bers across. 

Send several children to the board to write quickly a word they know. 
Erase words and ask a child in his seat to name each child and tell 
the word he wrote. As, — "Mary wrote *cow,' " "John wrote 'high.' " 

Hold up one block (one of the larger ones in a set) have children 
find two or more blocks, the sum of whose volumes equals that of the 
given block. 

Assign a value to one block in a set; have children give relative 
values of other blocks in the set. 

Have children give the ratios existing between blocks of the same 
set. For example tell one row to get blocks two and three, then % is the 
ratio of this block (holding up small one) to this block (holding up 
larger one) etc. 
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Send children to get any block; have them tell what they have, as 
'*This is a four inch cube." "This is a six inch cylinder." 

Have children give the perimeters of the various faces of the blocks. 

Show children a block; have them find blocks equal to a certain part 
of the block as, — "Find blocks equal to one-half of this block" or "equal 
to % of this block," etc. 

Write simple combinations on the board and have children give tlie 
sums. 

Place rectangles of various commensurate sizes on the board. Give 
one a certain value, as eight. Then have children give value of others. 

Have children give Values of two or more combined. 

4 7 3 5. 

Give combinaticMis rapidly 8 6 9 4 etc. 'Table of 2's, 3's and 4's. 

Tables using Vs, %, ^4- %* %- As M* of 24, 30, 18, etc. 14 of 16, 
20, 28, 36, 48, 44. 1/3 of 30, 21, 15, 39, etc. 

Using blocks give ratios of 1 to 3, 3 to 1, 2 to 5, 5 to 2, etc. 

(live the lai^est block in set the value 1, give I'elative values of others 
as Vs. V^. %, %, etc. 

Train eye to measure inch, foot, yard. Estimate measurements of 
objects in schoolroom, schoolyard, neighborhood, . etc. 

Draw lines on board of different lengths and have the class tell lines 
that are twice the length of A, y*> of A, etc. 

Have class draw with rulers a 5, 10 or 6 inch horizontal line. Alsa 
vertical lines of various lengths. liCt pupils erase and try to draw lines 
of the same lengths without rulers. 

Have class judge how high the door is, how wide a window or a 
desk is. Then let them measure to test the results. 

Have pupils estimate how much water an ordinary pail will hold. 
With a pint, qmirt, or gallon measure test result. Var}' this exercise to 
include other measurements. 

Ask class to look at a pi(*ture or other object in the room, and then 
describe what they saw. 

Ear Training: 

Let one child run into corner of room with back to childi^^n. Teacher 
points to some child at seat who says, "good morning" to one in the 
corner. Child in the corner answera "good morning" naming the one 
who he thinks has spoken to him. . 

Children place heads on desks. Teacher lightly touches one child, this 
child raps on his desk, then teacher calls on child in different part of 
room to point in direction from which the sound came. 

Call row of children to front of room while children at seats observe 
and listen. T^et each child in front skip across the room. Tell 
children at seats to place heads on desks, while teacher points to one 
of the children in front of room, to skip across the room. Then have 
children at seats tell who did the skipping. 

Have pupils listen and tell what they hear, sounds near and far. 
Strike objects and have children tell difference in sound. 

Train the ear by the fast calling of numbers, children to write them 
rapidly with no erasing. 

Familiarize with the sound which different objects produce when 
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touched. Then tell them to put down their heads. Teacher touches 
several things in quick succession as, — edge of the desk, ink well, steam 
pijie, etc. Says, "Wake up." Pupil tells what was done in the right 
order, as, — *'You tapped the book, the ink well, and then the steampipe." 

Teacher performs sevei-al actions quickly, as, — opening and closing 
door, moving a table, opening and closing a window. Then pupils look 
up and tell quickly what was done and the order in which it was done. 

Pupils at the board. Dictate four or five numbers. • Pupils write 
quickly as, — 8, 7, 6, 5, 4. This training is for ear as well as memory. 
Train in large numbers as, — 6,384, 15,875, etc. 

Pupils form a circle, teacher standing on the outside with a large 
rubber ball. Give each child a number as 6, toss the ball high so that 
it will come down in the center, saying four and two. Child whose 
number is 6, to catch the ball when it bounces up. No other child is to 
move from his place. 

liepeat a short stanza of poetry and ask children to repeat what 
they remember. 

Dictate a sentence and ask the class to write it. 

Touch Training: 

Call a row of children to table, have them close eyes, while teacher 
pla2:es some objects as cone, sphere, cube, cylinder, book, etc., in their 
hands. Have them feel object then tell what it is. 

Call a row of children to table, have them close eyes, while teacher 
places block in each child's hands. Child feels block and with eyes 
closed tells dimensions and number of cubic inches in the block. 

Ask the class to touch lightly some book in their desks and tell what 
it is without looking into their desks. 

Ask class to feel of drawing paper. Have them distinguish between 
right and wrong side. 



BRIEF OUTI.INE AND SUOOESTIONS FOR ARITHMETIC 

FIRST grade: arithmetic 

The work consists lai-gely of sense training. The caution to the teacher 
beginning this work: Do not over-train any one sense. Place solids of 
different kinds on table. Teach names of them as cubes, spheres, 
cylinders, etc. Pupils handle solids with closed eyes, learn names and 
compare tliem. Uncover eyes and find other solids like those handled. 

Relative magnitudes. — Compare a solid with other solids. Compare 
objects with other objects. This is valuable work in language, touch 
and sight training combined. 

Visualizing — begin by placing common objects on table. Have pupils 
.observe. Teacher covers objects, pupils name from memory. This work 
of visualizing when combined with ear training and hand training is 
of great value in all work in arithmetic. 
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SKCOND GRADE 

Review of first grade work. , Toiieli ratios or relations of pint and 
quart, foot and yard; perimeter of square and its relation to other 
squares; relation of gallon and quart; relation of gallon, quart and 
pint, etc. Many practical exercises in the last part of this work should 
be given. 

THIRD GRADR 

The work of this grade is along the same lines as the first and second 
grades, but much moi*e difficult. Pupils observe, image, and write many 
problems and visualize all kinds of work from board such as, — letters, 
figures, sentences, etc. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

The aim in all grades should be to secure. accuracy and rapidity. It 
should constantly be impressed upon the pupils that less than complete 
accuracy is a failure and arithmetic is of no value except as it recognizes 
an absolute standard of accuracy. Emphasis should be placed first on 
accuracy and second on speed. 

Answers should be given promptly. Pupils should not be allowed to 
waste time while reciting. Occasionally they should write answers on 
the board. Give written tests occasionally. 

All work in fractions should deal with the small practical fractions. 
When studying multiplication tables, give many concrete problems in- 
volving work in these tables. 

When teaching linear, sqimre, or cubic measure, first present a unit 
for each table. In square measure the square inch is the unit. 8how 
that a surface three inches bv four inches will contain three rows of 
units, each row consisting of four units, making twelve units in all. 
Use blocks in introducing cubic measure, let children measure, also 
estimate with the eye and then measure to ascertain true measure- 
ments. 

In the fourth grade the transition from the sense training problem 
to the less concrete number work is made. 

In the fifth grade during the semester at least two recitation perioils 
a week or the equivalent should be given to thought problems. 

Half of the work for the sixth, grade should consist of concrete 
mental problems. The problems should be practical and relate to the 
industries and interests of the community. 

Problems of one type should be given each day until the principle is 
mastered. A great variety of problems illustrating the different appli- 
cations of the principle taught must be given. These problems should 
then be given with problems involving other principles studied, so that 
the pupil can discriminate l>etween the new and the familiar types. 

Teachers in the intermediate grades, especially the fifth and sixth, 
must aid in bridging over the gap between the mental, oral work of 
these grades and the written, thought work of the seventh and eighth 
grades. They should be given many concrete thought problems, espe- 
cially in the latter half of the sixth grade. Exercises in stating orally 
and in writing, problems, results, numbers, etc., should be given. Read 
problems occasionally and liave pupils solve them mentally. Vary the 
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work SO that the change from oral mental work to the written work 
of the upper grades will be gradual. 

UPPER GRADES 

Teachers iu the seventh and eighth grades must, make themselves 
familiar with the work of the intermediate grades and must make use 
of the skill in numbers which the pupil has when he comes to them. 

Pupils in the grades should add, subtract, multiply, divide, and com- 
pute with the same speed and accuracy as that of the intermediate 
grades. Pupils must attack written problems vigorously and intelli- 
gently. They should not be allowed to compute with pencil when prob- 
lems can be done "mentally. Allow pupils time to think out the problem, 
but when this is done, make the computations with the greatest possible 
speed. 

The text-book needs to be both pruned and supplemented. Omit the 
nonessential and supplement the essential. Give many practical prob- 
lems especially those which spring from the life of the community. 



BULLETIN NO. 9 

STATE OP MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

LANGUAGE OUTI^INE 

Prepared by Miss F^ara M. Nicholson, Supervisor of English in the 
Grades of Ironwood, Michigan. 

It is the aim to have the language development of the first seven years 
consist almost exclusively of oral work. Children who can express them- 
selves well orally \^ill have little trouble with later written work. To 
fill grade courses of study with the technicalities of grammar will avail 
little if the practical development of oral language is neglected. It is of 
little use to ask a child to write compositions on subjects of which he has 
no definite knowledge. T^et him first get and arrange ideas, and then 
express them orally, with system, and with a good choice of words and 
mastery of sentence construction. 

Back of the work of developing the power of expression lies the teach- 
er's fiirst mission, which is that of putting the child in possession of the 
right kind and knowledge to express. This throws the weight of language 
development on selection. It is not in the manufactured lessons, cut and 
patterned to the dead level of the ordinary and the obvious, that we shall 
find that inspiration that will stir the remote recesses of child-nature to 
its highest de^'elopment. From the first grade the materials must be 
gathered from the very choicest of the best works of all time, in litera- 
ture, history, art, and nature. Of these, such as make the highest appeal 
to the imagination and emotions should be selected. From music and 
musician, from art and artist, from poet, novelist, historian, naturalist. 
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and should be centered abont Romnlus, Julius Caesar, Oaesar Augustus, 
Diocletian, and Constantine. In American history in this grade, the 
story of the Civil War should be taught. In the seventh grade, English 
history should be taught. 

While it is not intended that the language work will include history 
teaching, it will draw largely from that source. The history work itself 
cannot be confined entirely to story-telling, but must be definite, .con- 
nected, and real. That the work is made pleasant, picturesque, and 
varied, does not imply for a moment that it is not, after all, work in 
every sense of the word, and work whose success depends on thorough- 
ness, and minute attention to details. The use and making of maps and 
the development of the important, connected matter, so that it will 
stand out in true relief from the background of story, is the work of 
history teaching. Language teaching draws more largely from the story 
side of the subject. 

There are in history many opportunities for description also, and no 
effort should be spared to secure good pictures of places, incidents, per- 
sons, and times studied. These should be in constant use in connection 
with the work. 

Literature is such a broad subject with so much that is excellent from 
which to select, that it is impossible to make definite outlines that will 
include or exclude selections arbitrarily. Much of the necessary matter 
will be found in the classics, the stories of Homer and Shakespeare, the 
stories that form the material of the great epics, dramas, and operas, 
the classical mythology of the Greeks and Romans, the Norse and 
German legends, etc. There is much in up-to-date literature that must 
not be overlooked, but infinite care should be exercised in discriminating 
between the fit and the unfit. But with Dickens, Stevenson, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Scott, Eliot, Ruskin, Kipling, Kingsley, and others from whom 
to draw, there is no limit of material. 

Throughout the grades the poems of Wordsworth, Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Bryant, the Brownings, Whittier, Keats, Shelley, Riley, Field, 
Stevenson, Lang, should become familiar to every child. He should 
know and cherish them as a part of his own intellectual being. 

Much of the success of poem-teaching depends on the appreciation, and 
personality and power of the teacher, and yet, any teacher may develop 
the power that comes of sympathy, appreciation and enthusiasm, if she 
will. She can soon learn to render the poem with feeling and dramatic 
effect that will react upon the expression of her pupils. 

No verse should be memorized which does not contain some element of 
greatness, and which is not poetry in the true sense of the word, both in 
music and in sentiment. No mere verse should be taught because it 
happens to contain a historical fact or fancy, a story or a thought that 
can be as well expressed in prose. We cannot inspire appreciation of 
poetry by teaching rhymes and jingles, or even fairly good verse. School- 
life is concerned with too short a period of time in which to deal with 
anything but the highest and best of the conceptions of life. 

The poem should be taught line by line, thought by thought, with 
somewhat exaggerated exi)ression. Much time and attention should be 
given to the development of tones and the pitch of the voice, that the 
musical effect may be obtained. Articulation, enunciation, and pronun- 
ciation should be carefully drilled upon, corrected, and kept to a high 
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ly, and dramatically. She should know her story thoroughly, and have 
it well rehearsed before she tells it to the class. She should require pupils 
to retell it, and have the stories repeated occasionally, until they become 
in reality a part of their own intellectual and moral make-up. If she 
appreciates the story, the childwn will likewise appreciate it. Obviously, 
the work of selection is a serious matter. The material must be ar- 
ranged and graded so that there will be uniform succession and growth 
of knowledge and power. 

Have the children study the new words as to meaning and use. Let 
them keep lists of these new words, and use them in sentences in frequent 
drills. 

Watch carefully the sentence construction in story -telling. Accept 
no s^tence which is not correct and complete. 

Never allow children to string along sentences, connecting them by a 
succession of "ands." Stop the story immediately, but with tact. Re- 
quire each sentence to be sharply distinctive, round, and orderly as to 
arrangement. 

Insist on clear articulation, distinct ^lunciation, and correct pro- 
nunciation. 

Aim to have the children acquire well-modulated, pleasing voices. A 
story will not give pleasure if it is told in a rough, harsh, or rasping 
voice. Cultivated tones are quite as important as correct language. 

Never allow a loosely-constructed, carelessly-arranged sentence to go 
unchallenged. Watch the tendency to run words into one another, or to 
drop the final consonant. 

Use only the stories collected and classified for the grade. Never 
allow pupils to select their own stories. Every story in the lower grades 
should first be told by the teacher. 

Place on the board lists of words to be used in the retelling of stories. 
Insist that the;)- be used in the exact sense. Encourage the use of new 
words. 

Pupils may be trained in a variety of ways to add to their vocabu- 
laries and discriminate in their choice of words. Put the word "walk" 
on the board and let them make a list of all the words that may be 
used to express the same movement, as trot, amble, pace, stmt, jog, 
glide, perambulate, stride, stroll, canter, gallop, etc. ; or the word "talk,-* 
chatter, gossip, report, rumor, conversation, dialogue, monologue, dia- 
lect, discourse, chat, hearsay, lingo, vernacular, conference, discussion, 
etc.; or '*price," cost, value, charge, valuation, estimation, worth, ap- 
praisal, expense, etc.; or "childish," silly, puerile, juvenile, immature, 
weak, etc.; or "gloomy," dark, shady, dusky, obscure, dismal; also 
morose, sorrowful, cheerless, sullen, depressed, acrimonious. 

History in these grades should be drawn upon for language material. 
The history work should center about great characters, and should be so 
distributed throughout the grades that it will yield a broad general 
knowledge of the world's history. In the first four grades, stories, of 
American history should be supplemented by the myths and legends of 
the Indians, and the Norse legends. 

In the fifth grade the Greek myths, and the stories of the Iliad and 
Odyssey^ as well as the history of early Greece centered about such char- 
acters as Pericles, Tinnm of Athens, Alexander the Great, should be 
used. In the sixth grade, Roman mythology and history should be used, 
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and should be centered about Romulus, Julius Caesar, Oaesar Augustus, 
Diocletian, and Constantine. In American history in this grade, the 
story of the Civil War should be taught. In the seventh grade, English 
history should be taught. 

While it is not intended that the language work will include history 
teaching, it will draw largely from that source. The history work itself 
cannot be confined entirely to story-telling, but must be definite, .con- 
nected, and real. That the work is made pleasant, picturesque, and 
varied, does not imply for a moment that it is not, after all, work in 
every sense of the word, and work whose success depends on thorough- 
ness, and minute attention to details. The use and making of maps and 
the development of the important, connected matter, so that it will 
stand out in true relief from the background of story, is the work of 
history teaching. I^anguage teaching draws more largely from the story 
side of the subject. 

There are in history many opportunities for description also, and no 
eflFort should be spared to secure good pictures of places, incidents, i)er- 
sons, and times studied. These should be in constant use in connection 
with the work. 

Literature is such a broad subject with so much that is excellent from 
which to select, that it is impossible to make definite outlines that will 
include or exclude selections arbitrarily. Much of the necessary matter 
will be found in the classics, the stories of Homer and Shakespeare, the 
stories that form the material of the great epics, dramas, and operas, 
the classical mythology of the Greeks and Bomans, the Norse and 
German legends, etc. There is much in up-to-date literature that must 
not be overlooked, but infinite care should be exercised in discriminating 
between the fit and the unfit. But with Dickens, Stevenson, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Scott, Eliot, Ruskin, Kipling, Kingsley, and others from whom 
to draw, there is no limit of material. 

Throughout the grades the poems of Wordsworth, Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Bryant, the Brownings, Whittier, Keats, Shelley, Riley, Field, 
Stevenson, Lang, should become familiar to every child. He should 
know and cherish them as a part of his own intellectual being. 

Much of the success of poem-teaching depends on the appreciation, and 
personality and power of the teacher, and yet, any teacher may develop 
the power that comes of sympathy, appreciation and enthusiasm, if she 
will. She can soon Jeam to render the poem with feeling and dramatic 
eflfect that will react upon the expression of her pupils. 

No verse should be memorized which does not contain some element of 
greatness, and which is not poetry in the true sense of the word, both in 
music and in sentiment. No mere verse should be taught because it 
happens to contain a historical fact or fancy, a story or a thought that 
can be as well expressed in prose. We cannot inspire appreciation of 
poetry by teaching rhymes and jingles, or even fairly good verse. School- 
life is concerned with too short a period of time in which to deal with 
anything but the highest and best of the conceptions of life. 

Tlie poem should be taught line by line, thought by thought, with 
somewhat exaggerated expression. Much time and attention should be 
given to the development of tones and the pitch of the voice, that the 
musical effect may be obtained. Articulation, enunciation, and pronun- 
ciation should be carefully drilled upon, corrected, and kept to a high 
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Htaudard. The expression should reveal the meaning and the spirit and 
power of the poem. Tt should be rendered musically and sympathetic- 
ally, and never permitted to drag or become monotonous. There is no 
other way in the world by which a full, rich, pure vocabulary can be 
acquired as satisfactorily as in the memorizing of poems. There are 
few better ways of inculcating the sentiments that make for high char- 
acter, and no better way of expanding the emotions. Loyalty, sympathy, 
faith, hope, ambition, and like qualities, respond quickly to the influence 
of poetry. If rightly taught, it becomes a power in the lives of the 
children for all time, and a treasure for future years, as well as a high 
form of culture. 

In every grade there should be a line of description work that defines 
common objects, and describes them in terms which individualize them, 
as, "A window-screen is a network of fine wires, crossed and recrossed 
at right angles, woven closely, and stretched on a light, wooden frame, 
which is fitted to a window, for the purpose of keeping out flies, mos- 
quitoes, etc." 

Describe such objects as a i)in, a door-knob, a needle, a shingle, a 
broom, a chair, a ski, a skate, a snow-shoe, a shoe, a room, furniture of 
a room, a blizzard, a visit to a mine, a shopping trip, a visit to a mill. 

The danger of the work in description lies in its possibility of becom- 
ing mechanical rote-work. Develop the description by having pupils 
suggest and select the most fitting words, and eliminate all unnecessary 
terms and words. Then let one pupil summarize the description. The 
work may be developed in the following manner. 

The teacher holds up a plate, and then puts it out of sight. She calls 
on different pupils to name its qualities, and gets the words, smooth, 
circular, flat, concave, hard, cMna, etc., and then calls upon one or 
two pupils to state the description in a few words. Through this work, 
the children should acquire facility in the use of words, and the power 
of seeing clearly things of which they hear and read, and of making 
others see vividly that which they describe. Discrimination must be ex- 
erf*ised in omitting superfluous details and emphasizing distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Copies of the best pictures are to be had so easily, and at a nominal 
cost, that it is quite possible for every class in every school to have a ' 
large supply of small mounted copies, so that a copy of each picture 
studied may be in the hands of each pupil. At least two artists should 
be studied in each grade during the year, and the pupils should know 
their works by their salient characteristics. They should be enabled 
to describe the pictures intelligently, and with appreciation of broad, 
artistic qualities as well as subject matter. 

Each week a certain amount of WTitten work, dictation, etc., should be 
included in the spelling exercises. Tliis work should develop the use of 
punctuation marks, quotation marks, capitals, abbreviations, dates, the 
possessive forms of nouns and pronouns, etc. Have all poems that are 
studied, carefully copied in note-books. Letter-writing, including social 
and business forms, should, of course, be taught throughout the grades 
l)eginning with the second. Very little written work should be exacted, 
but the papers that are done should be models of neatness and accuracy. 

In the second, third, and fourth grades, have weekly letters written to 
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parents, friends, or children in other schools, telling interesting things 
of school and home life, giving descriptions, etc. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades develop business forms, as 
applications for positions, subscriptions for papers or magazines, in- 
vitations, acceptances, regi*ets, also letters of condolence, thanks, etc. 

Have poems written from memory occasionally, and have prose selec- 
tions copied carefully from time to time. 

A portion of every day's work in each grade should consist of drills 
on irr^^lar verbs. Select lists of verbs from daily lessons and con- 
versations, and place the principal parts on the board, as, 

leave left left 

bring brought brought 

• 

and have the children use them in sentences. Keep the drills up in 
rapidity, interest, and brightness. Throughout all the grades keep up 
the drill on such verbs as shall, will, lie, lay, sit, set. 

Have daily drills also in the use of adjectives and adverbs. It is to 
be remembered that these drills are to be on the use rather than on the 
names of adjectives and adverbs. 

Place lists of words on the board and use in sentences, as. 



calm 




calmly 




quick 




quickly 




heavy 




heavily 




savage 




savagely 




fierce 




fiercely 




light 




lightly 




soft 




softly 




splendid 




splendidly 




1 the use of 


comparatives : 




good 


better 




best 


bad 


worse 




worst 


well 


better 




best 


many 


more 




most 


few 


fewer 




fewest 


beautiful 


more beautiful 


most beautiful 



Give drills in all grades on the correct use of personal pronouns. 
Use in narratives, descriptions, conversations, and sentences, until cor- 
rect use becomes mechanical and a fixed habit. 

He is the man of whom I spoke. 

It is I. 

Was it she? To whom did you tell it? 
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SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE OP LANGUAGE WORK FOR APRIL 

FIRST GRiLDB 

Poem Study: 
"The Wind," Christina Rossetti. 
"The Wind," Robert L. Stevenson. 
"The Baby," George MacDonald. 
"The Rock-a-By Lady," Eugene Field. 
"Foreign Children," Robert L. Stevenson. 

DeBcription: 
A square, a cube, a ruler, an Easter-lily, a button, a robin. 

Stories: 
One Eye, Two Eyes, and Three Eyes. 
Hop O' my Thumb. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
The White Cat 
The Ugly Duckling. 
The Six Swans. 
Stories from Lang, Andersen, etc. 

Nature: 

Plant seeds of flowers, vegetables, grains, and watch growth and de- 
velopment. Gather pussy-willows and watch development. Look for 
birds and learn their names. Compare with bird-plates. 

SECOND GRADB 

Poetti study: 
"Lady Moon," Houghton. 
"AriePs Song," Shakespeare. 
"Lullaby," Christina Rossetti. 

Nature: 

Watch and record the growth of seeds planted. Collect and study 
pussywillows. Record lists of birds seen and heard. Describe them. 
Describe their songs, nests, habits, colors, size, bill, etc. Make collec- 
tions of the flowers, grasses, leaves, etc., of the locality, and name and 
distinguish each. Tell something of the places in which they grow, 
soil, moisture, light, heat, etc. 

Description: 

Some typical flower of the locality. A typical tree. A bird. Clay. 
Loam. A cylinder. A frog. A needle. A pin. A spool. A pencil. 

Stories: 

Benjamin Franklin. Dante. Pippa. Selections from "Fifty Famous 
Stories." Stories from "Hiawatha." Romulus and Remus. Aesop's 
Fables. Stories from the North Sea. 
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THIRD GBABB 

• 

Poem Study: 

"Hiawatha's Childhood," Longfellow. 
"A Norse Lullaby," Eugene Field. 
"A Fable," R. W. Emerson. 
"Little Boy Blue," Eugene Field. 

Stories: 

Parsifal, Siegfried, Margaret from Faust, Robert Fulton, Thomas 

Edison, Bli Whitney, Phillips Brooks. 
"Little Pip" by Dickens. 
Stories of Colonial Days. 

Natture: 

Observe and record growth of flower-seeds, v^etable-seeds, grains, etc. 
Collect flowers, grasses, leaves, bark, and distinguish each. Keep records 
of the birds of the neighborhood. Note song, appearance, habits, nests, 
and compare observations with charts. Stiidy conditions of soil, heat, 
moisture, light, etc. 

Descriptions: 

How a bird builds its nest. How a bird flies. How rain falls. How 
snow falls. How the squirrel gathers nuts. How a cat washes its face. 

Describe: A circus parade. A fire. 

Visualize many simple objects rapidly and describe, as, a pin, a 
pencil, a piece of chalk, a card, a box, a string. 

FOUBTU GBADB 

Poem Study: 
"Daybreak," H. W. Longfellow. 
"The Day is Done," H. W. Longfellow. 
"The Rainy Day," H. W. Longfellow. 
"The Shepherd of King Admetus," TiOwell. 
"The Neckan," Matthew Arnold. 

Stories: 

Joe's First Story, from "Little Women." 

The Besieged Castle, from "Ivanhoe." 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Two Little Runaways by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Siegfried. Thor in the Land of Giants. The Death of Baldur. Tlie 
Binding of Fenrir. The Great Stone Face. Alice and the Two Queens. 
Dog of Flanders. 

Stories of the Revolution : Boston Tea Party, Crossing the Delaware, 
etc., Washington, Nathan Hale, Adams, Arnold, etc. 

Description: 

The making of a horse-shoe. How a boat is made. How a shingle is 
made. A cellar excavated. A house built. 

Describe a cylinder, a prism, a link of stovepipe, a smokestack. Name 
the verbs and adverbs that best describe the movements of light, snow, 
rain, heat, a cat, a lion, an automobile, an arrow, a breeze, a cyclone, 
a river, a waterfall. Describe the sound of a train, a whistle, a wagon, 
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thunder, a mill, a bell, the rain, the wind, a river, a waterfall, etc. De- 
scribe the sensation of feeling in touching a fur hat, a piece of silk, but- 
ter, water, a piece of wood, a box of sand, flour, velvet, leaves, etc. De- 
scribe the odor of onions, cake-baking, fresh bread, violets, a swamp, pine, 
cedar, an orange. There is at least one distinctive word which best de- 
scribes each sensation. Try to develop the right word for the right 
sensation, substance, or sound. Give verb, adverb, and adjective drills 
each day. 

Nature: 

Same as previous grades. Keep lists of birds and compare the observa* 
ticiis with charts. Learn more of the habits of the birds from various 
sources. 

Study the habits of the squirrel, chipmunk, porcupine, or other wild 
animals of the neighborhood. Describe. 

Collect, distinguish, and describe flowers, grasses, bark, leaves, and 
buds. 

Study the soil in wliich native plants thrive, also conditions of light, 

moisture, heat, etc. 

« 

FIFTH GRADE 

Poem Study: 

m 

"The Sands O' Dee," Ohas. Kingsley. 
"O Captain, my Captain," Walt Whitman. 
"To a Waterfowl," Bryant. 
"Children," Longfellow. 

Stories: 

Wanderings of Ulysses. Return of Ulysses. Perseus and Andromeda. 
Jason and the Golden Fleece. Hercules and the Golden Apples. Stories 
of the Trojan War, Helen, etc. The King of the Golden River. The 
Numberg Stove. 

Descriptions: 

How a chain is made. 

How pig iron is made. 

How a kite is made, and how it sails. 

How frost is formed. How moisture forms on the ice-water pitcher, 
and why. Why smoke rises, and how. 

Describe the sound of wind in the chimney, skating on ice, the car- 
penter's hammer, walking on leaves, tearing cloth, tearing paper. 

Describe the smell of a bakery, a fruit store, a grocery store, coflfee, 
the taste of salt, sugar, lemon, pepper, mustard. 

Describe the feeling of an apple, an orange, grass, bark, oil, ica 

Describe: The movement of a ball in the air. The movement of a 
buggy over a rough road. The motion of a cow walking down the road. 
A horse racing. A leaf in the wind. A boat on the water. Leaves on a 
tree. 

Visualize quickly a great many objects, and name their characteristic 
qualities,' as, a plate— oireufar, smooth, round, concave. A picture, its 
color, subject, general impression. 
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FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

Nature: 

See Fourth Grade Outline. 

Try to make a complete collection of the flowers, grasses, buds, leaves, 
bark, and woods of the locality. , 

Make a list of native birds. Find out everything possible of each. 

Make a list of native animals. Study at least one, as to habits, ap- 
pearances, etc. 

SIXTH GRADB 

Poem Study: 
"The Shell," Tennyson. 
*'Sir Galahad," Tennyson. 
Prelude to "Hiawatha," Longfellow. 
"Break, Break, Break," Tennyson. 
"Ode to a Skylark," Shelley. 

Stories: 

Julius Caesar, Caesar Augustus, Mark Antony, Battle of Philippi, 
Battle of Actium, The Triumvir, Conditions of Roman life, and govern- 
ment of the times. Use pictures, descriptions, etc. 

Other Stories: Jean Valjean, Jean Francois Millet, Jean Baptiste 
Oorot, The Blue Flower— Van Dyke, The Call of the Wild— London. 

Descriptions: 

Describe a piece of silk ribbon, a candle-stick, a pair of curtains, a 
rug; the making of a tabouret; the making of a loaf of bread, and give 
a statement of the underlying principles. Tell why a fly can walk on 
the ceiling. Investigate and explain other principles underlying 
phenomena of everyday observation. 

Explain the process of making cement for concrete buildings. De- 
scribe a steam-shovel at w^ork. Describe the sound of a robin's song, 
an automobile, falling bricks, loading an ore-car, a steam-shovel, a 
hail-stormu 

Describe the smell of vinegar, raspberries, a damp cellar, an orange, 
candy-making, roses. Describe the taste of pickles, sardines, cheese. De- 
scribe the feeling of water, oil, paper, sugar, a cat, marble. 

SEVENTH GRADB 

Poem Study: 
"When Earth's Last Picture is Painted," Kipling. 
"Work," Van Dyke. 
"Ode to a Grecian Urn," Keats. 
Selections from "Lucy," Wordsworth. 
"My Lost Youth," Longfellow. 

Stories: 

Beowulf, Arthur and his Sword, Excalibur, The Quest of the Holy 
Grail, Launcelot and Elaine, The Death of Arthur, Owain and the Lady 
of the Fountain, English History Stories. 

Descriptions: 
A spring in the rocks. 
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A bluff — its location^ shape, vegetation, soil and rocks which compose 
it. 

A river-bed — earth, and rock which compose it 

The different minerals of the neighborhood. 

A bird's nest. A tree. A flower. A leaf. A vine. 

Tell how iron-ore is obtained. How paper is made. How a railroad 
is laid. How ties are made for. railroads. How a bird builds its nest. 

Explain how an electric car runs. How water freezes. A spowstorm. 
A cyclone. 

Describe the motion of grass iu/ the wind, trees in the wind, a saw cut- 
ting wood, a horse running, birds flying, water — river, falls, spring, etc. 

Describe the sound of music, a child crying, a woman scolding, a 
chinmey falling. 

Describe the taste of a peach, a lemon, a cherry, an almond. 

Visualize rapidly and state characteristics of many objects as, an 
eggy a top, a picture, a pitch-pipe, a candle-stick, a flower, a vase, a glove, 
a book. 

Let the pupil merely see the object at a glance and th^i describe it, as, 
"An ^g is an ovoid in shapa It is creamy in color, oval in outline, 
smooth and opaque." "This candle-stick is of brass. It is composed of 
a short cylindrical holder fixed to a flat, circular base. It has a curved, 
semi-circular handle attached to a base and holder. The top of the 
holder has a circular, flat, projecting edge.'' 

What words best describe the motion of a feather in the wind, a 
lake's surface stirred by the wind, a snake, a squirrel, a frog, a river 
flowing down hill, a boat, a kite, smoke rising, a ball flying through the 
air? 

What words best describe the following : the silence of midnight ; nuts 
falling from the trees; the lake*s surface; the grass in early spring; the 
bare branches of the trees; the air after rain; a sand hill; (sound) walk- 
ing on gravel, mud, clay, dry leaves; a dog gnawing a bone; a hand- 
organ; scolding; laughing; sighing; a whistle; (taste) baking powder, 
lemon, vinegar? 

Much of the description of sound, taste, smell, toucli, etc., must be ac- 
complished through the use of comparisons and similes. 

In describing such qualities as the odor of an onion, develop the 
adjectives strong, pungent; of coffee aromatic, fragrant; of the noise of 
a bird flying swiftly, whirr, etc. 

A quality may often be described by#showing its likeness to something 
else. In fact, many qualities may be described only in this way. Others 
may be shown by comparison. 

Exercises that demand a visualizing of the thing or quality described 
should be used. The work requires life, interest, use of imagination, 
vivid visualization, and a sense of the meaning of words, to make it 
vital and profitable. 

7 
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BULLETIN NO. 36 

STATB OF MICHIGAN 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Lansing, February 1, IMl. 
To the Teachers of Rural Schools : 

This bulletin contains lists of free publications of tlie United States 
Department of Agriculture and of the Michigan Experiment Station, 
East Lansing, and the free bulletins published by this Department; 
also names of books on agriculture. The lists have been prepared with 
the needs of the rural schools in mind. The problem of how to secure 
some agricultural instruction for rural schools must be met. Economic 
and social conditions demand that these schools fit the boys and girls 
for farm life. The publications contain valuable information. It is 
hoped that teachers will avail themselves of the opportunity to obtain 
them. 

Very truly yours, 

L. L. WRIGHT, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



FREE PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICUI/PURE 

' 1 . 

The following bulletins are selected as those most helpful to rural 
teachers. Requests for these publications should be addrassed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. A complete list of publi- 
cations may also be obtained upon application. 

EDUCATIONAL 

No. 60. The Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural Common Schools. 

No. 73. Country Life Education. 

No. 96. How to Test Seed Com in School. 

No. 218. The School Garden. 

No. 408. School Exercises in Plant Production. 

No. 409. School Lessons on Com. 

No. 423. Forest Nurseries for Schools. 

No. 96. Arbor Day. 

No. 382. The Use of Illustrative Material in Teaching Agriculture in 

Rural Schools. (1905) 

No. 471. The Weather Bureau and the Public Schools. (1907) 

No. 134. Tree Planting on Rural School Orounds. 

No. 155. How Insects Affect Health in Rural Districts. 
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The Propagation of Plants. 

Beautifying the Home Grounds. 

Annual Flowering Plants. 

Modern Conveniences for the Farm Home. 

Boys' and Girls' Agricultural Clubs. 

Bird Day in the Schools. 

Does it Pay the Farmer to Protect Birds? 

Hygienic Water Supplies for Farms. 

PLANT PEODUCTION 

Potato Culture. 

The Sugar Beet. 

Insect Enemies of Growing Wheat. 

Barnyard Manure. 

Com Growing. 

The Production of Good Seed Cora. 

The Renovation of Worn-out Soils. 

The Prevention of Stinking Smut of Wheat and Loose Smut 

of Oats. 
The Germination of Seed Corn. 
Soil Fertmty. 
Beans. 

Dodder in Relation to Farm Seeds. 

Clover Farming on the Sandy Jack-pine Lands of the North. 
Alfalfa. 

The Adulteration of Forage-plant Seeds. - 
How to Destroy English Sparrows. 
Three Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 
The Apple and How to Grow it. 
The Home Fruit Garden : Preparation and Care. 
The Home Vineyard, with Special Reference to Northern 

Conditions. 
Pruning. 
Strawberries. 
Raspberries. 
Tomatoes. 

Spraying for Cucumber and Melon Diseases. 
The Lawn. 

Ti]e Home Vegetable Garden. 
The San Jo^e Scale and Its ^Jontrol. 
Lime-sulphur Washes for the San Joac Scale. (1906) 
The Rabbit as a Farm and Orchard Pest. (1907) 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION 

The Feeding of Farm Animals. 
Principles of Horse Feeding. 
Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
Ducks and Geese. 
Turkeys. 

Incubation and Incubators. 
No. 287. Poultry Management. 



No. 


157. 


No. 


185. 


No. 


196. 


No. 


270. 


No. 


385. 


No. 


17. 


No. 


443. 


No. 


457. 


No. 


35. 


No. 


52. 


No. 


132. 


No. 


192. 


No. 


199. 


No. 


229. 


No. 


245. 


No. 


250. 


No. 


253. 


No. 


257. 


No. 


289. 


No. 


306. 


No. 


323. 


No. 


339. 


No. 


382. 


No. 


383. 


No. 


99. 


No. 


113. 


No. 


154. 


No. 


156. 


No. 


181. 


No. 


198. 


No. 


213. 


No. 


220. 


No. 


231. 


No. 


248. 


No. 


255. 


No. 


J 24. 


ho. 


433. 


No. 


452. 


No. 


, 22. 


No. 


, 170. 


No. 


51. 


No. 


, 64. 


No. 


. 200. 


No 


. 236. 
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AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY 

No. 106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 

No. 355. A Successful Poultry and Dairy Farm. 

No. 413. The Care of Milk and Its Use in the Home. 

AGRICULTURAL BNGINBBRING 

No. 126. Practical. Suggestions for Farm Buildings. 

No. 235. Preparation of Cement Concrete. 

No. 347. The Repair of Farm Equipment. 

No. 187. Drainage of Farm Lands. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

No. 62. Marketing Farm Produce. 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL TOPICS 

No. 86. Thirty Poisonous Plants. 

No. 183. Meat on the Farm: Butchering, Curing and Keeping. 

No. 188. Weeds Used in Medicine. 



MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION FREE BULLETINS 

Make request for bulletins by number to R. S. Shaw, Director, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

REGULAR BULLETINS 

No. 179. Sugar Beet Investigations. 

No. 188. Experiments with Sugar Beets. 

No. 191. Shrinkage of Farm Products. 

No. 193. Some Experiments with Beet Pulp as a Stock Food. 

No. 199. Oowpeas, Soy Beans and Winter Vetch. 

No. 209. V^etables and Bush Fruits. 

No. 218. Some Essential Soil Changes Produced by Micro-Organisms. 

No. 222. The Codling Moth in Michigan. 

No. 225. Alfalfa in Michigan. 

No. 230. Some Bacterial Diseases of Plants, Prevalent in Michigan. 

No. 233. Insects of the Garden. 

No. 240. Roots Supplementary to Silage for Dairy Cows. 
No. 242. Feeding Whole Grain. 
No. 243. Cull Beans as a Food for Swine- 
No. 244. Insects New or Unusual in Michigan. 
No. 245. Poultry Raising. 
No. 246. The Practical Use of Starters. 
No. 251. Insects of 1907. 
No. 255. Cement Silos in Michigan. 
No. 257. Rearing Calves on Skim-Milk and Supplementary Feed. 
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Insects of Field Crops. 

Bean Production. 

Seeds of Michigan Weeds. 

Baby Beef Production. 

Suggestions on Planting Orchards. 

SPECIAL BULLETINS 

Frozen Trees and Their Treatment. 

Insects Injurious to Fruits in Michigan. 

Bacterial Associations in the Souring of Milk. 

Com Improvement. 

Com Production in the Upper Peninsula- of Michigan. 

Spray and Practice Outline for Fruit Growers. 

CIRCULAR BULLETINS 

Alfalfa. 

The Babcock Test. 

Com, Selecting, Storing, Curing and Testing for Seed. 
Tuberculosis. 
Vinegar and Its Making. 
No. 10. • Manufacture and Storage of Lime^sulphur Sprays. 
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258. 


No. 


259. 


No. 


260. 


No. 


261. 


No. 


262. 


No. 


11. 


No. 


24. 


No. 


42. 


No. 


47. 


No. 


52. 


No. 


54. 


No. 


1. 


No. 


2. 


No. 


3. 


No. 


8. 


No. 


9. 



BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION 

Free upon application 

Industrial Training. 
Drawing in the Rural Schools. 
Suggestions for Teaching History. 
Arithmetic Teaching. 
Township Unit System- 
Language Outline. 
A Study of School Gardens. 
A Study of School Grounds. 
High School Course of Study. 
Compulsory School Law. 
Teachers' Examination Outline. 
Rural High Schools. 
A Study of Corps. 
A Study of Soils. 
A Study of Horticulture. 
School Architecture. 
Special Day Exercises. 
I^anguage Teaching. 
Sense Training. 
Michigan Special Days, 



No. 


2. 


No. 


5. 


No. 


6. 


No. 


7. 


No. 


8. 


No. 


9. 


No. 


10. 


No. 


11. 


No. 


12. 


No. 


15. 


No. 


16. 


No. 


25. 


No. 


26. 


No. 


27. 


No. 


28. 


No. 


30. 


No. 


31. 


No. 


33. 


No. 


34. 


No. 


35. 
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BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE FOR RURAL SCHOOI^S 

Prices may be obtained by w:riting the publishers 

Agriculture through Laboratory and School Gar- 
dening by Daugherty Orange Judd Co. 

First Book of Forestry by Roth Ginn & Co. 

First Principles of Agriculture by Voorhees Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Domestic Science in Grammar Grades by Wilson. .Macmillan Co. 

Elementary Agriculture by Hatch & Haselwood . . Row, Peterson Co. 

Rural School Agriculture by Davis Orange Judd Co. 

First Principles of Agriculture by Goflf&Mayne. .American Book Co. 

Agriculture for Beginners by Burkett, Stevens & 
Hill Ginn & Co. 

The First Book of Farming by Goodrich Doubleday, Page & Co. 

First Studies of Plant Life by Atkinson Ginn & Co. 

Nature Study for Primary Grades by Cummings. .American Book Co. 

Manual of Practical Farming by McLennan Macmillan Co. 

An Introduction to Agriculture by Upham D. Appleton-& Co. 

Farm Friends and Farm Foes by Weed D. C. Heath & Co. 

Ornamental Gardening for Americans by Long. .Orange Judd Co. 

The Farmstead by Roberts Macmillan Co. 

How to Keep Hens for Profit by Valentine Macmillan Co. 

Agriculture for Common Schools by Fisher & 

Cotton Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Nature Studies on the Fann by Keffer American Book Co. 

Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know by 
Stack .Orange Judd C^o. 

Garden Making by Bailey Macmillan Co. 

School Needle- work by Hapgood Ginn & Co. 

Manual Training for Common Schools by Allen. .Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
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BULLETIN NO. 37 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

COMMON MICHIGAN BIRDS WITH SOME NOTES ON THEIR 

HABITS 

BY WALTER B. BARROWS 

Professor of Zoology and Geology, Michigan Agricultural College 

It is not easy to say just how many kinds of birds can be fairly called 
common in this state for more than 330 species have been recorded and 
while sixty or more of these are so rare as to have been taken only a 
few times, and as many more are very seldom seen, yet at least 150 
species occur regularly in some numbers and almost everyone of th^n 
is common at some time and place. In selecting a list of seventy-five 
common birds I have aimed therefore to include only those which are 
found regularly almost everywhere throughout the state, in suitable 
places and at proper times. Of course gulls, bitterns and ducks must not 
be looked for in waterless regions nor can we expect to find swallows, 
flycatchers and hummingbirds during the colder parts of the year. 

With the exception of a few species, the green heron, Baltimore 
oriole, field sparrow, wood thrush, and perhaps the bobolink, every bird 
in the list may be found commonly at any suitable point in the state, 
and all but a dozen or so nest regularly wherever found. The principal 
exceptions to this statement are the sapsucker, junco, white-throated 
sparrow, brown creeper, hermit thrush, and certain warblers which seem 
to prefer northerly nesting places and are seldom found in the south- 
ern half of the lower peninsula except during migration. 

The dates of arrival and departure, unless otherwise specified, relate 
to the vicinity of Lansing, Ingham County; spring arrivals ia Monroe 
or Berrien Counties might average five or six days earlier, while for 
the Straits of Mackinaw they would be; decidedly later. The greatest 
difference occurs however in the case of the earliest migrants, &e late- 
comers, like the nighthawk and wood pewee, moving very rapidly over 
the last stages of their journey. 

The writer will be glad to receive notice of dny mistakes, inaccuracies 
or errors of any kind which may appear in this article. The necessity 
for brevity of course has compelled the omission of numberless interest- 
ing facts which will be all the more valuable if readers discover them 
for themselves. 

No apology is made for omitting the scientific nnroes, but it has been 
the intention to mention all the common names by which each bird is 
known, and the writer will be greatly indebted to ani'one for additi<mal 
specific information along this line, and so far as time permits he will 
be glad to give information in regard to birds or bird books to any who 
are in doubt. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE COMMON BIRDS 



3. 


Herring Gull 


39. 


Vesper Sparrow 


2. 


Bittern 


40. 


White-throated Sparrow 


3. 


Great Bine Heron 


41. 


Chipping Sparrow 


4. 


Green Ueron 


42. 


Held Sparrow 


5. 


Ck>ot; Mud-Uen 


43. 


Junco; Snowbird 


6. 


Spotted Sandpiper 


44. 


Song Sparrow 


7. 


Killdeer 


45. 


Gbewink; Towhee 


8. 


Buffed Grouse 


46. 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


9. 


Mourning Dove 


47. 


Indigo Bird 


10. 


Marsh Hawk 


48. 


Scarlet Tanager 


11. 


Cooper's Hawk 


49. 


Purple Martin 


12. 


Red-shoaldered Hawk 


50. 


Bam Swallow 


13. 


Sparrow Hawk 


51. 


Tree Swallow 


14. 


Screech Owl 


52. 


Bank Swallow 


15. 


Yellow-Wiled Cuckoo 


53. 


Cedar-bird 


16. 


Black-billed Cuckoo 


54. 


Migrant Shrike 


17. 


Kingfisher 


55. 


Red-eyed Vireo 


18. 


Downy Woodpecker 


56. 


Black and White Warbler 


19. 


Sapsucker 


57. 


Yellow Warbler 


20. 


Red-headed Woodpecker 


58. 


Black-throated Blue Warbler 


21. 


Flicker 


59. 


Myrtle Warbler 


22. 


Nighthawk 


66. 


Magnolia Warbler 


23. 


Chimney Swift 


61. 


Chestnut-sided Warbler 


24.. 


Hummingbird 


62. 


Black-throated Green Warbler 


25. 


Kingbird 


63. 


Orenbird 


26. 


Phoebe 


64. 


Maryland Yellowthroat 


27. 


Wood Pewee 


65. 


Redstart 


28. 


Prairie Homed Lark 


66. 


Catbird 


29. 


Blue Jay 


67. 


Brown Thrasher 


30. 


Crow 


68. 


House Wren 


31. 


Bobolink 


69. 


Brown Creeper 


32. 


Oowbird 


70. 


White-breasted Nuthatch 


33. 


Red-winged Blackbird 


71. 


Chickadee 


34. 


Meadowlark 


72. 


Wood Thrash 


35. 


Baltimore Oriole 


73. 


Hermit Thrash 


36. 


Bronzed Grackle 


74. 


Robin 


37. 


Goldfinch 


75. 


Bluebird 


38. 


English Sparrow 







1. Herring Gull; Common Qull; Harbor Gull; Gray Gull; Big 
Seagull. Commonefit of the large gulls and the one usually seen about 
lake ports and harbors during the colder half of the year, but may occur 
at any time. During migration it sometimes visits inland ponds and 
streams and is then seen wheeling slowly over the water in search of 
fish or other animal food. Builds a bulky nest of grass, weeds, and other 
rubbish on rocky or sandy shores, commonly on islands, and lays three 
or four heavily spotted eggs. 

2. Bittern; Stake-driver; Indian Hen. A wading bird the size of 
a hen, but with longer legs and neck, and brown plumage marked with 
buff and black. The green legs, yellow eyes and brown plumage make 
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this species unmistakable. Its common names Stake-driver, Thunder- 
pump and Bog-bull, all relate to its resonant notes which perhaps most 
often resemble the repeated strokes of a heavy wooden mallet driving a 
stake. It is found oftenest in very wet ground where it walks slowly 
about in search of frogs, fish and insects, or stands silently watching 
until some of these come within reach. Its nest is placed flat on the 
ground or on a low tussock, and the ^gs are four, pale olive-brown, 
usually without spots. This species offers a remarkable illustration of 
protective coloration, its plumage blending so perfectly with the sur- 
rounding marsh vegetation that the bird is well nigh invisible even when 
standing fully exposed. 

, 3, The Great Blue Heeon-. (Often miscalled the "Blue Crane.") 
The largest and probably the most frequently seen of any of our herons. 
Feeding largely by night it is active mornings and evenings and may be 
seen quietly watching or slowly walking along the edge of pond or stream 
at almost any hour of the day. Its long legs and neck give it a height 
of nearly five feet and it is so wary as to be approached with difficulty. 
Frogs, fish, snakes, insects and meadow-mice fonn the principal food. In 
April or May its bulky nest of twigs and sticks in the top of a lofty 
swamp tree contains four beautiful blue unspotted eggs as large as a tur- 
key's. 

4. I Green Heron; Fly-up-the-Creek. Smallest of tlie family (except 
for tlie I-ieast Bittern), and readily identified by the general dark green 
color of back and wings. Abundant in suitable places from May to 
October as far north as Port Huron and Grand Rapids, but north of this 
infrequent or entirely absent. Oftenest seen when boating on small 
streams; then if disturbed it utters a harsh croak or two and flies rap- 
idly along the edge of the water, usually alighting on some overhanging 
branch, only to move on again as the boat approaches. Its nest is a 
scanty platform of sticks-and twigs in a low tree, most often a willow 
or poplar, and the eggs are pale blue, unspotted, and about the size of a 
pullet's. 

5. Coot ; Mud-Hen ; Crow Duck ; Blub Peter. It has a general slate 
blue color with a scanty white patch on each wing and a cream-white 
bill. In the fall it is often seen in flocks on open water and may be mis- 
taken for a duck, but during the summer it keeps more closely among the 
reeds and water plants, where it builds its nest among the cat-tails and 
sedges, laying from eight to fifteen thickly speckled eggs about the size 
of hens' eggs. It is not web-footed in the ordinary sense of the term 
but its toes are provided with wide membranous lobes or flaps which serve 
the same purpose as the duck's foot in swimming, but enable the bird to 
run about more freely in the tangled marsh vegetation. 

6. The SponrBD Sandpiper; Sand-peep; Pbbt-wbbt; Tip-up. A 
dainty little wader, not as heavy as a robin, and most often seen trotting 
singly or in pairs along the sandy shore of lake, pond or stream search- 
ing for aquatic insects and other wee animals on wet ground or in shal- 
low water. Its continual rocking, tilting and bobbing motion is more 
or less common to all the sandpipers. The nest, usually in a dry situa- 
tion, often in a pasture or a plowed field, is merely a slight hollow in the 
ground, occasionally lined with a few grass leaves and weed stems. The 
eggs are four or five, pear-shaped, heavily spotted, and surprisingly 
large for the bird, the four eggs frequently weighing more than the par- 
ent bird. 
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7. Killdeer; Kill-dee; Noisy Plover; Field Plover. This noisy and 
well known little wader arrives from the south as soon as the ground is 
bare in the spring and lingers in autumn often until the first snow-fall. It 
frequents wet and dry places alike, but shows decided preference for 
newly plowed fields and the edges of shallow muddy pools. Its black- 
ringed neck, black and white wings and bright cinnamon tail 
coverts make it a conspicuous bird, while its shrill and con- 
stantly repeated call of "kill-dee, kill-dee, kill-dee," insures its 
ready identification. It is seldom seen alone, oftenest in pairs 
or little squads of three to eight. The nest and eggs are similar 
in location and general appearance to those of the Spotted Sandpiper, 
but the eggs are decidedly larger, measuring about an inch and a half in 
length. Like the sandpiper, the downy young are able to run within 
a few houra after they are hatched. 

8. The Ruffed Grouse; Partridge. Formerly abundant in almost 
every section of the state, but has been materially reduced in numbers 
of late years through the destruction of the woodlands, especially in the 
southern half of the state. It is resident throughout the year wherever 
found. Its food consists largely of buds and leaves, especially while 
there is snow on the ground, but at other times it eats many berries and 
seeds, together with numerous insects. Its loud whirring flight when 
started from the ground or "flushed" is well known to every farmer's 
boy, and equally well known is the remarkable rolling sound made by the 
male bird when "drumming." It commonly roosts in trees, but in severe 
winter weather frequently plunges into the deep snow and passes the 
night completely hidden below the surface. The nest is a rounded hollow 
in the leaves, in which eight or more eggs are laid, which are white or 
buffy white, usually without any spots. The young run as soon as hatched 
and if the covey is suddenly disturbed they squat and hide skillfully, 
while the mother feigns injury and pretending to be badly cripple^ at- 
tempts to draw the intruder, dog or man, away from the neighborhood 
of the young. 

9. Mourning Dove; Turtle Dove; Carolina Dove. An abundant 
resident of the southern peninsula, but less common north of the Straits. 
In the southernmost counties it is resident throughout the year, but 
north of the latitude of I^ansing is not often seen in winter unless the 
season be unusually mild and the ground largely free from snow. The 
mournful callnotes of this bird are sufficient warrant for its common 
name. Few people, however, know that it possesses in a remarkable 
d^ree the power of ventriloquism, and usually when the call seems to 
come from a distance of a quarter of a mile or more the author of the 
notes is in reality only thirty to flfty yards away. Formerly this bird 
was often mistaken for the Wild Pigeon, but this is no longer possible 
since the latter species is now believed to be totally extinct. The Passen- 
ger Pigeon was nearly twice as large as the Mourning Dove and lacked 
the black dot on each side of the neck, which is a characteristic of the 
Dove. 

10. Marsh Hawk; Mouse Hawk; Frog Hawk; Marsh Harrier; Bog- 
Trottbr. One of our best known hawks, coming from the south in March, 
often before the uplands are free from snow or the ice gone from the 
marshes. It hunts back and forth over the low grounds generally only 
a few yards from the surface, rising above the trees only to pass from one 
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meadow to the next. The adult male is largely bluish white while the 
females and the young males are dark brown, but at any age or season 
it shows a conspicuous white patch on the rump and upper tail coverts 
by which the species may be identified readily. This hawk rarely if ever 
attacks poultry, but lives almost entirely on meadow-mice, frogs, snakes, 
and less often upon blackbirds and other small birds. It nests always on 
the ground (the only Michigan hawk which does so) and commonly 
lays six nearly globular white or bluish white eggs, usually without 
any spots. Fully entitled to protection, since its destruction of meadow- 
mlice and other rodents makes it one of our most valuable birds. 

11. Cooper's Hawk;. Chicken Hawk; Blub Dabteb. One of our 
smaller common hawks, found in all parts of the state and at all seasons 
of the year, but in very small numbers in winter. It may be recognized 
by its comparatively short, rounded wings and long tail, together with 
very slender legs and feet and remarkably long toes. The mature plu- 
mage is not gained until three or four years old, when it is clear slaty 
blue above and nearly white below, thickly cross-hatred with reddish 
brown ; the top of the head clear black and the tail slate blue with four 
or five broad, dark bars. The younger birds are browner and have the un- 
der surface largely white, streaked lengtlvwise with black. 

This is the hawk which does most of the damage to poultry in Michi- 
gan. It rarely takes full grown fowls but carries away chickens of all 
sizes from the downy young up to nearly full grown pullets. For this 
reason it is one of the few hawks admitted to be generally harmful 
and therefore not protected by law.- Aside from its damage in the poultry 
yard it destroys numbers of young quail, partridges and other wild birds, 
being preeminently a bird hawk, although it occasionally catches squir- 
rels and less often field mice and gophers. It nests in trees, making a 
bulky nest of sticks and laying three to five bluish-white eggs without 
spots. 

12. Rbd-shouldbhed Hawk; Big Chicken Hawk; Hen Hawk; Win- 
ter Hawk. The adult has a nearly black tail crossed by four or five 
distinct, narrow, pure white bars. When young (less than three years 
old) it is a very different looking bird and lacks the white cross bars on 
the tail, but at any age it shows rust red shoulders (lesser wing coverts), 
and this mark together with its large size, about 45 inches from tip to 
tip of outstretched wings, serves to identify it. As a rule this species 
does not trouble poultry, but feeds mainly upon meadow-mice, gophers, 
squirrels, snakes and frogs, although individual birds have been known 
to come to the poultry yard for chickens, and once they have formed the 
habit nothing but death seems to cure it. A similar species, so similar as 
to be readily mistaken for it, is the Red-tailed Hawk, which when 
adult may be recognized instantly by the deep rust red tail with a 
narrow black bar near the tip. Both these species are known as '^hen- 
hawks'' and from early spring until midsummer are frequently seen 
soaring in wide circles high above the fields and woods uttering the 
call note ''kee-aah'^ many times in succession. 

13. Sparrow Hawk; Kestrel; Rusty-crowned Falcon. A well- 
known little hawk, smallest of its kind in Michigan, and frequently 
seen perched on fence posts, telephone poles or the tops of low trees. 
A characteristic action is its hovering, almost stationary, al^ve a meadow, 
then darting down into the grass to seize a cricket, katy-did, or other large 
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insect, or perhape n field mouse, which is tal^en to the nearest fence post 
to be pnlled to pieces and devoured. The name of Sparrow Hawk is a 
misnomer, since it rarely touches birds of any kind. In nesting brabits 
it is unique among our hawks since it always lays its eggs in a hollow of 
some kind, usually the deserted nest of the flicker but occasionally the 
natural hollow of a decayed branch or stub. 
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14. ScRREcii Owl; Mottled Owl; Red Owl; Okay Owl; Littlk- 
uoRNED Owl. Our only small owl with conspicuous ear-tufts. So varia- 
ble in color as to be very hard to describe properly. Sometimes the 
general color is gray, sonietiiues bright rusty brown, but the feathers of 
the back and breast, whatever their color, always show dark shaft 
stripes. Like most owls, this one hides by day and hunts mainly by morn- 
ing and evening twilight or by moonlight. It nests in hollow trees where 
it lays four to six white uneiwtted eggs in April or May. The ordinary 
call is a series of clear, tremulous and rather musical notes, suggesting 
a wail rather than a screech. It is far more common about towns and 
villages than is usually supposed, and nearly evei-y city park has at 
least one family which always does good work in destroying English 
Sparrows and- mice. This is a most beneficial sjMK'ies and the law 
protecting it should be rigidly enforced. 
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15. Yellow-billed Cuckoo; Rain-crow; Rain-dove; Kow-kow. Gen- 
erally distributed throughout the state but never abundant. Usually 
found singly or in pairs, but unless familiar with its note, "coo-coo-coo" 
or '•^cook-cook-cook," it may not be noticed at all. Feeding almost en- 
tirely on insects, and especially upon hairy caterpillars, it is one of 
our most valuable birds, the only drawback being its scarcity. It comes 
from the south in May and withdraws again in September or October, 
and in the interim it nests at almost any time, building a fragile plat- 
form of twigs in a bush or low tree and laying two to four pale blue, 
unspotted eggs which are almost perfectly elliptical and about the size 
of a robin's. . ^ 

16. Black-billed Cuckoo. So similar to the preceding species as 
not to be distinguished by the ordinary observer. The expert, however, 
separates it readily, since the Yellow-billed Cuckoo has the larger part 
of the lower mandible yellow, and shows large white "thumb-marks" on 
the outer tail feathers, while the Black-billed Cuckoo has a uniformly 
dark bill, a circle of bare red skin about the eye, and the outer tail feath- 
ers only narrowly tipped with white. In general habits the two birds are 
so much alike that any description would answer for one as well as the 
other. 

17. Kingfisher; Belted Kingfisher. One of the few Michigan birds 
in which blue predominates. The possession of a crest possibly might 
lead one to confound it with the Blue Jay, but the long, dagger-like 
bill of the Kingfisher and its small, almost invisible, feet and l^;s render 
such a mistake unlikely. Its fondness for water, its habit of plunging into 
pond or stream to capture the small fish which form the larger part 
of its food, and its deep nesting burrow in banks of sand or clay all serve 
to mark the bird as specially interesting and attractive. Unfortunately 
its fish eating habits have prejudiced many anglers and it is much 
persecuted by gunners and especially by the thoughtless amateur, old 
or young, who has a rifle or other shooting iron which he must needs 
test on every wild thing within sight. The law distinctly prohibits the 
killing of the Kingfisher and promises fine or imprisonment .for viola- 
tion. The bird is not simply harmless to most game fishes, but de« 
cidedly beneficial through its destruction of crayfish and water insects, 
while its beautiful plumage and interesting habits lend a charm to 
every lake and stream in the state. The usual cry is a harsh rattle 
which is surprisingly loud for a bird of its size. The eggs are usually 
about six, pure white, unspotted, and of a very short oval shape, some- 
times almost spherical. 

18. Downy Woodpecker; Spotted Woodpecker (also known erro- 
neously as Sapsucker) . This is our smallest woodpecker and the spotted 
black-and-white plumage (the male showing a red crescent on the nape) 
serves to separate it from any other common bird except its larger rela- 
tive, the Hairy Woodpecker. The Downy is a common resident not only of 
the deep forest and lesser outlying woodlands, but of nearly every or- 
chard and grove, even coming regularly into the parks and shaded 
streets of town and village. During the colder half of the year (for 
this species stays with us summer and winter) he can be attracted close 
to the house by hanging a beef bone or a chunk of suet on a convenient 
tr^, which he will visit every day, and sometimes a dozen times a day, 
in company with chickadees and nuthatches. We have no more beneficial 
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bird in onr orchards, for he consumes lujriads of insects, larvae, eggs and 
pnpte, and altbongh like most woodpeckers lie takes a large part of 
hiB food from decaying wood, yet he uudoubtedlj- eafs thousands of in- 
sects which would otherwise injure twig, leaf or fmif. Bicknell Bays 
of its voice: ''In addition to its usual short, sharp note the Downy 
Woodpecker has a rattling cry which starts and ends with an abrupt 
precision suggestive of a mechanical contrivance set off with a spring. 
This is used in lieu of song." 
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(The Hairy Woodpecker is almost a duplicate of the Downy but de- 
cidedly larger, its weight in fact being at least double that of its smaller 
relative, ^e two birds are marked almost precisely alike, but in the 
DowDy Woodpecker the outer pair of tail feathers is white, more or lees 
barred with black, while in the Hairy these feathers are unspotted.) 

19. Sapsuckkb ; Yellow- Bellied Woodpecker, Similar to the 
Downy Woodpecker but somewhat larger and always known in adult 
plnmage by the red on the forehead and front part of crotan, together with 
the pale yellow of the lower breast and belly. In addition the adult male 
has a bright red chin, while this part is white in the female. Both sexes 
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show a velvet black band across the chest. This is a summer visitor to 
Michigan and abundant in all parts of the state in tho spring and fall, but 
nests freely only in the northern half of the lower peninsula and in the up- 
per peninsula. It is commonly confounded with the Downy Woodpecker, 
which it somewhat resembles, but it should be carefully separated from 
this valuable bird. It gets its name of Sapsucker from the habit of per- 
forating the bark of trees with smgll holes, commonly arranged in rows, 
from which it first extracts the soft inner bark and later drinks the flow- 
ing sap. Later still it may eat some of the insects attracted by the sweet 
sap, but as a rule these are mainly flies, bees, and wasps, which would do 
the tree no harm and their death does the fruit grower no good. Apple 
and pear trees are sometimes seriously injured by the Sapsucker's work 
and in particular some of the evergreens like the Scotch and Norway 
Pine are rendered unsightly by the continued and copious outflow of 
pitch which runs down the trunk of the tree for a distance of many 
feet. 

20. Red-Headed Woodpecker; Red-Head; Tricolor. Our only wood- 
l)ccker with entirely red head and neck (in both sexes). Otherwise con- 
spicuous for the velvet black back, wings and tail, with large areas of 
white on the rump and wings. The Red-head is found in the small groves 
of timber in cultivated districts and in the slashings of heavy timber in ' 
the wilder parts of the state. It flies with deep undulations from one 
telephone pole to the next, or from post to post along the highway, and 
its noisy cries and striking plumage compel the attention of the most 
unobservant. We find it most abundant from May to October, but while 
the .greater number spend the winter farther south a few linger in Mich- 
igan through the entire year, frequenting beech groves or oak forests 
where nuts and acorns are abundant. In spite of the general impression 
to the contrary, this bird is not particularly valuable, since it destroys 
insects rather indiscriminately, taking beneficial and injurious species 
alike, and showing a marked preference only for those of large size. On 
the other hand it is a notorious fruit thief and its attacks upon cherries, 
apples, pears and grapes, and sometimes currants and raspberries, go 
far to warrant the enmity which most fruit growers hold for the bird. 

21. Flicker. This bird is known in different parts of the country by 
so many different names that it is hard to make a selection. Perhaps 
those most often heard in Michigan are High-hole, High-holder, Wake-up, 
Wick-up, Yellow Hammer, and Golden-winged Woodpecker. The golden- 
yellow of the lower surfaces of wings and tail forms a good field mark 
when the bird passes over the observer, while the conspicuous white 
patch above the base of the tail is an even better mark as the bird fiies 
away from one. In addition the breast, belly and sides are thickly 
marked with circular, clean-cut black spots and the breast shows a sharp 
black crescent. The male has a red nape and a pair of black cheek 
patches, while the female lacks both. Our largest common woodpecker 
and found everywhere throughout the state from April to October. Un- 
like our other woodpeckers the Flicker gets a large part of its food from 
the ground. This food consists very largely of ants but also includes 
grasi^oppers, beetles and seeds. Its work in the destruction of ants pos- 
sibly is of importance to the agriculturist, but the rest of its food is of 
such a nature as to be of little value one way or the other. The bird, 
however, is decidedly ornamental, does no particular harm, and should 
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be given the protection which the law promises but does not always 
secure. 

22. Nighthawk; Bull-bat; Mosquito Hawk. The Nighthawk be- 
longs to the same family with the Whip-poor-will but the two are quite 
unlike in habits, as well as general appearance. The Nighthawk is a 
bird of the open country, with long slender wings and great power of 
flight,, most often seen cutting the air high above town or country, utter- 
ing its rasping call note "yank," and at intervals diving vertically or 
obliquely toward the earth for a hundred feet or more and checking itself 
by spreading its wings in such a manner that the air rushing between 
the quills gives out a peculiar roaring sound which is quite characteristic. 
If watched carefully a prominent white spot may be seen on either wing, 
which at a little distance looks like a hole or opening and we have heard 
the rushing sound just spoken of attributed to the air rushing through 
this hole in the wing. The Whip-poor-will on the other hand is a bird of 
the forest and thicket, leaving cover only at dusk, and then seldom rising 
high in the air, but flitting from rock to stump and post to tree, alight- 
ing frequently on the ground and constantly uttering its rapid, vibrant 
call which resembles the words "whip-poor-will" repeated five to ten times 
in as many seconds. Both species are strictly insect eaters and do a vast 
amount of good through their destruction of noxious pests. These are 
almost always captured on the wing, the bird flying with wide opened 
mouth, the edges of which are furnished with long bristles, so that even 
in the dark it is able to catch insects with considerable ceHainty. Both 
species lay spotted eggs on the bare ground or leaves without any at- 
tempt at a nest, the Whip-poor-will placing its eggs invariably beneath 
the shadows of thick brush or trees, while the Nighthawk almost always 
lays its eggs in the open field or not infrequently upon the flat sanded or 
gravel-covered roof of some city building. 

23. CiiiBiNBY Swift. (Often miscalled Chimney Swallow.) Readily 
distinguished from the swallow by its apparent lack of tail. Arrives 
from the south toward the end of April, rears one or two broods of young 
in its remarkable basket-like nest made of dry twigs glued to each other 
and fastened to the inner wall of a chimney, and departs for the soath 
again in September or early October. While often seen at midday 
wheeling in pairs or in trios overhead in pursuit of insects, it is most 
active morning and evening, and while feeding young often flies by moon- 
light As with most birds which nest in holes, the eggs are white and 
unspotted, and in the present species very much longer and more pointed 
than most other ^gs of their size. 

24. Hummingbird; Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Too well known 
to need description, but it should be said that we have in Michigan only 
one species of hummingbird, although the male and female are so unlike 
In form and color as to mislead any but the most careful. The male alone 
shows the bright ruby throat, the female and the young being plain gray- 
ish white below. The Hummingbird arrives from the south in May and 
remains with us until mid-September, occasionally a little later. Its nest, 
a perfect gem of bird architecture, resembles a little mossy knot on the 
nearly horizontal or slightly drooping branch commonly selected as a 
nesting site. Nests are most often found on apple, maple and 
beech trees, but occasionally on almost any other species except an ever- 
green. The eggs are always two, pure white and unspotted. The food 
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consistB largely of nectar, although the bird certainly takes a very con- 
siderable number of tiny insects and spiders from the flowers which it 
visits. Apparently young humimingbirds do not have to learn to fly, 
since they have been seen to fly directly from the nest almost as steadily 
as the old birds themselves. 

25. Kingbird; Bee Martin; Bee Biro. Easily known by .the slate 
gray upper parts and pure white under parts, the dark tail with a con- 
spicuous terminal band of white. Old birds have a patch of crimson on 
the crown which can be shown or hidden at will. 

Found all over the state from May to September, and well known to 
every farmer's boy from its flycatching habits and its frequent attacks 
on crows and hawks. Its bulky nest of twigs, straw, string and feathers 
is placed most often upon a thorn tree or scrubby fruit tree at no great 
height from the ground, and commonly contains four creamy white eggs 
beautifully spotted and streaked with various shades of brown. This 
species is fond of the vicinity of water and frequently dips its bill while 
flying, after the manner of a swallow, but probably in most of these 
cases it snaps up insects from the surfaca Its characteristic flight, with 
widely spread tail and quickly vibrating wings serves to identify it almost 
as far as it can be seen. 

26. Phoebe; Pewee; Bridge Pbweb; Barn Peweb. Another very 
common flycatcher which is found everywhere throughout the state, 
placing its nest most often under a bridge or on the beam of a shed or 
bam, but also occasionally on a ledge of rock or even on a shelf of sand 
or a projecting root in a sand bank. Probably the most characteristic 
action of the bird is the frequent sagging and flirting of the tail. Its 
general color above is grayish olive, becoming smoky brown on the top 
and sides of the head. The under parts are dull whitish without special 
markings. It resembles the Wood Pewee quite closely but lacks the 
white wing bars which are usually visible in that species. Its common 
call note is suggested by the word "phoebe" uttered sharply and with con- 
siderable energy, with the accent on the last syllable. Captain Bendire 
writes it "see-hee." The clear, long drawn, plaintive "pee-wee'* of winter 
and early spring is given by the Chickadee weeks or even months before 
the Phoebe arrives from the south. The eggs are pure white and almost al- 
ways without markings; rarely with a few brown specks. 

27. Wood Pewee. So similar to the other small flycatchers as to be 
recognized with diflSculty. The light (nearly white) wing bars offer the 
best recognition mark, and the fact that it otherwise resembles the 
Phoebe but has a somewhat shorter tail may also be of service. It comes 
from the south about the middle of May, builds its nest during the first 
half of June (often with a second nest in July or August) and dis- 
appears again about the middle of September. The nest is characteristic; 
shallow, thin walled, often bottomless or nearly so, yet so securely placed 
on a horizontal branch, and its material so firmly interwoven and glued 
by spiders* webs and perhaps some other sticky material, that it fre- 
quently outlasts the winter. It is built mainly of fibrous materials, in- 
cluding grasses, bark, rootlets and various plant fibres, and so covered 
outside with spiders' webs, moss, lichens and other materials as to closely 
resemble the branch on which it is placed. The eggs, two, three or four, 
are white or cream colored, heavily marked about the larger end with 
brown or purple spots and lines. The ordinary note is the long drawn 

9 
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plaintive "phoebe" or "pee-wee" which is perfectly characteristic but de- 
fies description. The food consists almost entirely of insects. 

28. Prairie Horned Lark; Shore Lark; Prairie Lark; Yellow- 
Throat. In earliest spring, while there is still mnch snow on the north 
slopes and everywhere in the woods, this little lark will be heard twit- 
tering in the bare fields and may be found nesting on the sides of grassy 
knolls or in open stubble fields. Its song is a rather feeble performance 
and resembles, as nearly as I can express it, the words, "think, think-a- 
little-think." Sometimes this song is uttered from a clod of earth or the 
top of a fence post, and less often while the bird hovers in the air at a 
height of fifty or one hundred feet. Possibly it sometimes sings at a much 
higher elevation, but its song is far from loud and thus may pass un- 
noticed. • 

On the ground the bird runs like a mouse and when fiushed flies with 
great ease and rapidity, often rising to a considerable height, circling 
for a few moments, then dropping to the earth again at no great distance 
from its starting place. The nest is always placed on the ground and 
consists of grasses and vegetable fibres closely interwoven and quite thick 
and warm. Four or five eggs are laid varying in color from olive to 
dirty white, thickly and finely spotted with brown. This little bird eats 
millions of weed seeds as well as some insects, while it does no harm 
of any kind so far as we can discover. It has been charged with pulling 
sprouting wheat, but we have found no evidence in support of this 
claim. 

29. Blub Jay. Recognizable at a glance by the general bright blue 
color checked with black and white, and the conspicuous crest. It can 
be mistaken for no other bird, except possibly the Kingfisher, from which 
its habits easily distinguish it. 

With the exception of the Crow this bird probably has caused more 
discussion than any other bird in the state. Its food includes almost 
everything eatable but it shows special fondness for acorns, beechnuts, 
small fruits and insects. It robs the nests of smaller birds, eating their 
young or eggs with avidity, but this seems to be largely a matter of 
individual taste. At some times and places, even in the nesting season, 
the Blue Jay appears to live peaceably with its neighbors ; in other places 
it is a pirate and a robber bent always upon mischief. 

Its ordinary call is a harsh note sounding like "jay, jay," which gives 
it its common name, but it has also an odd, yodling call which Seton 
Thompson writes "sir-rootle, sir-roo-tle, sir-roo-tle." Again it imitates 
the loud "kee-ah" or "keo" of the red-shouldered and red-tailed hawks, 
deceiving even the practiced ear. Although less often heard, the jay has a 
rather disjointed but sweet, low, warbling song, heard often in late winter 
and early spring, but also during the height of the nesting season. The 
bulky nest of twigs and roots is placed in some low tree, often an ever- 
green, and contains from four to six eggs so heavily marked with brown 
and lavender as almost to obscure the ground color of olive or buflf. 

30. Crow. Too well known to need description, its large size, uni- 
formly black plumage and hoarse notes, "caw, caw, caw" rendering it un- 
mistakable. Volumes have been written on its habits, yet agriculturists 
are still divided as to its economic value. It^does immense damage 
through the destruction of poultry and the eggs and young of wild birds, 
as well as by pulling sprouting com and other grains, eating com "in the 
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milk" and attacking many cultivated fruits. It also sows broadcast the 
seeds of poison ivy and poison sumac. On the other hand it may do some 
good through the consumption of carrion and it certainly confers some 
benefit in the destruction of insects. Careful investigation, however, 
shows that its value as an insect eater has been much overestimated. It 
is not particular whether the insects are alive or dead and moreover shows 
a decided preference for large and comparatively harmless insects avoid- 
ing most of the common and destructive species which infest the field, 
garden and orchard. Probably its best work is the consumption of grass- 
hoppers and May-beetles. It eats very few cutworms or other cater- 
pillars. In short the sum total of the Crow's good deeds is by no means 
large and is far outweighed by the harm dene. 

31. Bobolink; Wiiitb-winged Blackbird; Skunk-headed Blackbird; 
Skunk-head. The male in spring is clear black below, mixed black, 
white and cream above; the female is pale buff streaked along the sides 
and over all the upper parts with black. After midsummer the old males 
lose all the clear black and white, and old and young of both sexes re- 
semble the female described above. This, the most rollicking and voluble 
songster of our meadows and open fields, is a common resident from 
May to September,, when it leaves us for the Carolina rice-fields where 
it is known as the rice-bird and ortolan. While with us it does little or 
no harm, living mainly on insects and weed seeds and enlivening our 
fields with its truly remarkable song, which is a medley of rapidly uttered 
notes, some with the ringing quality of cut glass, others metallic as 
piano wire, while they are poured out in such a flood of indescribable 
melody as to bafile description. A mere hint of the quality of the call 
note is conveyed in the bird's common name if it be shortened to "bob- 
link." 

32. Cowbird; Cow Bunting; Cow Blackbir'd; Lazy-bird. The small- 
est of our blackbirds and the male easily known by the greenish black 
plumage and brown head. Often seen feeding in small squads about the 
feet of grazing cattle or even perched upon their backs. Unique among 
Michigan birds from its habit of laying its eggs always in the nest of some 
other bird, never making any attempt to build a nest of its own. The 
nests thus used are mainly those of smaller birds, warblers, sparrows, 
vireos, etc., and the larger egf^ of the Cowbird is thus quite conspicuous. 
The nest owner, however, often overlooks the obvious fraud and rears 
the young cowbird, commonly with the complete loss of her own brood. 
The destruction of young birds in this way is often enormous, and the 
Cowbird must be regarded on this account if for no other reason, a most 
undesirable citizen. 

The female has a dirty, grayish or brownish gray plumage not distantly 
resembling an overgrown female English Sparrow. 

33. Red-winged Blackbird; Redwing; Swamp Blackbird. Best 
known of all our blackbirds, the glossy black coat and scarlet epaulets of 
the male making him doubly conspicuous. Every cat-tail marsh in the 
state has its colony of Redwings and these birds form the larger part of 
the great mixed flocks of blackbirds which visit the grain fields and stub- 
ble fields for food. The Redwing comes from the south early in March, 
invariably in flocks, and the first flocks always consist entirely of adult 
males. A week or ten dayD later, perhaps by March 20 or 25, flocks of 
females and young males appear these being streaked with brownish or 
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grayish above and below and mottled or not with dull red on the shoul- 
ders. 

Samuels writes the Redwing's "song" with the syllables "quonk-a-ree," 
which gives a fair idea of its call, which is musical and pleasing, bb ut- 
tered by the birds perched singly on bush-top or dead reeds close to the 
water. The clear whistle "a-lee-e-e, a-lee-e" uttered on the wing or as an 
alarm call from a perch, is one of the most penetrating of bird calls and 
is often heard from far overhead when the bird himself is almost or quite 
out of sight. The nest of grasses and weed-stalks is usually hung or 
woven among the cat-tails, sedges or bushes which stand in shallow water, 
and is seldom more than a foot or two from the surface, sometimes being 
placed flat on the top of a grassy tussock. The eggs are four or Ave, spot- 
ted and pen-marked with brown, purple and black on a greenish white 
background. 

34. Meadowlabk; Common Lark; Field Lark. Known at a glance 
by the V-shaped black collar separating the bright yellow throat and 
breast. Abundant everywhere in open country in the Lower Peninsula 
and in favorable places in the Upper Peninsula. A welcome arrival from 
the south in earliest spring, and one of the last migrants to go in the 
fall. Nests on the ground in grassy fields and lives mainly on insects, 
with a few seeds. One of the most valuable birds on the farm. 

35. Baltimore Oriole; Qolden Robin; Hang-nest. T^e brilliant 
coat of orange and black is distinctive, and the purse-shaped nest swung 
from the drooping branch of elm or birch is equally characteristic. 

This is one of the most beautiful of our summer visitors and well 
known throughout the Lower Peninsula up to about 44°, though entirely 
absent from the Upper Peninsula. It arrives with great regularity from 
the south, the average date for males being about May 5, tiie females a 
week later. The voice is -rich and mellow, but the few notes uttered in 
close succession can hardly be called a song. Bendire writes the com- 
monest form as "hioh, hioh, tweet-tweet" As an insect eater the oriole 
has few rivals and the fact that he loves green peas and sometimes punc- 
tures grapes and apples should not be allowed to weigh heavily against 
him. 

36. Bronzed Crackle ; Crow Blackbird. Largest of our blackbirds, 
the head and neck changeable blue-purple-green-black, the back brassy 
or bronzed (whence the name), the eye bright yellow. This is the com- 
mon blackbird of our lawns and parks, whei'e it forages for white-grubs, 
cutworms and May-beetles, sometimes singly, more often in flocks of ten 
to thirty. The bulky nests of grass, bark, etc., are oftenest placed high 
up in evergreen trees, but sometimes in hardwood trees or even in niches 
about buildings. The notes are harsh and disagreeable and the bird does 
more or less damnge by pulling sprouting corn and grain and eating ^ome 
corn in the "roasting-ear" stage. Nevertheless it consumes myriads of 
harmful insects and in the opinion of many who ought to know the good 
thus done far outweighs all harm. 

The eleven species following, numbers 37 to 47, belong to the family of 
finches, which are mainly seed-eaters or bud-eaters, as indicated by the* 
strong cone-shaped bill which is used with great skill for a varielv of 
purposes. The finches and sparrows include some of our best songsters 
as well as some of our most beautiful birds. They have strong powers of 
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flighty a high degree of intelligence, and though mainly vegetarian in 
diet not a few eat insects freely, and none of them does any serious in- 
jary, although the grosbeaks and some others occasionally eat fioiit buds 
rather freely and more rarely take a little fresh fruit. It is impossible 
to draw the line sharply between the sparrows and finches, but as a rule 
the latter are more brightly colored and the males and females differ 
widely, while the sparrows are more soberly colored and the sexes more 
nearly alike. 

37. Goldfinch; Wild Canary; Thistle-bibd ; Ybllowbibd. Univer- 
sally distributed throughout the state, but much more plentiful some 
years than others, and always more abundant in summer than in winter. 
The male in summer is unmistakable in body plumage of lemon yellow 
with a velvet black cap and black wings and tail with white edgings. The 
female is a decidedly yellow bird but lacks all the sharp black and white 
markings of the male and the yellow is duller. In winter both sexes 
lose most of their yellow and would hardly be recognized as the same 
birds. Goldfinches are most often found in flocks, and these are very 
conspicuous in May and June, feeding on seeds of the elm or gathering 
by scores on the patches of dandelions to feast on their ripening seeds. 
The male has a delightful, canary-like song, and its commonest call-note 
while at rest also closely resembles that of the Canary. The nest, which 
is bulky, soft and deeply hollowed, is rarely built before the first of July, 
often not until the middle or end of that month. Five or six tiny blue- 
white ^gs, without any spots, are commonly laid. 

This bird must not be confounded with the Yellow Warbler. (No. 57.) 

38. English Sparrow; House Sparrow; Common Sparrow. Too 
well known to need description ; the commonest sparrow now in town or 
country, and not likely to become less so. Doubtless it has some good 
points but being a typical seed-eater it takes insects rarely and irregularly, 
never in sufficient quantities to do any perceptible good. It drives away 
many of our better birds, either by direct attack or more commonly by 
appropriating the nesting boxes and other holes which they would other- 
wise use, and when we throw out seeds and other food in winter to at- 
tract native species the English Sparrow usually arrives first and devours 
everything in sight. It soils our porches and eaves with its droppings, 
stops up our roof pipes with its nests, and often infests houses and stables 
with mites and other parasites which are undesirable. There is a grow- 
ing belief also that this bird is largely responsible for the distribution 
of hog cholera from farm to farm, the germs being carried by the bill, 
feet and plumage. 

39. Vkspbr Sparrow; Grass-finch; Bay-wingbd Bunting. A bird 
of the oi>en country, delighting in the upland sheep pasture or the 
neglected mowing lot, and often nesting in the cornfield or among the 
half-grown wheat. It loves to sing from fence post, telephone wire or 
low tree top, but all its food, both insects and seeds, comes from the 
ground and its nest is always built on or rather in the ground, since it 
is commonly sunken until its rim is fiush with the surface. The song is 
one of those simple unpretentious little performances which are never- 
theless very hard to describe. It resembles that of the Song Sparrow 
somewhat, and like that is repeated again and again from the same perch, 
but the notes are clearer, sweeter, more delicate, making the song as a 
whole less mechanical and more musical. The bird itself is best separated 
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from the other sparrows with spotted breasts by the wliite outer tail 
feathers which are most conspicuous as the bird flits from one perch to 
another. 

40. Whitb-tiikoated Spabrow ; White thboat ; Peabody-bird ; 
Canada Bpabbow. One of our larger ajKirrows which occurs in soothem 
Michigan only as a migrant but nests comniouly from the middle of the 
Lower Peninsula northward. Lilie the Vesper Sparrow this bird gets 
practically all its living from the ground, ond ils nest is built there also, 



but it is a bird of the thicket and grove rather than of pasture or field, 
tind if we surprise a party of White- throats feeding in the open they in- 
variably seek cover in the nearest shrubbery. Its song has been variously 
rendered, the commonest forms perhaps being by the words "sow whe-e- 
eat Peabody, Peabody, Peabody" and "sweet-sweet-sweet Canada, Canada, 
Canada." Usually the second or third note is highest and very clear 
while the succeeding notes fall r^:alarly and are uttered with increas- 
ing rapidity. This is one of the most characteristic songs of the northern 
woods, particularly of the cedar swamiis and the evergreen fringes along 
the Btreams. 
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41. Chipping Sparrow; Chippy; Hair-bird; Hair Sparrow. Prom 
April to October this confiding little sparrow may be found abundantly 
anywhere in the settled parts of the state. Usually we see it only in 
pairs or singly, but in autumn it forms scattering flocks and feeds on 
weed seeds in company with other sparrows. The young are fed freely 
on insects and the old birds doubtless consume a. few more, but as a 
whole the food consists of various small seeds, particularly those of 
grasses and weeds. The nest is placed most ofteii in some low bush or 
tree, preferably an evergreen early in the seasan, but sometimes in a lilac 
bush, a fruit tree or even an oak or maple. The nest is made very largely 
of horse hair (whence the name Hair-bird) but always has a foundation 
of roots and grasses. The eggs rarely exceed four and are a beautiful 
blue-green color rather sparsely spotted and streaked with black, these 
markings tending to form a circle or wreath at the large end. In most 
regions at least one nest in three will contain an ^g or two of the Cow- 
bird. The song consists of a simple trill formed by the rapid repetition 
of a single note anywhere from ten to one hundred times. As a rule the 
notes are rather feeble, wooden and unmusical but there is much individ- 
ual difference and I have heard the song late at night when it was sweet 
and decidedly pleasing. 

42. Field Sparrow; Bush Sparrow; Field Chippy. John Burroughs 
says this bird's song is like the words "fe-o, fe-o, fe-o, few-few-few, fee- 
fee-fee," uttered at first high and leisurely, but running very rapidly to- 
ward the close which is low and soft.' 

The Field Sparrow is partial to bushy pastures and the edges and open- 
ings of second growth woods, but it is found with us only in the Lower 
Peninsula, and in greatest numbers in the middle and southern counties. 
It nests either on the ground or in low bushes and brambles, and the 
nest and eggs are not always separable from those of the Song Sparrow 
and some others. The bird itself is one of the few small sparrows which 
shows neither spots nor streaks on the under parts. The reddish-yellow 
bill separates it easily from the Chipping Sparrow in which the bill is 
black. 

43. JuNCo; Slate-colored Snowbird; Common Snowbisd. An 
abundant migrant throughout the state and a common summer resident 
of the northern half. The slate-colored plumage, with white belly and 
outer tail-feathers, serves to identify the male at a glance, and the female 
is very similar but a little browner. During migration it appears in 
large but straggling flocks, which haunt the edges of woods, the brushy 
pastures, and the hedges and fences that border roads and fields. 

Its food is mainly small seeds and it does incalculable good by its 
destruction of the common weed seeds of farm and garden. It lays 
three to five speckled eggs in a well hidden, neatly built nest on the 
ground. The ordinary song is a prolonged, clear trill, which in late 
spring and summer changes to an interrupted warble. Its call-note or 
alarm-note is a sharp "smack" or "chap." 

44. Song Sparrow; Hedge Sparrow; Bush Sparrow; Ground Spar- 
row; Ground-bird. Our most abundant native sparrow throughout the 
state, and with us from March to November, while a few always winter 
in the southern counties. It shows the typical "streakiness" of spar- 
rows, being reddish brown above and ashy or whitish below, everywhere 
streaked with brownish black, the streaks below tending to run together 
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and form a conspicuous spot or patch in the middle of the breast. This 
is true of the Vesper Sparrow also, but in lesser degree, the streaks being 
fewer and narrower and the breast spot less conspicuous; moreover the 
Song Sparrow has no white in the tail. It feeds mainly on the ground, 
going to shrubs, vines and bushes for insect food for its young, and 
almost always seeking an elevated, perch, — fence post, bush or tree — 
from which to chant its pretty song. This usually b^ns with three high, 
emphatic, evenly spaced notes, followed by a dozen which are more or 
less "jumbled," these in turn by a decided trill, ending with two or three 
distinctly lower notes. The song may be phrased somewhat like this: 
"chink, chink, chink, tinker, tinker, tinker, tinker, tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-tunk, tunk" ; 
but there is great variation among different performers, and the same 
individual may use several different songs. The three introductory notes, 
however, are seldom omitted. The nest is always neatly built of woven 
grasses, rootlets and other fibrous materials, and is deeply hollowed and 
carefully lined, usually with hair. It is placed indifferently on the 
ground, or in a bush or hedge, less often in a tree at some height from 
the ground. The first nest, in April, is likely to be hidden in the 5iick dry 
grass, or else placed in an evergreen, but the later nests may be built 
anywhere. The eggs are three to six and vary interminably in shade of 
ground color and pattern of markings, but they are always spotted with 
brown or black on a bluish, greenish or white background. This bird 
has many natural enemies, the most dangerous being the house cat and 
the Cowbird. If both these could be destroyed utterly the bird world — 
and probably our own world — ^would be safer and happier. 

45. Chbwink; Towhbb; Ground Robin; Swamp Robiin; Jorbb. 
Larger than most sparrows and smaller than the Robin, the Chewink is 
a conspicuous bird of the woodlands over a large part of the state, being 
least common in the northernmost sections. It frequents brushy i)a8tures 
and open woods and is especially abundant along roadsides and on the 
margins of clearings. It spends most of the time searching for food on 
the ground where it scratches like a chicken and makes nearly as much 
noise. Its alarm note is "che-wink" or "chwink," whence its common 
name. Like many other ground-loving species it sings oftenest from a 
high perch and Seton Thompson writes its song "chuck-burr-pill-a-will-a- 
wiil-a." The nest is placed usually on the ground, more or less hidden 
beneath a bush or a brush-heap; rarely at a height of two to ten feet in 
a vine tangle or a scrubby tree. The ^gs are pinkish, thickly peppered 
with reddish brown dots. 

46. RosE-BRBASTED Orosbbak ; SuMMBR Orosbeak ; Potato-bug Bird. 
Male, black, white and rose-red in large masses, the short, thick bill 
nearly white. Female, brown or gray, heavily streaked with brown, the 
wings lined with yellow and a distinct whitish stripe over and behind 
the eye. An abundant summer resident of the entire Lower Peninsula 
and by no means rare in the Upper Peninsula. It comes from the south 
about the first of May and returns again in September and October, but 
at that time none will be found in the colored plumage since even the 
old males assume a gray plumage similar to that of the female after the 
nesting season is over. The nest, placed usually in a bush or sapling not 
more than ten or twelve feet from the ground, is a fragile, basket-like 
structure made of the slenderest twigs, rootlets and other fibrous material, 
usually with the bottom so thin and open that the greenish, spotted eggs 
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can be seen through it. The Oroebeak is a superb singer, his rich, mellow 
warble suggesting both the Robin and the Baltimore Oriole jet far sur- 
passing either. The call-note, common to both sexes, is a single sharp, 
high-pitched chip which is unlike that of any other bird known to me. 
It might be written "it" or "hit", but this should be pronounced forcibly, 
almost explosively, to get the right effect. Though a bud-eater and seed- 
eater, this bird does almost no harm (It does eat green pease) and the 
fact that he eats many injurious insects, including the obnoxious potato 
beetle, certainly should give him the best of standing with farmer and 
gardener. 

47. Indigo Bird; Indigo Bunting; Blue Finch; Blub Canary. The 
male Indigo Bird is an entirely dark-blue bird about the size of a canary, 
the female being decidedly smaller, and dull brown without trace of blue 
except sometimes a faint blue-green gloss on the outer edges of wing and 
tail feathers. This is a dainty little finch which comes to us from the 
south about the middle of May and leaves us again in September. It 
seems to be nowhere abundant, yet once its song is known it can be found 
at any point in the state from the Indiana line to Lake Superior. It lives 
on seeds, small fruits and insects, taken partly from the ground and 
partly from shrubbery and trees. When singing the male loves to take 
a perch thirty to eighty feet from the ground and here he will remain 
indefinitely, rei)eating his striking song at short intervals sometimes for 
an hour. The song is not unlike part of the song of the Goldfinch, which 
in turn suggests some canary songs, but that of the Indigo Bird has a 
ringing, bell-like quality which is all its own. The nest is always placed 
near the ground, usually in a thicket of hazel or a cluster of "water- 
sprouts" from a stump in a clearing. The. nest is likely to be bulky but 
compact, well built, of woven grasses, fibres, and usually some dead leaves, 
and lined with rootlets, horse hair and fine grasses. The eggs are clear 
bluish white, generally unspotted, but occasionally with a few reddish 
flecks. 

48. Scarlet Tanager; Tanagkr; Red-bird; Black-wingbd Bedbird; 
Fire-bird. The scarlet head and body with velvet black wings and tail 
belong to no bird but the male Scarlet Tanager. The female Tanager 
shows no trace of red, but is olive-green above and yellowish below, the 
wings and tail brownish. A common but nowhere abundant bird, and 
found during summer in all parts of the state. To the uninitiated it is 
a rare species, but once its Robin-like song has been fixed in the memory, 
and its peculiar call-note "chip-churr; chip-churr" has been learned, the 
bird can be found in almost every patch of woodland and not infrequently 
in the oaks, elms and maples along the village streets. Doubtless the 
song is often mistaken for that of the Robin but there is a certain 
hoarseness or nasal character about it which at once serves to identify 
the singer. It sings best in the hottest weather, and a cold rain which 
seems to stimulate the Wood Thrush, Catbird and Robin, puts an effectual 
damper on the Tanager. It combines the food habits of finch and fly- 
catcher taking immense quantities of insectn, many of them on the wing, 
while it also eats seeds, berries and wild fruits freely. Only a small part 
of its food comes from the ground. 

The swallows (Nos. 49 to 52), belong to a family famed throughout the 
world for grace of form and swiftness of flight. They are also univer- 
sally esteemed for their insect eating habits and their complete harmless- 
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neae. Catching most of their food on the wing they are largely depend- 
ent on the weather, for few insects fly freely unless the air is at lea&t 
moderately warm, .hence the appearance of swallows in numbers is re- 
garded as assurance of mild weather and they are hailed in many coun- 
tries as the harbingers of spring. The Purple Martin is the lai^est and 
strongest of our species, and the Bank Swallow the smallest, while the 
Barn Swallow and Tree Swallow are intermediate in size. They may be 
readily separated by comparing size, color and form, or with equal ease 
by a comparison of habits. All are abundant throughout the state, but 
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the Purple Martin and Barn Swallow are more plentiful in the more 
thickly settled regions, the other two being more indei>cndent of man 
for nesting sites. 

49. Purple Martin; Black Martin; House Martin; Common Mar- 
tin. Male, steel blue, with brownish-black wings and tail ; female, similar 
but duller above ; under parts grayish or brownish white. Tail moderately 
forked. Nest in gourd, bird-box, cornice, or woodpecker's hole. Eggs 
pure white, without spots. Arrives in April and departs in August. 

50. Barn Swallow; EiHS-LOPr 8wali,ow; Fork-tailed Swallow. 
Steel blue above, mostly rusty brown below, the tail very deeply forked 
and crossed by a conspicnous row of roundish white spots. Nest open 
cnp-Bhaped, of mixed mud and straw, lined with feathers, and almost 
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always fastened to a rafter or beam inside a bam or other bailding. 
E{^ white, thickly dotted with brown. Arrives late In April and de- 
parts early in September. (The Cliff Swallow has a slightly forked tail 
and builds a covered or gourd-shaped nest of peliets of mud without any 
straw, these nests always placed outside the bailding, but under the 
eaves, sometimes fifty or more in a row and so close as to tonch each 
other.) 

51. Thee Swallow; White-bellied Swallow; Blub-baceed Swal- 
low; Stump Swallow; Eave Swallow. Metallic bine-green atiove and 
BQOw white below, with dark wings and tail, the latter moderately foriied. 
Earliest of onr swallows to come and last to go, its stay covering the time 
from late March to mid-October. Often it comes in immense flocks, scat- 
ters to neet and reassembles in fall for its southward trip. Builds a nest 
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of grasses and feathers, without mud, in any suitable cavity, natural 
or artificial, bat most often uses deserted woodpecker holes in trees or 
stumps near water. Eggs pure white, unspotted. 

52. Bank Swallow; Sand Swallow; Sand Martin; Bank Martin. 
Smallest of onr swallows. Brownish gray above, without any metallic 
luster; below pure white except for a grayish band across the chest. 
Tail barely forked — almost square. Nests always in burrows in sand or 
gravel banks, hundreds of burrows often in one colony. The pure white, 
unspotted e^^ are somefimes laid on the bare sand at the end of the 
burrow but more often there is a shallow nest of grasses, leaves and 
feathers. (The Rough-wingod Swallow clowly resembles the Bank Swal- 
low in size, color and habits, bnt is uniform brownish gray on throat and 
breast. It is Ihe least common of all onr swallows and found rarely if at 
nil north of the Slraits of Mackinaw.) 

53. Cedab-bikd; Cedab Waxwi.no; Ciiebby-bibd. This bird la an 
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odd mixture of good and bad, but with the good very much in excess, 
and it shows some interesting contrasts and contradictions. Of 
strikingly beautiful plumage^ it is not merely songless but well-nigh 
voiceless. It is very erratic in its movements, being abundant one 
season and then perhaps almost absent for a year or two. It is an 
expert flycatcher and lives largely on insects at certain seasons; 
yet it regularly braves the rigors of our northern winter and appears 
to thrive on juniper bennes, haws and frozen apples with the mercury 
hovering about the zero mark. At one time it will appear suddenly in 
the cherry orchard and cause serious loss by gorging itself with the 
ripening ttuit, while a few days later it may descend in flocks on the 
pest-stricken apple orchards and render most timely aid in subduing 
the cankerworm. It nests in all parts of the state, sometimes singly' 
sometimes in little scattered colonies. The nest is a substantial structure 
nearly as large as a robin's, but built of grasses, bark and roots, without 
any admi^cture of mud. The eggs, four to six, are perfectly characteristic, 
having a ground color of bluish or purplish white, spotted rather sharply 
but sparsely with brown and black. The pointed crest, yellow-tipped tail, 
and olive wings without white, are characteristic of this bird at all 
ages and seasons. The young are strongly striped or streaked below with 
light and dark gray, but these streaks are lost during the first autumn. 
The adult of either sex may or may not have red "sealing-wax" tips on 
the inner wing feathers. 

54. MiGUANT Shrike; Butcher-bird; Summer Butcher-bird. In 
driving along country roads in summer one often sees sitting on a 
fence or telephone wire a gray bird rather smaller than a robin, with 
dark wings and tail showing clean white patches. As it flies from 
post to post, or crosses the fleld from fence to fence it flies with deep 
scallops or undulations, like a woodpecker, and the white wing and tail 
spots are very evident. This is the Migrant Shrike, and a close inspec- 
tion would show a sharply hooked bill, like a hawk's, but feet and 
claws more like those of a sparrow or blackbird. It belongs to the 
famous family of shrikes or butcher-birds, notorious for their habit of 
hanginfi" up surplus food on thorns or twigs, so that a butcher-bird's 
"lardei^ often contains mice, small birds, lizards, grasshoppers and other 
insects, all neatly impaled on the thorns or the barbs of the wire fence. 
The Migrant Shrike seldom or never kills small birds, but destroys many 
large insects and some mice. The nest, made of grass, wool, feathers 
and various soft materials, is placed almost always in a hawthome or 
a wild crab where the spiny tips serve the double purpose of protec- 
tion from enemies and convenience in hanging its prey. This species 
comes to us from the south late in March and leaves us again in Octo- 
ber, while its larger and more blood-thirsty reJative, Uie NortheiH 
Shrike — ^a much rarer bird — comes to us from the north in late autumn 
and retires northward again in spring, nesting far beyond our borders. 

55. Red-eyed Vireo; Greenlet; Little Hangneot; Preacher. 
•Smaller than a sparrow, olive above and white below, with no sharp mark- 
ings anywhere, except a light stripe over the ^e bordered above by a 
black line, this vireo is far from conspicuous. Yet it inhabits almost every 
orchard and grove from May to September, and its cup-shaped nest, hang- 
ing from the forked twig of brush or tree, is well known to every naturo 
lover who strolls through the winter woods. Wilson Flagg, who calls this 
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bird tlie "Preacber," says of the song: "We might suppose Iiim to be re- 
peating moderate]; with a pause between each senteuce, 'You see it — Yon 
kDOW it — Do you hear me? Do you believe it?' All these strains are deliv- 
ered with a rising inflection at the close and with a pause as if waiting for 
an answer." We have several other species of vireo, all much alike in 
plumage and habits, but not so common as the Red-eye. This name, by 
the way, comes from the fact that the bird's iris is usually decidedly red, 
sometimes brown-red, sometimes almost crimson. All the vireos are 
voracions insect eaters and among our most valuable birds. They eat 
many wild berries and are particularly topi of tbose of the sassafras 
and spice-bnsh. 

The wood warblers form a group of great interest including scores. 



of species, all exquisitely modeled, dainty, graceful birds, the largest 
not heavier than an English Sparrow and the smallest little larger than 
the kinglet and wren. They have slender sharp-pointed bills for probing 
flower and bnd and bark-crevice in search of insects, which form the 
larger part of their food, though all eat wild berries and some may add 
a few dry seeds. Almost without exception they feast on plant-lice and 
the good thus done is beyond computation. Some spend most of their 
time high up in the tree tops, others confine their explorations to the 
lower growths, while several species live mostly on the ground. The 
name warbler is something of a misnomer since their songs, as a rule, 
are short, feeble, and not particularly musical. Exceptions are found 
in the Water-tb rushes and Ovenbird which eing delightfully. Thirty- 
seven different species of warblers are credited to Michigan and more 
than half of them are fairly common at certain times and seasons. All 
are migratory and many whicli in the southern counties are only seen 
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59. Myetlb Warbler; Ybllow-rumped Warbler; Golden-crownei 
Warbler. A central patch of yellow on the crown and another patch Oj 
the same color on the rump are good recognition marks for this bird 
Add a patch of yellow to each side of the breast, with two white wing 
bars and some white spaces on the outer tail feathers and there can be nc 
doubt of the identification. This is one of the largest of our arboreal 
warblers and comes to us in large scattering flocks spring and fall 
nesting only in the more northern parts of the state. It feeds much 
on the ground and eats many seeds and berries as well as insects. 
The name Myrtle Warbler comes from its fondness for the berries of 
the wax myrtle or bay-berry (Myrica cerifera) of which it is very fond. 
It also eats the berries of the poison ivy and poison sumac (Rhus) and 
so helps to spread these i)est8. The song is a simple little warble 
which Thompson Seton describes as " 'pheo pheo pheo, phew-phee, phew- 
phee' the first part uttered very rapidly and the last part with more 
deliberation." This species prefers the vicinity of evergreens and usu- 
ally makes its summer home among low spruces, balsams and hemlocks 
about the edges of swamps or along the shores of lakes and streams. 
The nest is built in some low evergreen, and the eggs are cream colored 
with dark dots. 

60. Magnolia Warbler; Black and Yellow Warbler; Spotted 
Warbler, This is another common warbler in which the prevailing col- 
ors are black, white and yellow, but although like the preceding species 
it has a yellow rump it has no yellow on the head. Especially character 
istic is lie dark tail with a broad zone of pure white across the middle, 
each feather except the middle pair being dark at base and tip with 
the middle third white. With us, as a rule, May is the month of 
warbler migration and this exquisite little bird comes with the rush of 
spring migrants early in the month and passes northward by the first 
of June. We have no nesting records for the southern half of the 
state, but north of the Saginaw-Grand valley it nests frequently in 
suitable places. The well made nest of twigs and plant fibers, lined 
with black rootlets, is commonly hidden in some small evergreen at a 
height of three to ten feet. The song is so variable that no two writers 
agree in regard to it except as to this fact. Stewart Edward White 
states that on Mackinac Isiland he "detected seven distinct songs, no 
one of which was even a variation of the other." 

61. OHBSTNUT-sroED Warbler; Yellow-crowned Warbler; Quebec 
Warbler. In this dainty bird the entire top of the head is yellow, 
but there is no yellow on the rump, and the under parts are silvery 
white except for a bold stripe of chestnut which runs along each side 
from neck to tail. An abundant migrant everywhere in the 
state, and in all but the southern counties a common summer resi- 
dent. Doubtless a few nest even in the southernmost counties, but the 
larger number move into the upper parts of the state to breed. It 
frequents open hardwoods and second growths, showing a decided prefer- 
ence for shrubby fields and the bushy clearings and edges of the forest, 
but seems to shun the evergreen swamps and the deep woods. The cup- 
shaped, thin-walled, but strong nest with its speckled eggs is invariably 
placed in a bush or thicket and seldom more than three or four feet 
from the ground. Thompson Seton describes the song as resembling the 
syllables ^'chip-e, chip-e, chip-e, chip-e, wai-chip," the emphatic and most 
distinctive note being the next to the last. 
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parte of tbe state. The nest ie bulk; but ratber loosely built of grasse 
sedges and leaves and is usually placed on or close to tbe ground, <i 
a tussock or in a mass of briars and tangled grasses. Tbe eggs ai 
white with fine dots and scratches of dark brown and black. 

65, Kbdstart; REnsrAKT WAaiLEE; Fiee-tail. This handsome litt 
bird is an abundant migrant throughout the state, as well as a summt 
resident in all suitable places. The male in full plumage is striking] 
beaatiful. It has the sides of the breast, a large patch in each wiuj 
and the basal half of the tail bright orange-red or scarlet, the lowt 
breast and belly pare white, and the remainder of the plumage glosE 
black. The female has the red replaced by yellow and the black b 
olive-gray above and white bejow. This is one of the fly-catching warblei 
and one of the most restless and energetic of all. It is seldom quiet f( 



an instant but is always flitting about, snapping ap insects on 
wing, opening and closing the wings and tail constantly, bo that 
ever conspicuous. It seldom alights on the ground but gets most o 
food among the trees and always builds its nest in the fork of a 
bnsb, sapling, or small tree. The nest is very small and thin-wt 
bat compact and fairly durable, being woven out of various flbrons 
terials and fastened with spider's silk and perhaps other adhe 
The speckled ^gs are commonJy four, but as the nest is seldom 
hidden the Cowbird almost always finds it and adds one or more i 
own much tai^er ^gs. The song is characteristic but too variabi 
satisfactory description. 

66. Catbird; Slate-coloded Mockingbibd. The slate-colored bi 
the thickets which mews like a cat, and is known to almost ever 
ident of the country, is the Catbird, and from tbe middle of April 
end of October it may be found in abundance in proper places al 
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for a few days in spring and fall are regular summer residents in 
the northern counties whei'e they nest. It is hardly necessary to 
say that there is great variety in color and pattern of plumage, and since 
the sexes are often quite unlike and the young different from their 
parents, while seasonal differences are also great, the beginner must, 
be content for a while to study only the adult males in spring plumage. 
Some idea of the variety even among these may be had from the state- 
ment that among our thirty-seven species, two are black and white only; 
two black, blue and white; two mainly black and red; four have 
strong chestnut markings in addition to black, white and yellow; eight 
are largely olive, with or without black, white and yellow; while twenty- 
four are strongly marked with yellow in addition to one or more other 
shades. It is of course impracticable to discuss all these species in 
detail and we have selected ten of the most abundant and characteristic, 
giving a few lines to each. 

56. Black and White Warbler; Bi^ack and White Creeper; 
Creeper Warbler. Known at a glance by the peculiar color pattern, 
the bird being striped and streaked everywhere with black and white; 
a rather broad white stripe passing through the middle of the crown. 
Combines the habits of warbler and creeper, usually seen running act- 
ively over, under and around the trunks, branches and twigs of trees, 
in its endless search for insects and their eggs. Arrives about May 
first, and stays until September. Nests always on the ground, and hides 
the nest under the edge of a stone, log or root, or by digging a little 
hollow in a bank. Nest rarely found in the southern counties but 
common anywhere north of the Grand River valley. 

57. Yellow Warbler; Golden Warbler; Summer Yellow Bird; 
Summer Warbler. The yellowest of all our warblers and the only one 
whose tail is mostly yellow. The male has the under parts streaked 
with brown, but the female Is clear yellow below. Universally dis- 
tributed over the state from May 1 to August 1. Shows a decided pref- 
erence for tlie neighborhood of water and is most often found in thickets 
along streams or ponds or in the shrubbery of parks, lawns and gardens^ 
The nest is built largely of light colored, flax-like materials torn from 
various weed stalks, and lined with plant-down of various kinds, making 
a bulky, deep and warm nest. It is commonly placed in the triple foii 
of a low bush or tree, seldom more than six feet from the ground. 
The eggs are bluish or greenish white, rather heavily spotted with 
brown and purple. Frequently confounded with the Goldfinch, for 
which there is little excuse. 

58. Black-throated Blue Warbler. Upi)er parts dark blue, the 
throat, breast and sides clear black, the belly pure white; outer tail 
feathers marked with white patches. A common summer resident of all 
but the southern part of the state where it occurs as an abundant migrant 
spring and fall. It feeds alike among the higher and lower branches and 
seems to have no marked preference for any particular kind of tree, 
though it nests most often in the **big woods," not in clearings or 
bushy openings. The nest is built within two or three feet of the 
ground and usually with little concealment except that furnished by the 
moss, bark, spider's silk, etc., with which the outside is ornamented. 
It is compactly built of fibrous materials and lined mainly with fine 

.black rootlets. The eggs arc white with dark spots. 
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59. Mybtlb Warbler; Ybllow-rumped Warbler; Qolden-crownbd 
Warbler. A central patch of yellow on the crown and another patch of 
the same color on the rump are good recognition marks for this bird. 
Add a patch of yellow to each side of the breast, with two white wing- 
bars and some white spaces on the outer tail feathers and there can be no 
doubt of the identification. This is one of the largest of our arboreal 
warblers and comes to us in large scattering flocks spring and fall, 
nesting only in the more northern parts of the state. It feeds much 
on the ground and eats many seeds and berries as well as insects. 
The name Myrtle Warbler comes from its fondness for the berries of 
the wax myrtle or bay-berry (Myrica cerifera) of which it is very fond. 
It also eats the berries of the poison ivy and poison sumac (Rhus) and 
so helps to spread these pests. The song is a simple little warble 
which Thompson Seton describes as " 'pheo pheo pheo, phew-phee, phew- 
phee' the first part uttered very rapidly and the last part with more 
deliberation." This species prefers the vicinity of evergreens and usu- 
ally makes its summer home among low spruces, balsams and hemlocks 
about the edges of swamps or along the shores of lakes and streams. 
The nest is built in some low evergreen, and the e^;s are cream colored 
with dark dots. 

60. Magnolia Warbler; Black and Yellow Warbler; Spotted 
Warbler, This is another common warbler in which the prevailing col- 
ors are black, white and yellow, but although like the preceding species 
it has a yellow rump it has no yellow on the head. Especially character 
istic is the dark tail with a broad zone of pure white across the middle, 
each feather except the middle pair being dark at base and tip with 
the middle third whita With us, as a rule, May is the month of 
warbler migration and this exquisite little bird comes with the rush of 
spring migrants early in the month and passes northward by the first 
of June. We have no nesting records for the southern half of the 
state, but north of the Saginaw-Grand valley it nests frequently in 
suitable places. The well made nest of twigs and plant fibers, lined 
with black rootlets, is commonly hidden in some small evergreen at a 
height of three to ten feet. The song is so variable that no two writers 
agree in regard to it except as to this fact. Stewart Edward White 
states that on Mackinac Island he ''detected seven distinct songs, no 
one of which was even a variation of the other." 

61. CHBSTNUT-smBD Warbler; Yellow-crowned Warbler; Quebec 
Warbler. In this dainty bird the entire top of the head is yellow, 
but there is no yellow on the rump, and the under parts are silvery 
white except for a bold stripe of chestnut which runs along each side 
from neck to tail. An abundant migrant everywhere in the 
state, and in all but the southern counties a common summer resi- 
dent. Doubtless a few nest even in the southernmost counties, but the 
larger number move into the upper parts of the state to breed. It 
frequents open hardwoods and second growths, showing a decided prefer- 
ence for shrubby fields and the bushy clearings and edges of the forest, 
but seems to shun the evergreen swamps and the deep woods. The cup- 
shaped, thin-walled, but strong nest with its speckled eggs is invariably 
placed in a bush or thicket and seldom more than three or four feet 
from the ground. Thompson Seton describes the song as resembling the 
syllables *^chip-e, chip-e, chip-e, chip-e, wai-chip," the emphatic and most 
distinctive note being the next to the last. 
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62. BiACK'THBOATBD Gbbbn Warbler; Green Black-throat. 
Entire tipper parte rich olive green; throat, breast and sides 
velvet black; cheeks and face bright yellow; two white wing- 
bars and 'conspicuous white tail spots. Decidedly fond of 
evergreens and although found almost everywhere during mi- 
gration seldom seen during the nesting season at any great dis- 
tance from the conifers. Doubtless any region well supplied with 
pine, spruce, or juniper will furnish a summer home for this species, 
but the larger number surely nest well north of the Saginaw-Grand 
valley. It appears to get most of its food during the nesting season 
from the upper branches of the forest trees but the nest is rarely placed 
more than twenty feet from the ground, more often only six or eight feel 
up. This is one of the species which sings freely through the heat of 
the day and its measured, almost monotonous little refrain of ''zee, zee, 
zy-ze^zee," is a characteristic sound in the pine forests during the hottest 
days of midsummer. 

63. OvBNBiKD ; Golden-crowned Thrush ; Teacher. One of our largest 
warblers, but its heavily spotted and streaked breast and sides, together 
with its terrestrial habits, remind one strongly of the thrusheB, and the 
golden-brown stripe through the middle of the crown seems to warrant 
the old name of Golden-crowned Thrush. The name Ovenbird comes 
from the dome-shaped nest, like an old-fashioned brick-oven, which is 
built of fine grasses woven into an almost globular nest with the entrance 
through the side. This nest is pdrtly sunken in a hollow among the fallen 
leaves so that it is rarely discovered unless the sitting bird is flushed by 
accident. Ite ringing song of "teacher-teacher-teacher-teacher," is well 
described b> Burroughs and i9 one of the characteristic sounds of 
our summer woods. It has at times an entirely different song, a loud, 
clear, rapid warbling song which is always given during flight and 
oftenest in the night Probably this is the song which many ascribe to 
the "nightingale," a species which is found only in the Old World. The 
Ovenbird spends most of its time running about on the ground where 
it finds nearly all ite food, and it has a habit, when curious or disturbed, 
of walking lengthwise along a branch with the slow, deliberate step of 
a chicken, often "jetting" &e tail in the manner of the small thrushes. 

64. Maryland Tellowthroat ; Yellowthroat ; Northern Yellow- 
THROAT. Partial to wet places and almost confined to the low growths 
next to the ground, being rarely seen amid the branches of treos even 
during migi'ation. Active, restless and inquisitive the Yellowthroat 
is one of the first to respond to t^ny alarm, and though he may keep 
well hidden in the tangle of grass and vine his metallic, wiry "cheng- 
cheng" testifies to his interest and anxiety. The regular song is very 
characteristic and commonly consists of three bars of three notes each, 
repeated with great regularity and persistency. li may be expressed by 
the phrase "which is' it — which is' it — which is' it?" with a strong accent 
on the middle syllable, "is"; but the next Yellowthroat we meet may be 
inquiring with equal vim "which' is it — ^which' is it — ^which' is it?" with 
the accent on the first word. The golden yellow throat and chest and 
the black mask or domino are characteristic, while the olive green back^ 
wings and tail, without distinct bars or spots, afford ample confirma- 
tion of the diagnosis. The northward migration takes place in May and 
the return in August and September, but this species breeds in all 
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parts of the state. The neat is bulk; but rather loosely built of grasses, 
sedges and leaves and is nsually placed on or close to the ground, on 
a tussock or itt a mass of brian and tangled grasses. The eggs are 
white with fine dots and scratches of dark brown and black. 

65. Rbdbtart; Redstart Wab^leb; Fibb-tail. This handsome little 
bird is an abundant migrant throughout the state, as well as a snmmer . 
resident in all suitable places. The male in full plumage is strikingly 
beaotifnl. It has the sides of the breast, a large patch in each wing, 
and the basal half of the tail bright orange-red or scarlet, the lower 
breast and belly pare white, and the remainder of the plumage glossy 
black. Ilie female has the red replaced by yellow and the black by 
olive-gray above and white below. This is one of the fly-catching warblers 
and one of the most restless and energetic of all. It is seldom quiet for 



an instant but is always flitting about, snapping up insects on the 
wing, opening and closing the wings and tail constantly, 80 that it is 
ever conspicuous. It seldom alights on the ground but gets most of its 
food among the trees and always builds its nest in the fork of a tall 
bnsh, sapling, or small tree. The nest is very small and thin-walled, 
bat compact and fairly durable, being woven out of various fibrous ma- 
terials and fastened with spider's silk and perhaps other adbesives. 
The speckled eggs are commonly four, bnt as tbe nest is seldom well 
hidden the Cowbird almost always finds it and adds one or more of its 
own much la:^er eggs. The song is characteristic bnt too variable for 
satisfactory description. 

66. CATBiRn; Blate-colored Mockingbird. The slate-colored bird of 
the thickets which mews like a cat, and is known to almost evei7 res- 
ident of the country, is the Catbird, and from the middle of April to the 
end of October it may be found in abundance in proper places all over 
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the Lower Peninsula and more Bparingly, but not the less certainly, in 
the Upper Peninsula. Though the prevailing color of the bird is slate, 
the crown and tail are black and the under tail-coverts rust-brown. It 
is a bird of thickets, vine-tangles and hedges and here the nest of sticks, 
roots, and bark strips is built. The blue-green, unspotted ^gs have a 
deeper shade than those of Robin or Hermit Thrush. 

A remarkable songster, second only to his near relative the Mock- 
ingbird, the Catbird sometimes sings steadily for a half hour with 
great variety and sweetness; at other times it interrupts the even 
flow of song to interject cat-mewings and those odd crackling notes 
which Bicknell compares to the snapping of small fagots. He is a vo- 
racious insect eater, but often seems to show poor judgment, n^lect- 
ing the insect enemies of orchard and garden to eat comparatively 
harmless ants and beetles. On the other hand he is an 
adroit fruit thief and steals cherries, grapes and other small fruits 
in quantity. Dr. Forbes in 1881 called him at best ^'a blessing pretty 
thoroughly disguised," but later investigation shows that even from 
the economic standpoint the Catbird is a valuable friend of the farmer, 
while his interesting habits and charming song far more than offset his 
slight peculations among the fruit trees and vines. 

67. Brown Thrasher; Brown Thrush; Sandy Mockingbird; 
French Mockingbird. Technically both Catbird and Thrasher are wrens, 
not thrushes, but to the average country dweller, in Michigan or 
elsewhere, any plain brownish bird with a spotted breast will con- 
tinue to be a thrush no matter what the books say. In addition to the 
heavily spotted breast the Brown Thrasher may be recognized by several 
other points, particularly the rust-red back, wings and tail and the 
large size — nearly a foot long — ^thougfa this is due mainly to the dispro- 
portionately long tail, since the bird is not as heavy as a Robin. 
When close at hand a keen observer would also notice the Thrasher's 
bright yellow eye. Nehrling says "I regard the Thrasher as the finest of 
our American songsters. It would take the palm even from the Hermit 
Thrush and the Mockingbird if only its period of singing were longer — 
unfortunately it is a prominent singer for a few weeks only; later in 
the season its voice is rarely heard." 

Though commonly believed to imitate other birds, that is not the case, 
its notes are all its own and the performance has as much individuality 
and originality as that of the Bobolink. Its call notes include a clear soft 
"hew" or "few," and a sharp explosive "chap^' or "schap" which sounds 
like a hearty smack. Unlike the Catbird the Thrasher is oftenest found 
in dry situations, in sandy fields, among roadside bushes, and alike among 
the sand dunes of the lake shore or the wide stretches of the jack- 
pine barrens. The nest is of sticks and roots, and may be either on the 
ground or in a low tree or thicket. The eggs are dull white, heavily and 
uniformly sprinkled with reddish brown dots. This bird's food is much 
like that of the catbird but its fruit-eating causes little complaint, since 
it is less common — ^never abundant — in gardens, parks and orchards, 
and it usually satisfies its appetite with the wild fruits of the thicket 
and forest. 

68. House Wren; Common Wren; Brown Wren; Wood Wren. 
Whether nesting in a painted bird box, a tomato-can, or a deserted wood- 
pecker hole, the Wren has the same sprightly, jerky movements, the 
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same scolding, chattering notes, the same bubbling, tumultuous little 
song, repeated twenty times in succession, and the same unflagging zeal 
for collecting twigs and cramming them into all sorts of possible and 
impossible nesting places. The small size, brown color and mouse-like 
activity will usually suffice to identify this bird, and if watched for a 
few minutes it is pretty sure to lift its tail over its back in the man- 
ner of a hen, a characteristic attitude but one never assumed while 
singing. It arrives from the sguth late in April, rears two broods, and 
disappears again late in September. No bird has suffered more from the 
English Sparrow than the House Wren, and none responds more 
promptly and satisfactorily to intelligent ^orts for its protection. Put 
up numerous boxes, of almost any kind so they be sparrow proof, and 
sooner or later you will have Wrens nesting in them, no matter where 
you live. A hole seven-eighths of an inch in diameter lets a Wren in and 
keeps a Sparrow out, but a slit seven-eighths of an inch wide is better 
since it bars the Sparrow just as well and allows the Wren to take in 
the large and crooked twigs which it delights to use for its nest. Also, 
place boxes on buildings or on platforms on poles so as to keep out cats 
and squirrels, and remember that for a bird lover there are no good 
cats but dead cats. You cannot well feed Wrens, but if you will make 
your garden or lot safe for them by keeping out cats lliey will find 
plenty of food for themselves and your garden will profit by their work. 
Wrens live mainly on insect food and get most of it from the ground, 
but when feeding young — often six or eight in a brood — ^they will go to 
the tops of your shade trees for plant-lice or span worms. 

69. Brown Cbbbpbr; Tree ClusEPEa; Creeper. If you can imagine a 
tiny brown bird the size of a Wren but with invisible feet and legs and 
a tkil lengthened, stiffened and pointed like a woodpecker's you will 
have some idea of the Brown Creeper. To find one is another matter, 
but if you will watch every moving thing in the woods sooner or later 
you will detect this little bird like a tiny shadow clinging with tail 
pressed close against the bark of some great tree and creeping jerkily 
up, up, up, never directly, but always in a zig-zag or a spiral until lost 
to sight among the great branches overhead. Then after a little you 
may hear a thin lisping "seet-seet-seet" and the tiny bird will drop or 
shoot and glide from the top of one tree to the root of another, only to 
b^n another upward climb. During this upward trip the slender, 
curved awl-like bill is constantly probing the crevices of the bari^ and 
drawing out tiny insects, eggs, cocoons and other tidbits on which he sub- 
sists. He has no other food and no other song, and apparently no other 
aim in life but to measure as many trees as possible in this methodic 
but irregular fashion. In May or June it will build an elfish nest of 
twigs and fibers underneath a sheet of loosened bark on some large trunk 
in the deep woods, and here the creamy white, faintly speckled ^gs will 
be laid and the little creepers will be reared. The Brown Cr^per is 
found all over Michigan and at all seasons, but is comparatively scarce 
in winter because the larger number go farther south, while in summer 
the southern counties are partly deserted, most of the creepers going 
to the more northern counties to nest. 

70. White-bellied Nuthatch; WnrrE-BREASTBD Nuthatch; Common 
Nuthatch; Carolina Nuthatch; Sapsucker (incorrect). This is an- 
other climber which seems to spend most of his life in searching the bark 
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of treeSy but in a very diflferent way from the Brown Creeper. This Nut- 
hatch is nearly as large as a sparrow, with blue-gray upper parts, a 
blackish crown, pure white breast and belly, and soft dark tail broadly 
tipped with white. Neither body nor rail is pressed against the bark 
as with creeper or woodpecker, but the large strong feet and legs iwe 
always in evidence as the bird scrambles continually up and down tree 
trunks, sidles rapidly along the main branches, or runs nimbly under 
and over them, as often head downward as otherwise. It sometimes 
explores the smaller branches and twigs, examining dead limbs with 
special care, but as a rule it is busy trying to wedge food into cracks 
and crevices of the bark or else to get it out again. Often it may be 
seen carrying a beechnut or a bit of acorn meat in its bill and if watched 
will be seen to crowd them into holes or crevices in the trees or into 
cracks of fence posts or chinks in buildings, where it may possibly find 
them again in time of need. Insects are eaten readily at all times and 
as the bird certainly does no harm there probably is a substantial eco- 
nomic balance in its favor. The species is common all over the state and 
although there may be some migratory movement we find this Nut- 
hatch fully as plentiful in central Michigan in winter as in summer, 
perhaps a little more so. The nest is built in early spring and almost 
always a natural cavity, a knot-hole or hollow branch, is used, instead of 
a woodpecker's hole. Sometimes it nests in March, more often 
in April or early in May. The usual call note is a rather nasal ^'hank-ank- 
ank," and it has a variety of low, querulous notes which are used when 
associating with others of its own kind, and with Chickadees and Downy 
Woodpeckers in winter. Particularly in late winter and spring, and 
occasionally at other seasons, it has a loud, clear rolling cry which is 
difficult to describe and suggests one of the well known calls of fhe 
Flicker. This may be the nesting song of the species. 

71. Chickadbb; Black-capped Chickadee; Black-capped Titmouse. 
Common in winter and summer alike and most conspicuous when the 
trees are bare and most other birds absent, the fluffy little Chicka- 
dee comes freely about dwellings even in towns and cities and is quite 
generally recognized and protected. Hopping from twig to twig, clinging 
to the bark of the trunk and large limbs, hanging head downward be- 
neath a branch or swinging on the end of a pine cone, it is always pry- 
ing into the crevices and folds of bark, bud and leaf and extracting the 
tiny insects or tinier ^gs which are a constant threat to Ibe welfare 
of orchard, park and grova Its ordinary call note is well expressed in 
its name, the song being written '^chickadee-dee-dee-dee, dee-dee-dee," the 
number of syllables being variable and the accent almost equally so. 
Occasionally the bird utters a series of low twittering notes, but hardly 
long enough to be called a song. Much more characteristic and musical 
is a clear, soft, long drawn, penetrating whistle of but two notes which 
suggest the syllables ^'pee-wee," the second note being a tone or a half 
tone lower than the first. Though sometimes spoken of as the nesting 
song it is heard oftenest on clear, cold mornings in February and March, 
long before any preparations for nesting have been made. This note is 
often mistaken by the beginner for the call of the Phoebe or hr.dge 
I'ewee and most of the early spring reports of the Phoebe are probably 
mistakes of this kind. 

The Chickadee nonnally nests in deserted woodpecker holes^ cavities 
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in decayed limbs or rails, or similar holes in fence posts and stubs. If 
no such ready-made cavity is found it is quite capable of making one 
for itself y though even then it probably takes advantage of a banning 
already made by a woodpecker in search of food. The nest is. always a 
felted mass of hair, down and other soft substances and the tiny ^gs, 
white with a few brown dots, vary in number from six to ten. Chicka- 
dees are easily attracted in winter by suitable food, a bone nailed to a 
tree trunk, or a few cracked nuts on the window-sill bringing them day 
after day, together with Nuthatches, Woodpeckers and Blue Jays. 

72. Wood Thrush; Wood Robin; Song Thrush; Bell-bird. This 
is a common summer resident of southern and middle Michigan and pos- 
sibly of favorable parts of the Upper Peninsula. Unquestionably it has 
been generally confused with the Hermit Thrush and much that has been 
written of one really belongs to the other. Both are magnificent song- 
sters and while opinions differ I am hardly willing to grant that either 
is much superior to the other. Certainly in most cases the songs of the 
two species are not to be separated except by the expert of wide experi- 
ence. The birds themselves are much alike, both have rich brown backs 
and boldly spotted breasts, but the Wood Thrush is decidedly larger 
(nearly as large as a Robin), the sides as well as the breast are heavily 
spotted, and the brown of the upper parts is brightest on head and 
back, paler on the tail. The Hermit is decidedly smaller, has no spots 
on the sides, and the tail is darker than the back and head. The nests 
are quite different, that of the Wood Thrush being built always in a 
bush or tree at some little height from the ground (4 to 20 feet) , and 
always having some mud in its composition; the Hermit's, on the other 
hand, is always built on the ground and is made of leaves, roots and 
grasses without any mud. The ^gs are alike in all but size, clear blue 
without spots, the Hermit's being the smaller. Many pages have been 
written of its song. We quote only Nehrling: "It loves the deep half- 
darkness of the forest solitude with its peace and quiet. Here we can 
hear the wonderful, harmonious, flute-like song from ' early dawn to 
evening twilight. Were it not for hearing repeatedly the far sounding, 
delightful eolie halalee one would hardly know that this famous vocalist 
had returned home again. Beside this common song-like call it utters a 
low tuck or tack, and a quickly reiterated tuck-tuck-tucktuckJ' 

73. Hermit Thrush; Bufous-tailbd Thrush; Solitary Thrush; 
Swamp Robin. In addition to what has already been said of this bird 
(in connection with the Wood Thrush) we may say that the Hermit ar- 
rives from the south two or three weeks earlier than the Wood Thrush, 
often by the first week in April, and it frequently appears in such num- 
bers as almost to justify the use of the word flocks. Most of these birds 
soon pass on northward and doubtless very few ever nest in the south- 
em half of the state. Nor do they sing until their nesting grounds are 
reached. In common with the other small thrushes they have a low 
chuck of alarm when disturbed and a characteristic habit of lifting the 
tail quickly and letting it drop back slowly into place. Most of the food 
is found on the ground and consists largely of insects, though all the 
thrushes are partial to snails and myriaix)ds, and all eat wild fruits in 
season. 

Dr. Coues says of the song : 'The weird associations of the spot where 
the Hermit triumphs, the mystery inseparable from the voice of an un- 
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seen musician, conspire to heighten the effect of the sweeft, silvery, bell- 
like notes, which, beginning soft, low and tinkling, rise higher and higher 
to end abruptly with a clear, ringing intonation." 

74. Robin; Robin Redbreast; Migratory Thrush. This, our most 
familiar species, should be carefully studied by the banner, who may 
note to advantage the scores of characteristic motions, acts and notes 
which may serve to identify the bird at a distance or in such a light that 
color and even pattern are entirely invisible. He should note also how 
the neutral tints of the upper parts blend with the background of dry 
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grass, dead leaves, and bare branches; and how the bird may double his 
apjmrent size by ruffling the feathers and displaying the red-brown 
breast to rival and mate, or may shrink and become well nigh invisible 
at the approach of a danger which may not be avoided by flight It will 
help the student to know that the Robin measures nine or ten inches 
from bill-tip to tail-tip, and may thus serve as a convenient standard 
of size for comparison with other species. 

In average seasons Robins appear in some numbers about the first of 
March and remain until late in October. In some places "roosts" are 
formed, particularly toward autumn, and here some Robins linger until 
late in November unless heavy snow falls to cut off the main food supply. 
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A few undoubtedly winter in the southern counties ever; year^ and dur- 
ing exceptionally mild winters large flocks may remain. 

While the Robin is a general favorite with people as' a whole, the 
small fruit grower complains bitterly of his losses caused by this bird, 
and the question as to the real value of the Robin — whether the good 
done by insect-eating fairly offsets the harm done by fruit destruction — 
has been argued, for more than two hundred years and will probably 
never be settled satisfactorily to all concerned. That the good done as 
a ivhole fairly balances the harm done as a whole, is very likely true, 
but the losses fall heavily on a few persons, while the benefits are dis- 
tributed among the many. The fruit grower's losses can be computed 
with some exactness but the value of the Robin's song and presence can 
hardly be expressed in terms of dollars and cents, and it seems likely 
that in this case the sentiment of the masses will govern and the fruit- 
grower will have to make the best of an unpleasant situation. 

75. Bluebird; Eastern Bluebird; Blue I^obin; Blue Redbreast. 
Known at a glance by the bright blue of the upper parts, including wings 
and tail, and the deep cinnamon-brown of the breast and sides, only the 
belly and under tail-coverts being white. This beautiful bird is common 
in all parts of the state for a large port of the year, arriving and de- 
parting at about the same time as the Robin. In spring it is almost in- 
variably seen in pairs, but in late summer and autumn always in little 
family parties or larger flocks of perhaps half a dozen families. Its 
beauty, simple but pleasing warble, and its return to us in earliest spring 
has endeared it to dwellers in town and country alike and rendered it a 
favorite with nature lovers everywhere. It has no objectionable traits, 
eats no cultivated fruits, though partial to many wild berries, and is a 
voracious consumer of insects, of which it eats an immense variety. Its 
food comes mainly from the ground and so includes some of the bene- 
ficial ground beetles, but it also eats caterpillars, cut worms, grasshop- 
pers and a host of others which are always injurious. 

It builds a nest of grasses and feathers in a hollow tree, old wood- 
pecker's hole, or bird box, and lays four or five pale blue, unspotted 
eggs. Formerly it nested in numbers about every village and farm, but 
since the advent of the English Sparrow it has been driven to seek its 
home elsewhere and at present is nowhere more abundant than among 
the blackened or bleached stumps of the desolate plains of the north 
.where it finds congenial food and shelter and freedom from the endless 
persecution of the Sparrow. 

East Lansing, Michigan, 
Jan. 30, 1911. 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

MICHIGAN KTATK (X)MMIR8I()N ON INDUSTRIAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION 

To the Governor, Supermtendcfit of Public Instruction, and Commis- 
sioner of Labor: 

INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL STATEMENT 

Lansing, 
December J 1910. 

At the annual meeting of the iVxiy Sui)erintendent8' Association, held 
ill Lansing, April 21, 1009, a resohition was adopted urging the legisla- 
ture, then in session, to provide for the appointment of a commission 
whose duty it should be to investigate the subjects of industrial and ag- 
ricultural education in the state and make a report to the governor 
and the legislature, with recommendations for statutes which would 
improve existing conditions. The resolution above referred to was duly 
presented to the governor and the members of the legislature, and on 
April 27, 1909, Senator Taylor introduced senate bill No. 310, which was 
enacted into law as Act No. 228 of the Public Acts of 1909, which is 
as follows: 

"An Act 

To provide for a State commission on* industrial education, including 
elementary training in agriculture. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact : - 

Section 1. The Governor of the State of Michigan, by and with the 
.consent of the Senate, is hereby empowered to appoint a commission 
of not less than five nor more than seven members, to be known as the 
Michigan Commission on Industrial and Agricultural Education. 

Section 2. This commission, immediately after appointment, shall 
organize by choosing from its own membership a chairman and a sec* 
retary. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of this commission to make a careful 
study of the conditions of elementary industrial and agricultural edu 
cati<m, whether under public school or other auspices, including the 
study of conditions of labor as they affect children between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen; and it shall further be the duty of this com- 
mission to |)resent a report showing these conditions, with recommenda- 
tions for such a plan of elementary, industrial and agricultural training 
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In connection witli the public schools of the state as shall, in their judg- 
ment, best meet the conditions shown to exist; this report to be ren- 
dered in triplicate to the Governor, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the State Commissioner of Labor, on or before January 
one, nineteen hundred eleven. 

Section 4. The members of this commission shall serve without pay, 
and the commission shall maintain its organization until July one, nine- 
teen hundred eleven, when said commission shall expire by limitation, 
unless renewed by subsequent act of the Legislature." 

Pursuant to this resolution, and shortly after the adjournment of the 
legislature, Governor Fred M. Warner appointed a commission of seven 
members, as follows: 

Wellington R. Burt, Saginaw; 
Shattuck O. Hartwell, Kalamazoo; 
H. E. Kratz, Calumet; 
George A. McGee, Cadillac; 
Charles H. Johnson, Detroit; 
Eber W. Yost, Trenton ; 
Walter H. French, Lansing. 

The members of the commission^ having received formal notification 
of their appointment from the Governor, met in Saginaw on October 
28, and elected Walter H. French as chairman and Shattuck O. Hart- 
well as secretary. 

The commission decided that the method of investigation should in- 
clude personal visits and the use of questionnaires. 

The entire commission visited the Burt Manual Training School at 
Saginaw and examined carefully the methods, equipment and build- 
ings, and also gave especial attention to the work of the trade school, 
then recently instituted. After having examined carefully the manual 
training and trade schools, the commission held a regular session and 
proceeded to select subcommittees who should consider special phases 
of the work to be done. The committees were as follows : 

Industrial and Trhde Schools— S. O. Hartwell, G. A. McGee, W. R. 
i;uit, H. K. Kratz. 
Child I^bor Conditions — ^Charles H. Johnson, E. W. Yost. 
Agricultural Education— W. H. French, W. K. Burt, E. W. Yost. 
Kural IMucation— E. W. Yost, W. H. French, S. O. Hartwell. 

The chairman and secretary presented the forms for the several ques- 
tionnaires which were to be used, and these were approved by the com- 
mission. 

At the meeting of the State Teachers' Association in 1909 the Asso- 
ciation voted to place at the disposal of the commission the sum of 
five hundred dollars to be used for necessary expenses for traveling 
and the printing of the report. Friends interested in agricultural and 
industrial education added five hundred dollars, so that the commission 
has had a fund of one thousand dollars for necessary expenses, which 
have been kept within that sum. 

Questionnaires were sent to superintendents of schools, county com- 
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inissiouers, rural teiichers, trade schoolH and technical schools and 
through them a large fund of information was secured. 

The several committees appointed proceeded with their investiga- 
tions. The committee on .agricultural education visited county agricul- 
tural schools in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota; also visited the 
state secondary schools of agriculture in Minnesota. The members 
of the committee on industrial education visited a large number of 
sch(H)ls including the Hackley Manual Training School, Muskegon; the 
public schools of Cincinnati, Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.; Worcester, Fitch- 
burg and Springfield, Mass; and the Stout Manual Training School at 
Menomonie, Wis. 

In »luly, 1909, Mr. H. E. Kratz of Calumet having decided to leave 
the state, placed his resignation in the hands of the Governor, and 
the (lovernor immediately appointed Superintendent Fred A. Jeifers 
of Painesdale to take his place. 

The commission has been materially assisted by friends in other states 
and by means of public documents published in Michigan and elsewhere. 
The gi-eatest courtesy has been shown visiting individuals and commit- 
tees, and for all these kindnesses the commission desires to make grate- 
ful acknowledgment. We wish especially to extend our thanks to 
Superintendent E. C. Warriner of Saginaw for* many suggestions, and 
for the paper on German industrial education which is published as a 
jiart of this I'eport. We desire to make special acknowledgment, also, 
to Superintendent Perry of the Milwaukee School of Trades; Mr. Sam- 
uel F. Hubbard of Boston; Hon. L. D. Harvey of Menominee, Wis.; 
Prof. D. I). Mayne of St. Anthony's Park, Minn.; Mr. I^ewis A. Wilson 
of Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. F. A. Manny of Kalamazoo for informa- 
tion and helpful suggestions given. 

The commission has not attempted an original study of the general 
(|ue.Htions of agricultural and industrial education. In the intense dis- 
cussion of the last five years, some of the fundamental questions have 
been settled. We have made liberal use of the studies and experience 
of other committees in other states, with one aim in view — namely, to 
present fairly the present status and the present needs of the State of 
Michigan in the matter of agricultural and industrial training. 

!Nor do we claim that this is a final word on industrial training in 
Mi<'higan. We ai*e now in a transition stage in educational matters, 
especially as relating to public education. Tliis condition affects not 
only Michigan, but the entire country'. The period in which the in- 
vestigation could take place has been limited, and subjects which might 
Iiave been touched upon we have been unable to reach for lack of time. 
We respectfuly submit our findings, and urge the enactment of such 
laws as will encourage and hasten a readjustment of public education 
to meet the growing needs of an agricultural and industrial state. 

Waui'kr H. Frenx'it, 
Shattuck O. Hautwkll. 
Wellington R. Burt, 
George A. McQee, 
Fred A. Jeffers, 
Charles J. Johnson, 
Eber W. Yckst, 

Commission. 
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DEFINITIONS, CONCIAT8IONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. DEFINITIONS 

A diffioult.v at the present stage of discussion of tliis branch of edu- 
cation is the varying nomenclature and the consequent looseness In the 
use of terms. Farming is as much an industry as are the trades, but 
present usage has so narrowed "industrial education" that the terra 
does not include agricultural education. We have endeavored iti this 
report to use each of these terms in the specific and narrower sense. In 
regard to different kinds of schools also there is a vague terminology. 
We shall hold to the following definitions: 

Elementary industrial or agricultural schools or courses are those 
eNtablished for pupils below sixteen years of age, admission to which 
does not require completion of the regular elementary grades. Most of 
the so-called vocational schools and short courses would come under 
this heading. Manual training schools as at present organized are not 
included in this definition. 

A high school is a school having a four years' course of study above 
the eighth grada 

Secondary industrial, agricultural or trade schools are those equiv- 
alent in courses or age-demands to the ordinary high schools — that is, 
they either cover with a four years' course the age period of high school 
students (14 to 18) ; or, if courses are shorter and intensive, they cover 
the latter portion of the high school period (from age 16 to 18 or 19). 

Continuation schools or courses are part-time schools or courses de- 
signed to give workers, old or young, who are already established in 
the industries, a better knowledge of the special industry and its rela- 
tions to other activities. These schools may be either day or evening 
schools, tliough under present conditions in this country day schools 
of this type must- be slow in development. 

The following definitions are taken from the Report of the Committee 
on the Place of Industries in Public Education (N. E. A., July, 1910) : 

1. ^*The secondary technical school, or the technical high school, is 
a school of secondary grade having the distinct purpose of preparing 
its pupils for industrial leadership — ^that is, for positions in industrial 
life requiring skill and technical knowledge and of greater importance 
and responsibility than those of the skilled mechanic. 

2. "The trade school and the preparatory trade school are schools 
which have for their definite purpose the preparing of boys or girls for 
entrance to the skilled mechanical trades and which deal with their 
pupils during a briefer course and allow for earlier preparation for 
practical work than the technical high school. Such schools place their 
greatest emphasis upon practical handwork instruction under condi- 
tions resembling as closely as possible those prevailing in commercial 
practice." 

The last definition will be somewhat modified, as shown later in our 
discussion, since we would add that the reasons for establishing prepar- 
atory trade schools seem to relate rather to general pedagogy than to 
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the trade point of view. Hence we shall preferably use the term ele- 
mentary vocational schools. 

II. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. In view of the fact that in many rural districts of the state the 
school population of single districts is so small and fluctuating that the 
best school conditions cannot be maintained, we believe that a consolida- 
tion of these districts or the organization of the districts in a geograph- 
ical township into one district will much better conserve educational 
interests, give equal educational privileges and also tend to economy in 
administration; therefore the Commission would respectfully recom- 
mend the enactment of a township district law for the entire state with 
the provision for at least one high school in each township. 

2. The Commission would recommend the enactment of a law pro- 
viding that a high school within the meaning of the statute shall consist 
of four years of work beyond the eighth grade. 

These recommendations are made because we believe these things are 
needed to secure more favorable conditions for Success under the recom- 
mendations which follow. 

3. The Commission would respectfully recommend the introduction 
as soon as possible of courses in agriculture, manual training, and home 
economics in all high schools of the state. 

4. The Commission recommends that the general school laws be so 
amended that any village or city having a population of five thousand or 
more may establish trade departments in connection with the public 
school system", also may provide for continuation schools. 

5. We recommend that a law be enacted providing for the certifica- 
tion of all teachers of agricultural and industrial subjects. 

6. State supervision of all agricultural and industrial courses in the 
public schools should be provided by law. 

7. We recommend the enactment of a law providing for a limited 
amount of state aid for schools which introduce high school courses 
in agriculture and home economics, or trade schools^ or continuation 
schoolsy according to the following general plan; and that this state 
aid should not be more than {500 for each course, or teacher employed. 

a. The law granting state aid should provide that the total amount 
of state aid under the law should not exceed, for the first year, |30,000, 
for' the second year {60,000, nor in any subsequent year {100,000. 

b. The apportionment of state aid between courses in agriculture 
and home economics on the one hand and industrial courses on the 
other should be equal. 

c. Schools applying for state aid must be duly certified to the Auditor 
General by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the order and pri- 
ority of certification to be determined by statute. 

d. Any high school in the state in any township or city of less than 
20,000 in population may be certified for state aid for courses in agricul- 
ture and home economics to the following amounts, viz.: five hundred 
dollars for the first teacher employed and two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for each other teacher employed, provided that no school district^ 
shall receive an allowance for these courses of more than one thousand* 
dollars in all. 
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seen this to be true so far as the school systems go. It is practically 
true for all the great industries. Manufacturers in every line complain 
that a large proportion of the men who come to them as journeymen 
are lacking in skill and mechanical knowledge. They have gained a 
bit of experience in one shop, gone to another and gained a bit more, 
and graduated from a short term of work in the third with the title 
of mechanic. It is only fair to say that the men themselves are often 
as troubled by these conditions as are their employers. 

Occasionally a great industry will establish apprentice schools of its 
own. We know of only three such in Michigan — ^the apprentice schools 
of the Packard and Cadillac automobile companies in Detroit, and the 
Grand Trunk railway apprentice school at Battle Creek. These three 
schools prepare a few boys as draughtsmen or machinists. In general 
terms adequate training for this class of laborers has not begun. If our 
estimate of the number of children each year forced prematurely into 
the industrial ranks is correct, we believe that the need is evident of 
thorough planning for a training equivalent to the continuation schools 
of Germany. 

The whole question of labor conditions deserves more thorough study. 
But we are sure that later investigation will only strengthen the con- 
clusion that careful industrial training is demanded as a means of ad- 
vancement for workers and as a matter of economy for the state. 



REPORT OP SUB COMMITTEE ON RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION 

W. H. FRENCH^ CHAIRMAN. 

The investigation of the subject of agricultural education has been 
made by special visitations of a sub-committee, together with question- 
naires submitted to various agricultural schools and institutions. In 
many instances it has been found impossible to secure absolutely ac- 
curate information. This is particularly true in what may be termed 
the new field of high school agriculture. 

We find five types of agricultural schools and institutions in the 
United States: 

(a) The college of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

(b) The state secondary school of agriculture. 

(c) The congressional district secondary school of agriculture. 

(d) The county school of agriculture. 

(e) Public high schools of agriculture. 

There is another variety of agricultural school which conforms prac- 
tically to the state type such as is found in certain schools in Tennessee 
and New York, sometimes called "attached schools." 

The first kind may be called the college type; such institutions were 
established under the land grant acts of Congress and are generally 
kno\^^ as the land grant colleges. Their special function has been to 
give instruction of college grade in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 

13 
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silent, except that 55 boys and 62 girls declared that they would have 
remained in school if they could have secured trade instruction. Prom 
this it seems evident that in these cities the present school instruction 
does not look strongly toward special eflSciency in trades. If this is a 
fact for cities with good manual training schools it must be a fact of 
great weight in those communities in which no such schools are pro- 
vided. 

Several investigations have been made on the money value of trade 
and technical training. We quote one of them: 

"James M. Dodge, president of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, sets forth the value of a trade school education. Mr. Dodge 
urges that an untrained boy of sixteen, in good health, represents a 
potential value of f3,000.00 on entering a trade school or shop — ^that is, 
he is worth to his employer 5 per cent of f3,000.00, or |150.00 a year; 
that the shop taught lad in nine years has increased this potential value 
at the rate of |1,300.00 per annum, while the trade-school man's invest- 
ment in himself has been at the rate of |2,100.00 per annum. The un- 
trained lad will earn |15.00 per week at 24 years of age (and only 5 
per cent of this class ever earn any more), while the graduate of the 
trade school reaches this earning capacity between 20 and 21, and is 
getting 120.00 a week before he is 24, with unlimited possibilities for the 
future. Mr. Dpdge urges, backing his arguments by facts and figures, 
that the best investment any boy can make is to 'invest himself,' by 
increasing his own potential value. This result, Mr. Dodge points out, 
is gained most thoroughly and effectively by training." 

(**The Money Value of Training," St. Nicholas, Nov., 1904. 
Quoted in Gillette, Vocational Education, p. 33.) 
Such computations are verifiied by experience. The record for'twenty- 
five years made by the Hebrew Technical Institute of New York City is 
convincing. This school takes boys of fourteen for a three years' course. 
"It aims to train them for the mechanical and technical trades in such 
a way as will give them a good preparation for such positions as skilled 
artisans, pattern makers, foremen in woodworking and ironworking 
shops and in the various electrical industries, and as draftsmen in arch- 
itects' offices." 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the school, in 1909, these facts were 
shown : 

Av. 
i^eekly 
No. living, income. 

Graduates employed 1 year (class 1908) 81 |7 25 

Graduates employed 5 years (class 1904) .... 62 18 00 

Gniduates employed 10 years (class 1899) 27 29 00 

Graduates employed liO 'years (class 1889) 16 40 00 

The average wage of the graduates of more than ten years' standing 
is 138.58 per week.* 

/^ No such opportunities for industrial progress are at present given 

' in Michigan. The boys and girls who leave school before they are six- 

t teen years of age almost inevitably remain in the lower industrial 

classes. There has been little effort to train them industrially. AVe have 

• For a cumplete table 8i»e Dean's "The Worker and tU9 SUte," pp. 138-140. 
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seen this to be true so far as the school systems go. It is practically 
true for all the great industries. Manufacturers in every line complain 
that a large proportion of the men who come to them as journeymen 
are lacking in skill and mechanical knowledge. They have gained a 
bit of experience in one shop, gone to another and gained a bit more, 
and graduated from a short term of work in the third with the title 
of mechanic. It is only fair to say that the men themselves are often 
as troubled by these conditions as are their employers. 

Occasionally a great industry will establish apprentice schools of its 
own. We know of only three such in Michigan — ^the apprentice schools 
of the Packard and Cadillac automobile companies in Detroit, and the 
Grand Trunk railway apprentice school at Battle Creek. These three 
schools prepare a few boys as draughtsmen or machinists. In general 
terms adequate training for this class of laborers has not begun. If our 
estimate of the number of children each year forced prematurely into 
the industrial ranks is correct, we believe that the need is evident of 
thorough planning for a training equivalent to the continuation schools 
of Germany. 

The whole question of labor conditions deserves more thorough study. 
But we are sure that later investigation will only strengthen the con- 
clusion that careful industrial training is demanded as a means of ad- 
vancement for workers and as a matter of economy for the state. 



REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION 

W. H. FRENCH^ CHAIRMAN. 

The investigation of the subject of agricultural education has been 
made by special visitations of a sub-committee, together with question- 
naires submitted to various agricultural schools and institutions. In 
many instances it has been found impossible to secure absolutely ac- 
curate information. This is particularly true in what may be termed 
the new field of high school agriculture. 

We find five t^es of agricultural schools and institutions in the 
United States: 

(a) The college of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

(b) The state secondary school of agriculture. 

(c) The congressional district secondary school of agriculture. 

(d) The county school of agriculture. 

(e) Public high schools of agriculture. 

There is another variety of agricultural school which conforms prac- 
tically to the state type such as is found in certain schools in Tennessee 
and New York, sometimes called "attached schools." 

The first kind may be called the college type; such institutions were 

established under the land grant acts of Congress and are generally 

kno\i^ as the land grant colleges. Their special function has been to 

give instruction of college grade in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 

13 
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and the graduates of these institutions have become leaders in the agri- 
cultural and mechanical world. 

The second type, which may be called state secondary schools, are 
either connected with the state school of agriculture, as at St. An- 
thony's Park, Minnesota, or attached to special preparatory schools, like 
Alfred University in New York. The purpose in the minds of those 
who manage this class of schools is to train farmers, and this may be 
said also of the congressional district type, found in Georgia, Alabama 
and Oklahoma. 

The county type, as shown in the county schools of agriculture of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, are special secondary schools having a two- 
year course of study and admitting students from the eighth grade. 
The underlying principle of these schools is to bring instruction in ele- 
mentary agriculture as close to the people as possible, to establish the 
fundamental principles of the various subjects and to train young men 
and women for a successful career on the farm. 

In the public high school type of agricultural school we find several 
plans — one the introduction of a one-year course in elementary agricul- 
ture into the regular high school curriculum, as in Nebraska, Ohio, and 
some other states; the other the introduction of a course of study in 
agriculture consisting of four units which continue through the several 
grades of the high school as an elective subject. Such schools are found 
in Michigan, Minnesota, New York and a few other states. 

So much may be said by way of general introduction. The result of 
the investigation of the Commission by the use of questionnaires will be 
found in tabulated form in another part of this report. 

STATB SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The state secondary school of agriculture at St. Anthony's Park, Minne- 
sota, together with the county schools of agriculture of Dunn, Mara- 
thon and Menomonie counties in Wisconsin, and Menominee county in 
Michigan, were visited by a sub-committee. The State School of Agri- 
culture at St. Anthony's Park presents a three years' course of six 
months in each year for both young men and young women. The sub- 
jects offered include domestic science and domestic art and drawing for 
women, and soils, crops, fertilizers, drainage, farm mechanics, live 
stock, dairying, entomology and horticulture for the men. The young 
women are allowed to take certain of the courses in dairying, horticul- 
ture and gardening, and every effort is made to make the work simple 
and practical according to the purpose above stated, which is to render 
such service as will produce intelligent farmers and farmers' wives. 
There are two other schools of similar character in the state of Minne- 
sota. The general grade of instruction given is about midway between 
that of the college of agriculture and the county or public high school 
work in agriculture. The attendance at St. Anthony's Park during the 
current year is 500 young men and 200 young women. 

The school opens late in the fall and closes early in the spring, the 
students returning to their own homes to practice the rules and theories 
which have been presented to them during the school year. No tuition 
is charged, but regular laboratory fees are required. The entrance re- 
quirements are elastic, but the young people are supposed to have com* 
pleted the eighth grade and to be at least sixteen years of age. 
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This school at St. Anthony's Park is attached to the State School of 
Agriculture and State University and therefore is particularly well 
e(]uipped for its work. The two other similar schools in Minnesota at- 
tempt to do the same grade of work, but of course have not the same 
opportunity and equipment. The work is entirely of a practical nature, 
and Dr. Mayne, the head of this department reports that a very, large 
percentage of the boys return to farming as a permanent occupation. 
A few take special interest and continue their work in the regular col- 
legiate rourse. It should be noticed in passing that schools of this char- 
acter not attached to well equipped institutions must spend consider- 
able sums for a plant and fo.r equipment, otherwise the work would be 
limited. 

The special, committee had no opportunity to visit any of the congres- 
sional district schools, but from reports received from them we learned 
that they are elementary in character. Students are permitted to enter 
from the eighth grade and receive two years of instruction. These 
schools are fairly well equipped with apparatus and with trained in- 
structors and are designed to prepare young men for all ordinary farm- 
ing operations and to give them some insight into the science of agri- 
culture so that they may be reasonably skillful in conducting the affairs 
of the farm. Typical courses of study such as are found in these schools 
are given in another part of this report and the character of the insti- 
tution can be judged somewhat from them.* 

COUNTY SCHOOLS OP AGBICULTUBB 

The law authorizing county schools of agriculture in Wisconsin was 
passed in 1902. At first two schools were authorized and later the law 
was made general and the expense for supporting the school is borne 
both by the county and the state, the state paying four thousand dol- 
lars annually and the county the balance. The typical courses of study 
will be found in the appendix. At the present time there are but six of 
these schools in operation. The average attendance of boys ranges 
about thirty and the average attendance of girls slightly above 
Ihis. The investigation showed that a large percentage of the boys come 
from the farm^. while a large percentage of the girls come from the 
city or village where the school is located, the course for the girls being 
domestic science, domestic art and manual training. 

Tfie Dunn County School 

located at Menonionie. was organized in 1902. The school population 
of the county is 7,000. The number of boys enrolled during the current 
year, 47; niimber of girls enrolled, 46. The entrance requirements are 
completion of the eighth grade and the minimum age sixteen years. 
The annual cost of this school is |11,000, of which the state pays |4,000 
and the county the remainder. The school is nicely accommodated in 
ji fine twoKiory buflding, which is equipped with a considerable quan- 
tity of apparatus. The value of the apparatus and equipment is esti- 
mated at 110,000 and the value of the library at fl,000. Besides labora- 
tory equi])ment, this school possesses twelve well-bred cows and some 

• Appendix B, 1. ' 
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and the graduates of these institutions have become leaders in the agri- 
cultural and mechanical world. 

The second type, which may be called state secondary schools, are 
either connected with the state school of agriculture, as at St. An- 
thony's Park, Minnesota, or attached to special preparatory schools, like 
Alfred University in New York. The purpose in the minds of those 
who manage this class of schools is to train farmers, and this may be 
said also of the congressional district type, found in Georgia, Alabama 
and Oklahoma. 

The county type, as shown in the county schools of agriculture of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, are special secondary schools having a two- 
year course of study and admitting students from the eighth grade. 
The underlying principle of these schools is to bring instruction in ele- 
mentary agriculture as close to the people as possible, to establish the 
fundamental principles of the various subjects and to train young men 
and women for a successful career on the farm. 

In the public high school type of agricultural school we find several 
plans — one the introduction of a one-year course in elementary agricul- 
ture into the regular high school curriculum, as in Nebraska, Ohio, and 
some other states; the other the introduction of a course of study in 
agriculture consisting of four units which continue through the several 
grades of the high school as an elective subject. Buch schools are found 
in Michigan, Minnesota, New York and a few other states. 

So much may be said by way of general introduction. The result of 
the investigation of the Commission by the use of questionnaires will be 
found in tabulated form in another part of this report. 

STATE) SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The state secondary school of agriculture at St. Anthony's Park, Minne- 
sota, together with the county schools of agriculture of Dunn, Mara- 
thon and Menomonie counties in Wisconsin, and Menominee county in 
Michigan, were visited by a sub-committee. The State School of Agri- 
culture at St. Anthony's Park presents a three years' course of six 
months in each year for both young men and young women. The sub- 
jects offered include domestic science and domestic art and drawing for 
women, and soils, crops, fertilizers, drainage, farm mechanics, live 
stock, dairying, entomology and horticulture for the men. The young 
women are allowed to take certain of the courses in dairying, horticul- 
ture and gardening, and every effort is made to make the work simple 
and practical according to the purpose above stated, which is to render 
such service as will produce intelligent farmers and farmers' wives. 
There are two other schools of similar character in the state of Minne- 
sota. The general grade of instruction given is about midway between 
that of the college of agriculture and the county or public high school 
work in agriculture. The attendance at St. Anthony's Park during the 
current year is 500 young men and 200 young women. 

The school opens late in the fall and closes early in the spring, the 
students returning to their own homes to practice the rules and theories 
which have been presented to them during the school year. No tuition 
is charged, but regular laboratory fees are required. The entrance re- 
quirements arc elastic, but the young people are supposed to have com* 
pleted the eighth grade and to be at least sixteen yeara of age. 
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This school at St. Anthony's Park is attached to the State School of 
Agriculture and State University and therefore is particularly well 
equipped for its work. The two other similar schools in Minnesota at- 
tempt to do the same grade of work, but of course have not the same 
opportunity and equipment. The work is entirely of a practical nature, 
and Dr. Mayne, the head of this department reports that a very large 
percentage of the boys return to farming as a permanent occupation. 
A few take special interest and continue their work in the regular col- 
legiate course. It should be noticed in passing that schools of this char- 
acter not attached to well equipped institutions must spend consider- 
able sums for a plant and for equipment, otherwise the work would be 
limited. 

The special, committee had no opportunity to visit any of the congres- 
sional district schools, but from reports received from them we learned 
that they are elementary in character. Students are permitted to enter 
from the eighth grade and receive two years of instruction. These 
schools are fairly well equipped with apparatus and with trained in- 
structors and are designed to prepare young men for all ordinary farm- 
ing operations and to give them some insight into the science of agri- 
culture so that they may be reasonably skillful in conducting the affairs 
of the farm. Typical courses of study such as are found in these schools 
are given in another part of this report and the character of the insti- 
tution can be judged somewhat from them.* 

COUNTY SCHOOLS OP AGBICULTUBB 

The law authorizing county schools of agriculture in Wisconsin was 
passed in 1902. At first two schools were authorized and later the law 
was made general and the expense for supporting the school is borne 
both by the county and the state, the state paying four thousand dol- 
lars annually and the county the balance. The typical courses of study 
will be found in the appendix. At the present time there are but six of 
these schools in operation. The average attendance of boys ranges 
about thirty and the average attendance of girls slightly above 
this. The investigation showed that a large percentage of the boys come 
from the farms, while a large percentage of the girls come from the 
city or village where the school is located, the course for the girls being 
domestic science, domestic art and manual training. 

The Dunn County School 

located at Menomonie, was organized in 1902. The school population 
of the county is 7,000. The number of boys enrolled during the current 
year, 47; number of girls enrolled, 46. The entrance requirements are 
completion of the eighth grade and the minimum age sixteen years. 
The annual cost of this school is $11,000, of which the state pajs f4,000 
and the county the remainder. The school is nicely accommodated in 
a flue twoslniy Iniriding, which is equipped with a considerable quan- 
tity of apparatus. The value of the apparatus and equipment is esti- 
miitcd at flO.OOO and the value of the library at |1,000. Besides labora- 
tory equi])ment, this school possesses twelve well-bred cows and some 

• Appendix B, 1. ' 
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other live stock. There are four instructors, two of whom are graduates 
of agricultural colleges and two are graduates of special technical 
schools; these latter instructors have charge of the manual training 
and domestic, science. The present value of the entire plant is esti- 
mated at ^36,000. There is no land connected with the school, but nego- 
tiations are under way to secure a small farm. The length of the course 
is two years of thirty-two weeks each. During the past eight years 
nearly two hundred students have been graduated from the school. 

In addition to the regular agricultural subjects, some instruction is 
given in English, arithmetic, bookkeeping, history, physics, and chem- 
istry. Twenty of the stud^its during the current year are non-residents 
of Dunn county. The expense per student for board and room runs 
from f3.50 to f4.50 per week. The manual training shop is equipped 
with tools and benches and the work is confined to practical exercises. 
A course in blacksmithing is given during twaity-four weeks, two hours 
a day. The average age of the present enrollment is nineteen years. Dur- 
ing the winter months each year a short course of several weeks is given 
for the farmers of the county. These short* courses will include dairy- 
ing, poultry husbandry, com raising, and domestic science. Special 
lecturers are employed for this work. 

Marathon County Agricultural School, Wausa/u, Wis. 

This was the first school established under the law of Wisconsin 
authorizing county schools of agriculture. The school is located on a 
plat of ground containing about seven acres. The school population of 
the county is about 15,000 and there are sixteen villages and cities in 
the county maintaining high schools. The number of boys enrolled, 17; 
the number of girls, 32. The ages of the students range from fourteen 
to twenty. The annual cost of this school is about f7,000 and its rev- 
enues are derived from the same sources as the Dunn county school. 
The value of the plant is about |40,000. The equipment is valued at 
$2,500, and the library at |1,000. The course of study is practically 
the same as in Dunn county and three r^ular instructors are employed. 
The superintendent stated that 50 per cent of the girls usually come 
from the villages and city. It was estimated that at least 90 per cent 
of the boys return to the farm. On inquiry we found that the people 
of the county are not particularly interested in higher education. Very 
few children from the county are attending high schools or collie. 
The expense of students for room and board here runs from three to 
four dollars per week. This school has graduated 56 students 
during its existence and there are thirteen in the graduating 
class of the current year. Short courses ai-e conducted the same as in 
the Dunn county school. 

The equipment in these county schools of agriculture consists of 
a limited amount of apparatus for physics, chemistry and soils, the 
ordinary equipment for a manual training shop, and cream separators, 
Babcock tester, and other apparatus for work in dairying. There is 
sufficient equipment for practical elementary instruction in the several 
agricultural subjects. 

The other four county schools of agriculture in Wisconsin have practi 
cally the same courses of study and are managed in a similar way. 
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Tlie two mentioned are the oldest and are selected as being typical of 
what the county school of agriculture could be. 

The population of these counties is largely German and Scandinavian. 
It was found that in these counties a very small percentage of young 
people from the rural districts attend the public high schools, their 
education practically being completed in the rural schools so that in 
almost every case the young people who attend the county school of 
agriculture would not have attended any school beyond the rural school 
had it not been for this special opportunity. The average per capita 
cost per student in these schools ranged about |130 per year and the 
number of students attending, as above stated, would come from an 
average school population of about 8,500 children, so that the number 
attending these special schools is very small as compared with the 
school population of the county. However, from the statement just 
made, that few of these young people would have attended any institu- 
tion of learning other than the i*ural school, it would seem that the 
special county school of agriculture does perform an important func- 
tion in the educational system of the counties where located as well 
as in the stata 

Menominee County Agricultural School, Menominee, Mich. 

This school was established under a special act of the legislature in 
1907. The law authorized the board of supervisors to appropriate 
money for the organization of the county school of agriculture and do- 
mestic economy. The issuance of bonds in order to raise the necessary 
money was made subject to the vote of the electors of the county. 
The board of control consists of five members one of whom is the 
county commissioner of schools. The board has the usual powers 
given to boards of education and the law makes it possible that two 
or more counties may unite in establishing such a school. Under the 
original act the county was required to provide buildings and equip- 
ment and maintain the school. Tliis law was amended in 1909 in such 
a way that the state now provides two-thirds of the expense for its 
management and not to exceed four thousand dollars in any year. 
The city of Menominee donated 107 acres of land to the county and 
the original appropriation for buildings was |20,000. Tlie entire popu- 
lation of the county is 38,000 and the school population 9,000, about 
one-half of which is in the city of Menominee. The entrance require- 
ments are placed at completion of the eighth grade, but are some- 
what elastic for older students. Number of boys enrolled during the 
curpoit year, 18; number of girls, 38. The annual cost of the school 
Is about f7,500; the present value of the plant is estimated at |65,000; 
the apparatus at |1,000, and the library at f300. The school has gradu- 
ated 18 students and 11 completed the course in June, 1910, three of 
whom were boys. The length of the course is two years of nine months 
each, and three r^ular instructors are employed. The school is well 
equipped for manual training and domestic science work and has a 
fair equipment for agricultural work. The apparatus for instruction 
in dairying is particularly good. The institution owns several cows, 
horses, and other live stdck and poultry, and the laboratory work is 
supplemented by observations on nearby farms. During the current 
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year a short course for farmers was coiulucted through ejglit sessions 
with special lectures. The superintendent estimated that about 500 
farmers attended tli«se courses. During the past year a dormitory 
has been constructed which will accommodate all of the students.- The 
expense per student for room and board is about f3.50 a week. 

The population of Menominee county is largely foreign. There are 
several graded and high schools but very few children from the rural 
districts attend them. Tlie county commissioner of schools stated that 
in his judgment . very few of the children who attend the county 
school would be in school anvwhere were it not for this institution.' 

ft' 

The instruction in the several departments is excellent, the purpose be- 
ing to train young men and women for actual life on the farm. 

GENRRAL OBSERVATIONS ON SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

The investigations of the committee and the answers to question- 
naires show that it is the purpose of those in charge of these schools 
to provide elementary training which shall interest young people in 
agriculture and if possible train them for the vocation of farming. 
^We have shown that in the counties where these special schools are 
established the rural people are not generally inclined to high schools 
and to secondary instruction. They seem to be interested only in their 
vocation and in the business of making a living; as soon as the child 
is old enough to work, the need for education practically ceases in 
the eyes of these people. Under these circumstances the special school 
seems to attract some attention and evidently does a much needed work.- 
It would seem that both in Wisconsin and Michigan the policy of 
establishing special secondary schools was inaugurated before any effort 
was made to introduce vocational courses into the public schools. The 
figures given above show that about 1 per cent of the pupils of Dunn 
county and three-tenths of 1 per cent of the pupils of Marathon county 
attend these schools. In Menominee county, Michigan, the attendance 
is approximately six-tenths of 1 per cent. The annual expense for each 
school averages about $7,500. "SYhen we consider the number of school 
children, the number of high schools and the results so far secured 
from the special school it is pertinent to consider whether it would 
not be better educational and business policy to make a strong effort to 
interest the people more thoroughly in the public schools, and especi- 
ally in the high schools, and introduce therein special or vocational 
courses rather than to organize a separate and special educational 
system for secondary vocational instruction.^ 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 

The typical cases of this class of schools ai-e found in Minnesota and 
Michigan, and through questionnaires we secured information from the 
schools at Albert Lea, Canby, Glencoe, Ix?wiston, and Red Wing, in 
Minnesota. There are ten high schools giving regular courses in agri- 
culture with special instructors for these subjects. We shall compare 
the schools in Michigan with those mentioned above in Minnesota. 
By reference to the tables it will be found that these places in Minne- 
sota range in population from 900 to 12,000. The enrollment in the 
high schools ranges from 34 to 243. The number of boys fourteen to 
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liiiieteen eurolle<l ranges from 18 to 90, and the number of boys taking 
agriculture ranges from 17 to 39. The coui-se in agriculture pursue-l 
in these schools includes botany, farm crops, carpentering, horticulture, 
I>oultry, blacksmithing, entomology, and live stock. The reports show 
that in each case there is a small tract of land for the use of the school 
and that the agricultural instruction is given at comparatively slight 
extra cost; but it should be noted that the figures given in the table 
include as extra cost the purchase price of land, which would become 
a permanent improvement and ought not to be charged to annual per 
capita cost. 

The instruction in each of the ten schools mentioned above is given 
by one special instructor in agriculture and in addition to the regular 
work done in the school a special short course is presented during the 
winter months for the farmers of the surrounding community. The 
tables indicate that the attendance at these courses was good. The 
subjects presented were such as to reach especially the conditions in 
each case. It is too early to judge definitely of the effect of this in 
struct ion, but if the policy is continued we may safely predict that it 
will become a strong educational and industrial factor in each com- 
munity. 

The state of Minnesota has taken advanced 'ground in regard to in- 
dustrial education. The Putna m Act^ passed by their last legislature, 
provides for the introduction oi courses in agriculture, manual training 
and domestic economy in the high schools of the state, in graded and 
consolidated schools, and authorizes rural schools in the vicinity of 
such schools to become associated with the high schools for the purpose 
of receiving instruction in these special courses. The law provides 
that the instruction in these courses shall be free to all residents of 
the state, and that instruction shall be given in all the subjects per- 
taining to agriculture and domestic economy; also that trained in- 
structors shall be employed and that each school must own a tract of 
at least five acres of land. The state appropriates an amount equal 
to two-thirds of the actual expense of this special instruction, but the 
appropriation cannot exceed $2,500 per year for any school and not 
more than ten schools can be established the first year nor more than 
ten additional in each succeeding year. It is too early to determine the 
absolute value of this departure in education, but it is the clear purpose 
of the people of Minnesota to have the so-called practical or vocational 
subjects within the reach of every child in the state, and it remains for 
the schools and teachers to present this kind of instruction in such 
a way that it shall commend itself to the people of the state. From 
every county in Minnesota where agriculture has been introduced in 
the high school courses of study we received extremely favorable re- 
ports concerning the woric — from teachers, students and farmers — 
thus showing that the work is appreciated, that the attendance is in- 
creased, and that its value is discoverable even though the schools have 
been in operation such a short time. 

HIGH SCHOOI^ or MICHIGAN 

During the current year r^ular courses in agriculture will be given 
in eleven high schools of Michigan. The subjects included are agri- 
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cultural botany, farm crops and horticulture, live stock, dairying, soils, 
poultry, live stock improvement and feeding, farm management and 
farm mechanics. Tliese subjects are organized as units in each year 
of the high school course — agricultural botany being given in the ninth 
grade; farm crops, elementary soils, horticulture and insect life of the 
farm in the tenth grade; live stock, dairying, and soils in the eleventh 
grade; live stock improvement and feeding, poultry and farm manage- 
ment in the twelfth grade, the combination for each grade counting 
as a single unit and the entire work being el^ective. 

Reference to the courses appended hereto will give a comparison of 
the character of the courses in the different states. From the Michigan 
figures it will be noted that the population of the district ranges from 
650 to 6,000, thus making the high schools of Michigan compare very 
favorably with those mentioned above in the state of Minnesota. The 
enrollment in these high schools ranges from 67to 280, and the number 
of non-resident students attending from 26 to 80. The number of 
boys enrolled in these high schools ranges from 29 to 133 and the extra 
cost of instruction in agriculture from nothing to f400 per year.* The 
anK>unt of land used for experimental purposes is small, in some cases 
no land at all having been used, but it should be stated in this con- 
nection that observation- and work on the home farms supplement the 
work of the school. The tables above referred to give a list of special 
experiments performed by the students together with items observed 
on their trips to neighboring farms. A considerable part of the regular 
equipment for work in botany, physics, and chemistry is utilized for 
experiments in agriculture. Each school has provided additional spe- 
cial equipment at comparatively small expense for work in soil tem- 
peratures, soil testing, seed testing, plant propagation,, and dairying. 
The work in farm machinery and farm mechanics is presented by careful 
observations and work on the premises of some dealer in agricultural 
implements, also in blacksmith shops. Special observation and experi- 
mental work has been done in almost every case concerning farm crops, 
especially corn, potatoes, and legumes. Thus it will be seen that labora- 
tory facilities are provided at comparatively small expense. The r^u- 
lar library has been supplemented by the purchase of farm papers 
and magazines and reference works on the various agricultural sub- 
jects. This material is not only for tlie use of students in school but 
can be drawn upon by fhe parents at home if desired. The instruction is 
given by graduates from the Agricultural College. 

In connection with the work in the high school, extension courses 
are presented during the winter months for the farmers of the surround- 
ing community, the r^ular instructor in agriculture taking a large 
part in this work. Lectures from the Agricultural College are pro- 
vided, if requested. The tables heretofore mentioned show that the 
number of lectures averaged seven in each place and that the attendance 
ranged from fifteen to sixty fanners during the entire course. This 
instruction is designed not only to assist the farmer but to interest 
him in the general work of education and make him a partner with his 
son in education as well as vocation. 



•In explanation of the extra expense It ia proper to say that In one or two <^aBea the 
special teacher of agriculture taught the regular sclencea In the high school and therefore 
the expense for Instruction was not Increased over what It would have been had a regular 
science teacher been employed, who did not teach agriculture. 
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The effects of this work after two years of experience are found to be 
good. Great interest has been stiranlated in the school and in the 
general welfare of the community. In every case the attendance at 
the high school has increased, and the high school authorities at- 
tribute the increase almost entirely to the introduction of the agricul- 
tural courses, the increase in attendance coming largely from the rural 
districts. 

The general plan of agricultural work in the Michigan and Minnesota 
high schools is to emphasize the four lending phases of agriculture, 
plant life, animal life, soil fertility and farm management, and in doing 
this the farms and farming appurtenances of the surrounding com- 
munity are utilized in connection with laboratory experiments in the 
schoolroom. The attitude of students and patrons of the schools is 
thus far extremely favorable. The work of introducing agriculture 
into the high schools of Michigan was begun in the fall of 190S with 
one high school. 

It is proper to call attention to the fact that the work done in Mich- 
igan by way of introducing agriculture into the public high schools 
has been accomplished thus far without the stimulus of state aid. 
The credit is entirely due to the Michigan Agricultural College and its 
interest in the public schools has been manifested in this way. The 
college created a department of agricultural education and one of the 
features of the work of that department is to assist in the introduction 
of agricultural courses in the public schools. 

RURAL SCHOOLS 

In addition to personal inspection, questionnaires were submitted 
to county commissioners of schools of four typical counties of Michigan 
— Branch, Ionia, Muskegon and 8aginaw — with the request that the 
commissioner should make personal investigation and report the condi- 
tions of his county according to the questionnaire. He was further 
requested to give statistical information from a typical township in his 
county. The aim of the questionnaire was to determine the educational 
and labor conditions of rural districts. Accordingly we secured the 
school census of boys in rural districts fourteen to nineteen years of 
age, the enrollment in school of the same ages and the number of boys 
employed on farms. We desired to secure information, also, as to the 
number of boys between the ages of fourteen and nineteen who leave 
the farm permanently each year and go to the city for employment, also 
the attendance at high school. The county commissioner was also re- 
quested to secure practically the same information from a typical town- 
ship in his county, with the added information as to the number of 
boys in the township who intended to remain on the farm and who 
have had no special instruction in agriculture; also the average wage for 
farm labor. 

« 

Reference to the statistical tables will show that the school popula- 
tion in the above named counties, exclusive of villages and cities, ranges 
from 765 to 1,956; that the enrollment of boys fourteen to nineteen 
years in rural schools ranged from 282 in Muskegon county to 489 in 
Saginaw county, and it should be noted that this number was made up 
almost entirely of boys from fourteen to sixteen, inclusiva Very few 
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boys over sixteen years of age attend the rural schools. It is reported 
that the number of boys fourteen to nineteen years of age regularly 
employed on the farm in the foregoing counties ranged from 103 in 
Ionia county to 050 in Saginaw county. At the same time it should 
be noted that the numl)er of boys fourteen to nineteen attending high 
schools in these counties ranged from 34 in Muskegon county to 277 
in Branch county, and that the number of boys preparing for college 
ranged from 15 in Saginaw county to 100 in Branch county. 

The information found in the tables fronl the typical townships shows 
that in Guard township of Ionia county there were 48 boys in the 
rural school census fourteen to nineteen years of agej 33 in Berlin 
(Ionia coiinty), 46 in White River (Muskegon county), and 50 in Tit- 
tabawassee (Saginaw county), and of this number 31 attended rural 
schools in Guard township, 10 in Berlin, 12 in White River, 10 in Tit- 
tabawassee; from the same townships the number of boys fourteen to 
nineteen attending high school was 7 in Guard, 4 in Berlin, 4 in White 
River, 5 in Tittabawassee. It will be noted, too, that the number of boys 
of the same ages who intended to remain on the farm and who have 
'had no special instruction in agriculture was 10 in Guard township, 
15 in Berlin, 25 in ^Vhite River, and 28 in Tittabawassee, and that the 
wage at farm labor in these townships averaged a little less than 
twenty dollars per month. 

•-The one-room school has performed a large part of the education of 
the people in the past, but with the changed conditions in the country 
and improvements in all forms of industry, and especially in agricul- 
ture, such a school has become less and less able to meet the needs of 
the present generation in preparing it for life's duties. In these schools 
we find a very small amount of apparatus, small school yards and only 
one instructor, and it is therefore practically impossible for the rural 
school to enter upon the field of vocational instruction.-^The most that 
it can possibly do is through the introduction of elementary forms of 
hand work, domestic art, nature study, and the elements of agriculture 
to develop a respect for vocation. All these subjects must be taught 
as incidental because of the absolute necessity of training the children 
in what may be called the regular or academic subjects, such train- 
ing being designed to give them the power to gather thought from the 
printed page and to make such computations as are necessary in the 
everyday affairs of life. Of these things tlie rural school should give 
to each child a very defi/nite possession. If the rural school does its 
elementary work well it may have served its purpose, but it can not 
and will not fully meet the needs of the rural population. 

From the information given above in regard to the effect of agri- 
cultural courses in public high schools, where it has been shown con- 
clusively that in introduction of such coui-ses increases the attendance 
in the high school, especially of boys fourteen to nineteen years of 
age;*^'e may conclude that if in all rural townships there were high 
schools presenting courses in agriculture an opportunity would be 
afforded to those boys who intend to remain on the farm to receive 
special agricultural instruction and at the same time a larger num- 
ber of them would be attending school and securing much needed in- 
formation. These conclusions convince us of the desirability of estab- 
lishing township high schools wherever high schools are not already 
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accessible to all rural children.— For this reason we have introduced in 
our recommendations a provision for township schools and high schools. 
The vital statistics shown by the government census indicate most 
conclusively that the daily or monthly wage of a man increases almost 
directly in proportion to the amount of his educational training and 
I>articularly in r^ard to the amount of technical instruction or train- 
ing which he may have received. This being true,-we may conclude that 
these same boys in these rural townships, when compelled to earn their 
living, could, through the special instruction possible in high schools, 
prepare themselves for a higher present wage and of course a propor- 
tionately increased wage through life. Thus, from the money stand- 
point alone|-Jt can be seen from the figures submitted herewith that 
special agricultural and industrial instruction is valuable and will pro- 
mote the welfare of the rural communityr 

REASONS 

The following reasons may be given for introducing agricultural 
courses into public high schools: 

1. The student body is annually recruited from the rural popula- 
tion. 

2. The courses of studv are easily modified. 

*). T^iljoratories and equipment need only slight modification. 

4. They cannot injure the special schools because they do not give 
the same class of instniction. 

5. Agriculture is a vocational subject for those intending to live 
on the farm and a cultural subject for all others. Not the subject 
but its use determines its value. 

(). There is a distinct gain in the value of the work done in the 
other sciences presented in the high school because of opportunity for 
practical application through agriculture, and thus the training will 
become a vital part in the mental equipment of each student, and he 
will be led to inquire and experiment for himself. 

7. Students are encouraged to receive this agricultural instruction 
in their own school, thus saving the expense of living away from home. 

8. Agriculture can be taught in the high school without the neces- 
sity of duplicating subjects and equipment, as would be necessary in the 
special school. 

9. The results are practical so far as actual farm operations are 
concerned. 

10. It has been shown that this instruction develops the thinking 
and judging powers of the student as thoroughly as any other subject 
taught in the school. 

11. Agriculture, like other industries, must be taught as a science 
and as an art in itself and not as related to other subjects or sciences. 

12. Tfie presentation of agriculture as a subject of study raises it 
at once to the same plane as other subjects taught in the school and 
dignifies both the science and the art. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In considering any plan of complete industrial education we must 
include agriculture. From the investigations ali-eady made it appears 
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that there is a two-fold problem in all industrial education: (a) To 
so teach applied science that we do not weaken its power as a tool 
for research; (b) to so modify our courses of study that we do not 
lessen their real school value, or what may be termed their cultural 
and disciplinary value, and yet at the same time benefit the industrial 
classes. 

The fault in our present system of education is larpjely in its tradi- 
tions, not in its ideals. We must cherish high ideals but it is per- 
fectly proper to remove and destroy traditions which have become out- 
grown. It is claimed by some that the introduction of industrial 
courses into the public schools will commercialize them. It does not 
occur to us that this is an argument, because if there is any such 
danger, and we realize it, the means will be found to avoid such re- 
sults. Without doubt, mistakes will be made in this new movement, be- 
cause no uniform definite plans are in operation and the time which has 
been given to the test is insufficient to determine absolute results. 

Of the types of schools mentioned at the beginning of this discussion, 
the state or college type has, without question, demonstrated its value 
and performed its function. It does not appear that we need more 
agricultural institutions of college grade, but the moment we get away 
from the college grade we find ourselves on uncertain ground because 
we have as yet found no absolute definition of secondary agriculture. 
From the types of schools mentioned it would appear that the college 
type would rank first and that the special state school would rank 
second, the congressional district school or attached school third, the 
county school of agriculture fourth, and public high school agriculture 
fifth. Yet we find all of these subordinate institutions claiming to 
give instruction in secondary agriculture and our nomenclature imme- 
diately becomes confusing. The results of the investigation show con- 
clusively that the same grade of agriculture is not and can not be 
taught in the public high school or special county school as can be 
taught in the special state or congressional district school. 

It seems to be clear: 

(a) That industrial education should provide for training the boy 
in manual arts and agriculture and the girl in domestic economy. 

(b) That the elementary schools or rural school cannot train for 
vocations because of their limitations, but that they can give certain 
instruction which shall result in at least a respect for the several voca- 
tions. 

(c) Industrial training in its narrow sense is not so important for 
rural schools because country children still have a chance to learn 
of certain industries at home and children may be given school credit 
for industrial tasks performed at home. 

(d) Secondary agricultural education is here to stay because 
economic conditions demand it, and public schools supported by public 
taxation should serve the public; they can do this best by at least pre- 
senting enough of agricultural training so that young people may learn 
to do things and at the same time discover their own vocational traits 
or tendencies. 

(e) Only a small ])er cent of our high school graduates enter col- 
lege, therefore the high school course of study must ofifer at least two 
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fields or prepare for two fields: (1) higher training; (2) practical 
life. 

(f) The public high schools in the last twenty-five years have made 
rapid improvement and have come into popular favor. This is shown 
by the fact that the attendance in that time has more than quadrupled 
and that the percentage of boys enrolled in high schools has increased 
by nearly the same ratio. Therefore the present demand of the people 
that these high schools shall attach certain subjects must be heard 
and observed. 

(g) Probably the quickest way to secure agricultural instruction of 
secondary grade is through the establishment of special schools. The 
foregoing discussion, however, shows that the establishment of such 
schools will necessitate the duplication of buildings, equipment and 
instruction to a very large extent and thus ultimately make the ex- 
pense attending such schools very great, if not beyond the limit of 
public taxation. 

To summarize, therefore, we may say that: 

(1) The state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts are fulfilling 
their mission. 

(2) That special secondary schools of agriculture of the state and 
county type may serve the public best in certain localities but with a 
comparatively high per capita cost. 

(3) That the secondary agricultural high school of the public type 
may serve practically all of the people of any county or state with 
a moderate expenditurc for buildings, equipment and instruction. 

(4) Secondary courses in agriculture should emphasize four funda- 
mental units: (1) plant life; (2) animal life; (3) soils; (4) busi- 
ness agriculture; and r^ular courses in these subjects should be made 
a single unit in each year of the regular high school course. 

In Appendix B will be found typical courses of study in special 
secondary agricultural schools, also in public high school^?, which will 
be interesting by way of comparison. 



REPORT OF THK SUB COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

S. O. IIARTW^ELL, CIIAIEMaN 

Industrial training, in its beginnings and in the realization of its 
needs, is not so new a subject as we may think. It is as old as the 
industries themselves. But as new occasions teach new duties, so the re- 
adjustments of society bring to words new meanings. The industries, 
as we now use these words, are essentially modem, at once the realiza- 
tion and the product of those immense forces that are the truisms of 
modem life though of most recent application, transportation by power, 
and transported power. These have made possible the factory sys- 
tem, the mechanical development, and the minute subdivision of labor, 
which make the industries of today an entirely different thing from 
their parent occupations of a century ago. So industrial education in 
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the more restricted present use of the phrase is a comparatively ne\^ 
topic; elementary industrial education is still younger. We might find 
in the history of the last century many investigators and some experi- 
ments, but popular discussion has been, in this country, a matter of 
the last decade. Yet it has spread so widely and rapidly that funda- 
mental arguments are well understood. 

It is needless now to enlarge upon the need for supplementing the 
present education of the schools with training that shall inci'ease the 
practical efficiency of all classes of hand workers. The desirability of 
such training has long been admitted ; that it is necessary in tlie United 
States, if our laborers are to maintain a respectable position in the 
various crafts, has been clearly demonstrated by many disputants. 
The right, the duty, indeed the privilege of the public to maintain such 
training as an integral part of its general system of education may 
still netcl supporters but has passed the point of recjuiring argumenta- 
tive proof. It is the duty of this committee to consider the general 
question as it relates to Michigan. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 

Michigan may still rank as an agricultural state and in our belief 
has possibilities in agriculture far above any yet attained, but it needs 
only a casual view to show that in its combination of the three great 
activities — agriculture, manufacturing, and mining — it is in many re- 
spects unique among the states. Already its divereified commercial in- 
terests have linked the productive energies of the state witli almost all 
lines of industry, and the chances for growth and progress in many 
departments of manufacturing are as great as the chances of improve 
ment in the tilling of the soil. 

While no longer in the central wheat belt, the state is still a large 
producer of the staple grains — wheat, corn, and oats. Its fi-uit is known 
all over the country and the industry of fruit raising seems just now 
to be entering on a second period of growth. Michigan potatoes reach 
the markets of Florida and Cuba, and Michigan beans are largely con 
sumed in Boston. In mining one has but to mention Calumet and 
Hecla to know something of the great record of the state in the pro- 
duction of copper. The iron mines of the Northern Peninsula, the coal 
mines of the Saginaw Valley, and the salt wells found at many points 
of the lake coast from Delray to Manistee exemplify the prominence 
Michigan has as a producer of minerals. Of silver and gold its rockf^ 
seem to contain little, but the store of wealth already realized through 
its minerals and metals is enormous — and the tale is not yet told. 

In manufacturing there is a great range of staple products and a 
chance for development that is still greater. Michigan is at present 
manufacturing half of the annual output of automobiles in the United 
States. Detroit has great stove foundries, great car shops, and ship 
.yards. In spite of the necessity for carrj'ing much of the raw material 
from distant states. Grand Rapids stilf holds a leading place in the 
manufacture of furniture. The Kalamazoo Valley is as noted through- 
out the west for the paper industry as Holyoke is in the east. Battle 
Creek sends threshing machines and cereals aroimd the world. All sorts 
of manufactured wood, from matches and pie plates to buggies and 
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billiard tables, are here produced, and work in metal is growing fast. 
The central situation of the state, with great markets east and west 
and great stores of its raw materials to the north and south, increases 
its chance for productive development. The state is a center for tne 
development of electricity from water power, while its transportation 
routes and connections, whether by water or rail, furnish unrivaled 
chance for a mercantile growth far above anything yet attained. —The 
greatest present drawback we share with other industrial states — the 
lack of a number of skilled artisans sufficient to increase to fuller 
capacity the present activity of its typical manufacturing centers. 
Steady growth can be maintained only through systematic traininp: 
of handicraftsmen. «^o realize the necessities of Michigan in the general 
question of industrial education one has only to take the map and 
pick out for himself the centera of manufacturing already developed 
and the centei*s of power waiting for work to do. Then he may study 
any one of them and find out that capital is waiting for investment in 
the skill and character of helpers. This does not mean that we have 
not at present a high class of labor; it means that-this ptate, like others, 
has not enough skilled laborers to fill its needs.'' And at present little 
is being done to insure the succession of skilled artisans. <-' 

CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Some of the grounds for the judgments here briefly stated are shown 
in the appendix, where the statistics gathered by the committee are 
given, with a brief report of schools visited. In summary, we may say 
that, so far as technical education in its higher departments is con- 
cerned, the state has been in some respects a pioneer, and technical 
training under public auspices is already well developed. The Michigan 
Agricultural College was the first state agricultural college established 
and its influence is still felt throughout the country. The Michigan 
Mining School has a national reputation, as have the engineering de 
partments of the University and of the Agricultural College. But 
practically all the work of these institutions is of collie grade. Few 
or none of their graduates, to use the well-worn metaphor, enter the 
ranks of industry. They are captains and engineers. When it comes 
to the training of subalterns and the instruction of p^vates in the 
armies of skilled labor the state of Michigan is doing nothing and its 
local communities little more. Manual training as a part of the school 
curriculum is well established in the cities of the state but, as has been 
frequently shown, it does not meet this problem. Well equipped maii- 
ual training high schools at Muskegon, Saginaw, Ishpeming, Calumet 
and a te\ir other cities are furnishing some foremen in industrial lines, 
but they send comparatively few people into the trades. A study of 
the graduating list of the Kalamazoo High School shows that 26 per 
cent of the graduates of the last five years have shaped their courses 
in higher institutions through their interest in manual training, but 
it shows oi>ly forty people out of the list of 343 at present engaged in 
any line of skilled manual labor other than teaching the manual arts. 
This may be taken as typical of the other manual training courses. 
Of trade schools there is just a beginning. Through the interest and 
generosity of Honorable W. R. Burt, East Saginaw established in 
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1910 a trade class for boys and there are now thirty-two boys in the 
first two years of its four-year course. The late Honorable Arthur Hill 
left a generous bequest for the establishment of a trade school and 
technical high school in West Saginaw. In a pamphlet published this 
year Superintendent Philip Huber gives the following recommendations 
regarding courses to be established as soon as the building is completed : 
"The aim of the school is — 

1. To prepare youth, of both sexes for a definite vocation and for 
efficient industrial citizenship. 

2. To give the boys between the ages of fourteen and sixteen an 
opportunity to learn the elements of trade, and to increase their earn- 
ing capacity — a training which they could not hope to acquire if they 
started to work as unskilled apprentices. 

3. To help men and women already engaged in a vocation to better 
their condition by increasing their technical knowledge and skill." 

Ishpeming reports trade classes in carpentry and painting in con- 
nection with its manual training school. Muskegon gives a valuable 
technical training in its high school, but, except in printing, has no 
well defined trade courses. Evening schools giving some trade sub- 
jects have been developed by the public schools in several of the cities 
in both peninsulas ; but these cannot^ in the nature of the case, meet the 
main problem. 

The Y. M. C. A. in 1909 reported four centers in the state where 
instruction in industrial and technical subjects is given under its aus- 
pices, viz.: Detroit, Grand Rapids, Jackson and Lansing. At De- 
troit the Y. M. C. A. has established a day school under the name of 
the Detroit Technical Institute, which has this yeiir been incorporated 
as a separate institution. It has six departments besides the summer 
school and night school. Two of these are the trade school and engin- 
eering department, in which a co-operative course has been begun. In 
November, 1910, there were enrolled in the plumbing class, 25 ; in watch- 
making, 14; engraving, 10; gas-engine class, 26; mechanical drawing, 
125; architecture, 45; co-operative engineering, 26; classes in pharmacy 
and commercial work enrolled 10 and 26 students respectively. These 
students range from eighteen to twenty-eight years of age and pay 
tuition ranging from |20 to flOO per term. There are twenty-six boys 
under eighteen employed during the day who are taking night school 
work in eighth grade studies. 

Probably the most authoritative list of industrial schools yet made is 
found in Bulletin No. 11 of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, in which the schools are clajasifi^ed as follows : 

1. Intermediate Industrial, Preparatory Trade or Vocational 
Schools. 

2. Trade Schools (Day Courses). 

3. Technical Schools (Day Courses). 

4. Apprenticeship Schools. 

5. Evening Schools, giving (a) Technical and (b) Practical Shop 
Courses. 

6. Part Time Schools. 

7. Trade Schools for Colored Races. 

8. Correspondence Schools. 

Under the first heading twelve schools are described, of which one is 
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in ColumbiiR, Ga.; three are in Massachusetts, and eight in the State ('f 
New York. Of public trade schools nine are listed, in six different 
states (all established since 1905). Twenty-one trade schools on private 
foundation are described, of which six are in Greater New York, while 
the remaiiiing fifteen are scattered in nine other states. Of the six 
public technical schools, four are in Massachusetts, while ten supported 
by private funds are divided among seven states. In the sixth sub- 
division three part-time schools are mentioned, two in Massachusetts, 
one in Cincinnati, Ohio. These are the groups of special' interest in 
this discussion. Of the sixty-one schools included. New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania together have thirty-eight, and our neighbor- 
ing states — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin — each have one or more. 
Michigan has none. In fact, the only mention of Michigan is in con- 
nection with Y. M. C. A. schools. 

Evidently the beginnings we have described have been too recent 
or too slight to secure attention of the compilers, who also would 
undoubtedly class four of the excellent schools we have mentioned (at 
Muskegon, Saginaw, Calumet and Ishpeming) as manual training 
schools, now carefully differentiated from trade schools and not classi- 
fied in the list quoted. 

Hence it is fair to say that so far practically nothing has been done 
in Michigan in elementary trade instruction. By the census figures 
just published Michigan takes rank among the states as eighth in popu- 
lation. Of these eight states Texas and Michigan are the only ones 
having no trade-schools. Yet the growth of population in Michigan, as 
in most of the states, is largely in industrial centers. Leaving these 
out of consideration the increase of population in the state in the last 
decade would be barely 3 per cent. Certainly there is as yet no in- 
dustrial training commensurable either with the school enrollment or the 
industrial needs of the state. The chance for inunediate progress seems 
to lie in the co-operation of the state l^islative and educational au- 
thorities with the communities now ready to attack the problem. 

PROGRBSS IN OTHER STATES 

Let us consider somewhat carefully what has already been accom- 
plished in other states. The movement along its present lines is dis- 
tinctly one of the last ten years. In Bulletin No. 12, just issued by 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, Dr. 
E, C. Elliott reports: 

''Of the 29 states legislating with respect to practical activities of 
any type, 25 have enacted their present provisions since 1900. Of the 
11 states providing for industrial and trade training, all have enacted 
their present provisions since 1902. The first conmiission for the study 
of industrial and technical education, in whose wake more than a half- 
dozen others have followed, was not appointed until 1905. No other 
educational movement, calling for large expenditures and involving 
sweeping changes in curriculum and method, has received such prompt 
legislative recognition as has the demand for practical and trade train- 
ing."* 

This rapid progress does not of itself prove the validity of the argu- 
ment for industrial and secondary technical training, but that argu- 
15 
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ment need not be presented hercf We shall take for granted these 
contentions : fitst, that such training is profitable alike to the individual 
and the state; second, that it is a fundamental part of the broader 
social education whjch is gradually enlarging our individualistic con- 
ceptions of public school work;, and, third, that it is entirely within 
the province of our present public systems. So the narrower question 
at present before us is how best to organize an effective state approval 
and support. 

The evid^it need which has stimulated the recent advance noted by 
Dr. Elliott is stated tersely in a recent report: 

"In New York City approximately 37 per cent of the population are 
engaged in mechanical and industrial work; 37 per cent in business; 
19 per cent in domestic service, and 5 per cent in the learned profes- 
sions, and undoubtedly other large cities of our country would show 
similar distribution. There are many schools for the 5 per cent in the 
learned professions and there should not be fewer; but aside from 
engineering schools of collie grade, there are but few containing 
thorough practical courses for the 37 per cent engaged in mechanical 
or industrial work." 

(Report of N. E. A. Committee, 1910, p. 100.) 

Tlie first state seriously to undertake action was Massachusetts, and 
the report of the Douglas Commission of 1905 is still one of the most 
valuable documents an industrial education. The plans undertaken 
by the second commission organized under the legislative Act of 1906 
(Chapter 505) have been considerably modified, and the commission it- 
self has since been merged in the State Board of Education. But the 
chief features of the system first started remain. Schools organized 
under general state supervision and a control partly state and partly 
local, but independent of the regular local boards of education, receive 
state aid to the extent of- half the expense of maintenance, though the 
whole cost must first be raised by local taxation in addition to the 
taxes assessed for or through the usual system of public schools. 

''All cities and to^ns may provide independent industrial schools 
for instruction in the principles of agriculture and the domestic and 
mechanic arts, but attendance upon such schools of children under 
fourteen years of age shall not take the place of attendance upon public 
Kchools as required by law. In addition these industrial schools, cities 
and towns may provide for evening courses for persons already em- 
ployed in trades, and they may also provide, in the industrial schools 
and e\'ening schools herein authorized, for the instruction in part-time 
classes of children between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years 
who may be employed during the remainder of the day, to the end that 
instruction in the principles and the practice of the arts may go on 
liltogether." (Mass. Law as quoted in Bulletin No. 12.) 

Under this plan notable beginnings have been made in establishing 
trade schools. The report of the State Board of Education, issued 
in January, 1910, shows a list of seventeen schools in sixteen Massa- 

•The bulletins of this society will hereafter be referred to as Bulletin Number I, II, etc. 

tFor a skeptic, or for one wiahinc to review the main argument, we would suRgest the 
following books and reports as informing and suggestlTe: Report of Massachusetts Com- 
mission, 1906 ; Beginnings of Industrial Education, Paul Hanus ; Education for Efficiency, 
Eugene Davenport: Report of the Committee on the Place of Industries in Public Education. 
N. E. A., 1910; The Worker and the State» Arthur D. Dean; Vocational Education, David 
Snedden. 
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chusetts cities and towns organized in this way. We should add that 
there were previously the state textile schools, established by legislative 
act in the nineties at the cities of Fall River, Lowell and New Bedford. 
It should also be noted that several communities in which general 
school sentiment is most progressive have preferred to organize similar 
work under their local boards of education. At Newton and Spring 
field the technical high schools, while not distinctly trade schools, arc 
emphasizing the fundamental work of carpentry and the mechanical 
trades for boys and of the domestic arts for girls. Springfield has 
had for several years an effective evening public school of trades, and 
in 1909 established an elementary industrial class, which now includes 
about eighty boys. The school authorities of Chicopee go further and 
maintain that vocational courses should be an integral part of the ordi- 
nary high school. They have shop courses in cabinetmaking and ma- 
chine work, which are taken by all the boys of the first two high school 
grades. Fitchburg has developed an effective trade course on a special 
part-time plan, which we shall discuss later. 

Connecticut, under laws passed in 1909, has entablished two state 
trade schools, at Bridgeport and New Britain. They are under state 
control and paid for by state funds though at both places local aid 
is promised. Tlie cost to the state is not to exceed |50,000 a year. The 
*4ndependency" shown in these two states has ^ome partly from local 
conditions and partly from a feeling that this movement in purpose 
and content was too foreign to the training and point of view of the 
**school-men" conducting public education to be fairly administered by 
them. On the other hand, some of the school-men have combated the 
movement, believing it a manufacturers' scheme to secure recruits for 
factory exploitation. Perhaps it is unwise for any progressive move 
ment to sift too closely its adhea*ents; some are always seeking selfish 
advantage. But we believe this problem is bigger than any question of 
manufacturer's profits or of factory labor as a commodity. It is as vital 
to the state as any other department of public education. Indeed, the 
problem will not be fully met until the occupations as a part of educa- 
tion are recognized in the content of lower grade instruction. We 
firmly believe that more can be done through union with the present 
organization of public education than by separation.* At least Mich- 
igan conditions are favorable to a unified organization. Therefore, we 
shall find more of value in the plans undertaken in New York, Wiscon- 
sin, and Ohio, the remaining states which have completed effective state 
legislation on this subject. 

Michigan finds a New York ancestrj' for many of its people, cus- 
toms and political units; we may secure valuable hints from the sys- 
tem of industrial training authorized in that state in the laws of 1908 
and 1910. It is a method of partial state support and control, or, look- 
ing at it from the local point of vieiv, a method of state aid. Local 
authorities are given the power to establish, conduct and maintain 
trade and industrial schools. The course of study must be approved 
by the Commissioner of Education. The schools are of three types: 

a — Those giving general industrial training. 

b— Those giving trade training. 

c — ^Those giving training in agriculture, mechanical arts and home- 
making. 
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The schools are supported by local taxation and are under the di- 
rection of the general board of education, which has the appointment 
also of an advisory committee representing the industries taught. The 
state repays the school district f 500 annually for the first teacher and 
|200 annually for each additional teacher. It will be seen that this 
method prevents any attempt to exploit the state treasury by starting 
schools where they are not needed, as the local expense would be too 
great. In the day schools provision at present is made only for chil- 
dren who have not yet left the public schools. For the elementary in- 
dustrial schools pupils must be fourteen years of age or grammar school 
graduates. For entrance into the trade schools pupils must be sixteen 
years of age. The State of New York has a carefully organized state 
department of education, and the supervisory work of that department 
means more than in some of the other states. It is interesting to note 
that both in Massachusetts and New York one assistant commissioner 
(under that or some other title) has direct charge of the supervision 
and development of these industrial schools throughout the state. 

In point of l^al sanction, Wisconsin and Ohio have gone further 
than Michigan, though agricultural schools have made as much prog- 
ress here as in Wisconsin. On the trade side little seems to have been 
done in either state. Milwaukee has a fine trade school, with excellent 
equipment and an unusually strong teaching force; but its cost, cun 
sidering the numbers reached, would make its plan prohibitive in any 
but large cities. Wisconsin also has a most valuable institution in the- 
Stout School in Menominee; while in Ohio, Cleveland has developed a 
fine technical high school. But neither of these seems more typical 
than the schools at Muskegon and Saginaw, which have been developed 
through the co-operation of philanthropists with local educational au- 
thorities. 

It will be seen, therefore, that so far as we may use the experience 
of others, the commission believes a modification of the New York plan 
better adapted to Michigan conditions than any of the other systems 
yet devised. 

ORGANIZATION NEEDED 

Any successful plan must be founded upon sound theory. When we 
come to consider the general question two points of view, in the way 
of school demands, are at once evident. 

I;* Through the separate occupations there is the demand of society 
for efficient workers. Steadily the work of the world is being classified 
and the classes subdivided until the puzzle seems frequently to be 
how to secure proper efficiency without making too rigid a stratification 
of social groups. If we may suggest a personal view — we believe that 
the solution of this problem must be found in dignifying efficiency, 
whether, manual or mental, and that here arises one of the greatest 
responsibilities of the public schools. The work of the world must be 
done; to be done it must be classified and apportioned, and to be done 
satisfactorily we must secure for each kind of work trained and will- 
ing workers. Training for work means education, at least it means 
a part of education which few at present are getting; and willing 
workers in certain callings will not, in large numbers, appear until 

*In fact the dlylslon of local control prior to the age of specialization seems to us to 
come from a false theory of education. 
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through education we shall have established a sentiment that eflScient 
labor dignifies itself. . It is not the province of the public school to 
direct into one or a few of the channels of human action all of its best 
product. The schools have not meant to do this, but their inherited 
traditions, their orgiinization and present courses make this hard to 
avoid. The complete solution will come only, to quote a recent writer, 
when "It will be possible for anyone to receive instruction in any sub- 
ject at any time. Nothing less can be acceptable in an American 
democracy." ^ 

—Our skilled trades are essential to our civilization and progress. If 
they are to hold their proper place and improve their own conditions, 
they have a right to their share of well-trained recruits. Upon some 
schools, then, public or private, there lies the just claim that workers 
in the trades shall have equipment similar in the points of maturity, 
training and intelligence to the equipment of those whom we attempt 
to fit for the so-called intellectual pursuits.-- We cannot escape the con- 
viction that in all of our states, and certainly in Michigan, where pub- 
lic education has from the first been carefully planned and provided,- 
the responsibility lies largest on the public schools. 

The age at which special training should b^n is the first import- 
ant point. If the skilled manual occupations are to get their share of 
intelligence, no plan of industrial training which brings the individual 
choice below sixteen or shoves into these occupations pupils of irregular 
or slip-shod mental habits will be fully satisfactory. For secondary 
trade schools six teen years should be the lowest lim it of ftgfi fit Which 
applicants will be admitted. A lower limit would meeFaT'flfe outset 
two^ pr actical difficultics 7"one," the antagonism of employers, for they 
recognize the need of maturity in their recruits, and are fast coming to 
appreciate the economic cost of immature laborers. On the other hand, 
artisans themselves would be opposed, since their constant sentiment is 
to prevent exploitation of their children. If the remainder of the de- 
mand is to be met, viz., training and intelligence equivalent to that 
secured by candidates for the professions and for business life, we 
must have intensive trade courses whose content and method must be 
largely under the direction of the trades involved. Instruction should 
be given by practical mechanics with attendant shop practice, co-opera- 
tive or otherwise. In our judgment such schools should be established 
under state plans and by state aid and connected through their oflB- 
cial boards with the public schools on one side and the trades on the 
other. The New York plan gives suggestions as to this possibility. 

II. But the second point of view is just as imperative when we 
look at the present conditions of elementary education. 
— At present there lies upon us the necessity better to adapt to pro- 
ductive citizenship those children who, either through carelessness or 
lack of means, drop out of school at fourteen, or even earlier. Once 
started among the unclassified, they find it almost impossible to secure, 
even as adults, a foothold in the skilled and gainful occupations. Of 
course, someone must do this drudgery; still the whole tendency of 
civilization is to reduce the ratio of unclassified to skilled labor.--"Some 
parts of the domain of unrefle<*tive labor will long be left untouched, 
but the process is going forward. It is clear that, while education is 
rendering the toilers dissatisfied with the humblest sorts of occupations, 
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The schools are supported by local taxation and are under the di- 
rection of the general board of education, which has the appointment 
also of an advisory committee representing the industries taught. The 
state repays the school district |500 annually for the first teacher and 
f200 annually for each additional teacher. It will be seen that this 
method prevents any attempt to exploit the state treasury by starting 
schools where they are not needed, as the local expense would be too 
great. In the day schools provision at present is made only for chil- 
dren who have not yet left the public schools. For the elementary in- 
dustrial schools pupils must be fourteen years of age or grammar school 
graduates. For entrance into the trade schools pupils must be sixteen 
years of age. The State of New York has a carefully organized state 
department of education, and the supervisory work of that department 
means more than in some of the other states. It is interesting to note 
that both in Massachusetts and New York one assistant commissioner 
(under that or some other title) has direct charge of the supervision 
and development of these industrial schools throughout the state. 

In point of legal sanction, Wisconsin and Ohio have gone further 
than Michigan, though agricultural schools have made as much prog- 
ress here as in Wisconsin. On the trade side little seems to have been 
done in either state. Milwaukee has a fine trade school, with excellent 
equipment and an unusually strong teaching force; but its cost, con 
sidering the numbers reached, would make its plan prohibitive in any 
but large cities. Wisconsin also has a most valuable institution in the- 
Stout School in Menominee; while in Ohio, Cleveland has developed a 
fine technical high school. But neither of these seems more typical 
than the schools at Muskegon and Saginaw, which have been developed 
through the co-operation of philanthropists with local educational au- 
thorities. 

It will be seen, therefore, that so far as we may use the experience 
of others, the commission believes a modification of the New York plan 
better adapted to Michigan conditions than any of the other systems 
yet devised. 

ORGANIZATION NEEDED 

Any successful plan must be founded upon sound theory. When we 
come to consider the general question two points of view, in the way 
of school demands, are at once evident. 

I;** Through the separate occupations there is the demand of society 
for efficient workers. Steadily the work of the world is being classified 
and the classes subdivided until the puzzle seems frequently to be 
how to secure proper efficiency without making too rigid a stratification 
of social groups. If we may suggest a personal view — we believe that 
the solution of this problem must be found in dignifying efficiency, 
whether, manual or mental, and that here arises one of the greatest 
responsibilities of the public schools. The work of the world must be 
done; to be done it must be classified and apportioned, and to be done 
satisfactorily we must secure for each kind of work trained and will- 
ing workers. Training for work means education, at least it means 
a part of education which few at present are getting; and willing 
workers in certain callings will not, in large numbers, appear until 

•In fact the dtylslon of local control prior to the age of special isatlon seems to us to 
come from a fftlse theory of education. 
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through education we shall have established a sentiment that eflScient 
labor dignifies itself. . It is not the province of the public school to 
direct into one or a few of the channels of human action all of its best 
product. The schools have not meant to do this, but their inherited 
traditions, their organization and present courses make this hard to 
avoid. The complete solution will come only, to quote a recent writer, 
when "It will be possible for anyone to receive instruction in any sub- 
ject at any time. Nothing less can be acceptable in an American 
democracy." *^ 

M>ur skilled trades are essential to our civilization and progress. If 
they are to hold their proper place and improve their own conditions, 
they have a right to their share of well-trained recruits. Upon some 
schools, then, public or private, there lies the just claim that workers 
in the trades shall have equipment similar in the points of maturity, 
training and intelligence to the equipment of those whom we attempt 
to fit for the so-called intellectual pursuits.-- We cannot escape the con- 
viction that in all of our states, and certainly in Michigan, where pub- 
lic education has from the first been carefully planned and provided,- 
the responsibility lies largest on the public schools. 

The age at which special training should b^n is the first import- 
ant point. If the skilled manual occupations are to get their share of 
intelligence, no plan of industrial training which brings the individual 
choice below sixteen or shoves into these occupations pupils of irregular 
or slip-shod mental habits will be fully satisfactory. For secondary 
trade schools s ixteen years should be the lowest lim it of"aj:6 at Which 
applicants will be admitted. A lower limit would iheet af the outset 
two praelleal difllcuUius rone," the antagonism of employers, for they 
recognize the need of maturity in their recruits, and are fast coming to 
appreciate the economic cost of immature laborers. On the other hand, 
artisans themselves would be opposed, since their constant sentiment is 
to prevent exploitation of their children. If the remainder of the de- 
mand is to be met, viz., training and intelligence equivalent to that 
secured by candidates for the professions and for business life, we 
must have intensive trade courses whose content and method must be 
fergely under the direction of the trades involved. Instruction should 
be given by practical mechanics with attendant shop practice, co-opera- 
tive or otherwise. In our judgment such schools should be established 
under state plans and by state aid and connected through their offi- 
cial boards with the public schools on one side and the trades on the 
other. The New York plan gives suggestions as to this possibility. 

II. But the second point of view is just as imperative when we 
look at the present conditions of elementary education. 
— At present there lies upon us the necessity better to adapt to pro- 
ductive citizenship those children who, either through carelessness or 
lack of means, drop out of school at fourteen, or even earlier. Once 
started among the unclassified, they fiind it almost impossible to secure, 
even as adults, a foothold in the skilled and gainful occupations. Of 
course, someone must do this drudgery; still the whole tendency of 
civilization is to reduce the ratio of unclassified to skilled labor.-"Some 
parts of the domain of unreflective labor will long be left untouched, 
but the process is going forward. It is clear that, while education is 
rendering the toilers dissatisfied with the humblest sorts of occupations, 
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science is steadily sweeping awav these occupations." (Tbe Worker 
and the State^ p. 163.) 

If we are to maintain public education in its widest sense, we must 
plan to prepare for effective service those who now are wholly unpre- 
pared. Thus we shall find in Michigan at present, as elsewhere, the 
need of a kind of industrial schools^ possibly temp orary , T)ut just'now 
most pralctical. We may name them elementary industrial schools, or 
vocational schools, as distinguished from the secondary trade schools 
just mentioned. Their main intent would be to save for reasonable 
efficiency pupils who. i)flierwlse would d r op out of school to become 
units of inefficiency. These schools should take mmJJs _jit_ fourteen or 
older an*a"gTve them' the'ruclime nts of on e or mpre of the fundamental 
occupations and some knowledge of the "wider problems of jtlie indus- 
trte5,. JThey should not be aKlced"'to impart much technical skill, nor 
should they be considere d" "as tra d ^ fpfnlpra. _ 

In our opinion there "are many localities in Michigan in which both 
kinds of schools just mentioned could be quickly and effectively organ- 
ized. In some the first kind could best be started, in most of the 
second. For the second, well established with two or three courses, 
would straight-way be found furnishing material for tlie moi-e extensive 
work of the trade school. A suggestion of the material at hand to be 
benefited by such schools is found in the following record of school per- 
mits issued in Kalamazoo during the school; year of 1909-1910 and the 
first two months of 1910-1911. Dui'ing the first period 162 applications 
were fi'led, falling into three classes: 

First. Issued because applicant had completed Grade VIII in school. 

Kecond. Denied. 

Third. Issued for cause. 

The latter class is shown in the tables. 
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We have, then in an indnstrial city of favorable school conditions 111 
pupils stopping school in one school year, of whom the large majority 
might have been induced to stay had a part time school given them a 
chance for self-support, or a vocational school made clear to them the 
economy of perseverance. Necessity is in these cases a flexible plea, 
and the prolific "mother of invention;" yet, after all reasonable dif-- 
counting, that and lack of progress bar the road of school advance- 
ment, indeed of life-opportunity, for too Jai'ge a percentage of the chil- 
dren of the state. Later charity and philanthropy cannot overcome the 
loss thus imposed on society. Moreover, in this state these schools 
cart easil;» be adjusted to our present public school system. This com- 
inittee has received returns from forty-seven cities and towns in the 
state in which manual training is already underway; about a dozen 
have well-developed high school courses and two or three have special 
ungraded schools, as, for instance,^ Detroit, Grand Rapids and Kala- 
mazoo, in which manual work is already emphasized, though not or- 
ganized on the trade basis. 

Successful experiments in this field have been started in several cities. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Fitchburg, Ma«s., have developed part-time sys- 
tems easily adapted to large or small loc*alities, in which certain in- 
dustries are concentrated. Rochester, N. Y., and Saginaw, Mich., 
illustrate practical ways of developing trade schools. At Cincinnati 
a public school' instructor is in charge of various groups, some two 
hundred boys in all, who are employed as apprentices by different 
manufacturers; their apprenticeship is guarded to prevent exploitation, 
and to secure practice in different kinds of shop work. These boys 
work in the shop five and one-half days and go to school one-half day 
at the same rate of pay. The instructor is peculiarly fitted for the 
work, and those who have inspected the schools declare that the re- 
sults secured are remarkable. 

Fitchburg, Mass., a "machinery town," has a plan of half-time work 
that has two distinct advantages; it gives a boy the chance for a good 
amount of instruction in the theory, methods and drawing needed for 
a special trade, and secures for him practical shop woi*, under shop con- 
ditions, with up-to-date machinery. The school also avoids tlie necessity 
for a costly mechanical equipment that would rapidly depreciate. The boys 
are directed in their shop work to some extent by the instructor and are 
assigned in practice to the different shops in co-operation. Boy A 
spends this week in the shop, while boy B is in the school ; on Saturday 
morning boy B goes to the shop to find what work A is doing and where 
to take hold on Monday morning. The second week boy A is in school 
and boy B in the shop, and this alternation continues through the 
school year of forty weeks, so that each boy secures twenty weeks of 
instruction and twenty weeks of practice. The boys who persevere 
through the year have a chance to work during the summer. The two 
shop years are preceded by one entire year of academic work. The 
boys are paid a certain definite wage per hour for work in the shop 
years and have an outlet into the shop at the end of their course. 

The Rochester Factory School, Rochester, N. Y., was established in 
1908. Its aim is to keep boys in school longer than they would other- 
wise stay and give them instruction pi-eparatory to industrial life. 
The school is under the Board of Education of the city of Rochester and 
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science is steadily sweeping away these occupations." (The Worker 
and the Statey p. 163.) 

If we are to maintain public education in its widest sense, we must 
plan to prepare for effective service those who now are wholly unpre- 
pared. Thus we shall find in Michigan at pr esent, as elsewhere, the 
need of a kind of industrial schools^ possibly temporary/ but jusfnow 
most pralctical. We may name them elementary industrial schools, or 
vocational schools, as distinguished from the secondary trade schools 
just mentioned. Their main intent would be to save for reasonable 
efficiency pupils wiio oflierwTse" Avould jlroi) out of sehtroi^ta become 
units of inefficiency. These schools sJiqujd take pupil s at fourteen or 
olderandgrve ttieih" the^rudimem ts oT one or more of the fundamfiiital 
occupations and some knowledge' of the wider'problems of the indus- 
trieg/~iTh^y^*Blnmtd~Tiot^^bc^ nor 

sli ould they be con sider ed^ as tra^pt fpedefw " 

In our apinion"fhere are many localities in Michigan in which both 
kinds of schools just mentioned could be quickly and effectively organ- 
ized. In some the first kind could best be started, in most of the 
second. For the second, well established with two or three courses, 
would straight-way be found furnishing material for the more extensive 
work of tlie trade school. A suggestion of the material at hand to be 
benefited by such schools is found in the following record of school per- 
mits issued in Kalamazoo during the school year of 1909-1910 and the 
first two months of 1910-1911. During the first period 162 applications 
were filed, falling into three classes: 

First. Issued because applicant had completed Grade VIII in school. 

Second. Denied. 

Third. Issued for cause. 

The latter class is shown in the tables. 
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We have, then in an industrial city of favorable school conditions 111 
pupils stopping school in one school year, of whom the large majority 
might have been induced to stay had a part time school given them a 
chance for self-support, or a vocational school made clear to them the 
economy of perseverance. Necessity is in these cases a flexible plea, 
and the prolific "mother of invention;" yet, after all reasonable die- 
counting, that and lack of progress bar the road of school advance- 
ment, indeed of life-opportunity, for too large a percentage of the chil- 
dren of the state. Later charity and philanthropy cannot overcome the 
loss thus imposed on society. Moreover, in this state these schools 
c*an easily be adjusted to our present public school system. This com- 
mittee has received returns from forty-seven cities and towns in the 
state in which manual training is already underway; about a dozen 
have w^ell-developed high school courses and two or three have special 
ungraded schools, as, for instance^ Detroit, Grand Rapids and Kala- 
ma;600, in which manual work is already emphasized, though not or- 
ganized on the trade basis. 

Successful experiments in this field have been started in several cities. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Pitchburg, Ma«s., have developed part-time sys- 
tems easily adapted to laige or small localities, in which certain in- 
dustries are concentrated. Rochester, N. Y., and Saginaw, Mich., 
illustrate practical ways of developing trade schools. At Cincinnati 
a public school instructor is in charge of various groups, some two 
hundred boys in all, who are employed as apprentices by different 
manufacturers; their apprenticeship is guarded to prevent exploitation, 
and to secure practice in different kinds of shop work. These boys 
work in the shop five and one-half days and go to school one-half day 
at the same rate of pay. The instructor is peculiarly fitted for the 
work, and those who have inspected the schools declare that the re- 
sults secured are remaritable. 

Fitchburg, Mass., a "machinery town," has a plan of half-time work 
that has two distinct advantages; it gives a boy the chance for a good 
amount of instruction in the theory, methods and drawing needed for 
a special trade, and secures for him practical shop woi*, under shop con- 
ditions, with up-to-date machinerv. The school also avoids tlie necessity 
for a costly mechanical equipment that would rapidly depreciate. The boys 
are directed in their shop work to some extent by the instructor and are 
assigned in practice to the different shops in co-operation. Boy A 
spends this week in the shop, while boy B is in the school ; on Saturday 
morning boy B goes to the shop to find what work A is doing and where 
to take hold on Monday morning. The second week boy A is in school 
I and boy B in the shop, and this alternation continues through the 

school year of forty weeks, so that each boy secures twenty weeks of 
instruction and twenty weeks of practice. The boys who persevere 
through the year have a chance to work during the summer. The two 
shop years are preceded by one entire year of academic work. The 
boys are paid a certain definite wage per hour for work in the shop 
years and have an outlet into the shop at the end of their course. 

The Rochester Factory School, Rochester, N. Y., was established in 
1908. Its aim is to keep boys in school longer than they would other- 
wise stay and give tliem instruction preparatory to industrial life. 
The school is under the Board of Education of the city of Rochester and 
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the State PMucation Department, and is supported by municipal funds 
and state appropriations under the law of 1908. For purposes of in- 
struction an old school building is utilized, the equipment of which is 
valued as follows: 

Cabinet Making Department |2,200 00 

Electrical Department 700 00 

Carpentry Department 200 00 

Plumbing Department , 300 00 

The budget for 1909-10 was f 13,375. 

The completion of the sixth grade and an age qualification of four- 
teen years are required for admission. The age requirement is waived 
in case of younger children of advanced standing. 

The class work includes mathematics, drawing, English and industrial 
history from the trade point of view and takes one-half of a six-hour 
day ; the other half is given to shopwork. One hundred and four pupils 
were enrolled in 1909-10. While the total cost for the year was f 16,000, 
furniture made and repair work done for the Board of Education was 
credited back, at fair rates, to the amount of flO,000. Hence the net 
cost was in round numbers |6,000. Factory procedure is followed so 
far as possible; for instance, if bookcases are needed, at least six of 
one pattern are made at one time. 

The establishment of the Saginaw Trade School is described by Supt. 
E. C. Warriner in a circular sent out last year: 

SAGINAW TBADB SCHOOL 

Establishment. October 30, 1909, the Hon. W. R. Burt addressed a 
letter to the superintendent of schools, saying that he would furnish 
the sum of |2,000 to pay the expense of a trade school for the present 
school year. This letter was turned over to the Board of Education 
and a special committee of the board was called for November 3. At 
this meeting a petition was presented to the Board of Education, signed 
by fifty-six machinists of the city, protesting against the establishment 
of a trade school on the ground that it would put "on the market a 
lot of inexperienced men and be a deteriment to the trade." The mat- 
ter was thereupon referred to a special committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation. This committee met representatives of the machinists of the 
city November 5, and a long discussion ensued on the subject of trade 
schools. Meanwhile the feeling grew that the matter ought to be put 
before the people of the city, and, accordingly, at a special meeting of 
the Board of Education, held November 10, it was decided to call a 
public mass meeting at the Auditorium Sunday afternoon, November 
14. This meeting was addressed by diflferent persons, and, after a gen- 
eral discussion, it was voted to recommend to the Board of Education 
the acceptance of Mr. Burt's gift, and the establishment of the trade 
school. At the regular meeting of the Board of Education held Novem- 
ber 17, 1909, this action was accordingly taken. The trade school was 
oi>ened January 5, 1010, using the lunch room in the high school build- 
ing as a session room for the school. 

Admission. Announcement was made through the schools and in 
the daily papers that the trade school was to be opened and any boy 
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over fourteen years old who desired to learn a trade wa« invited to 
send in his application. In all eighty-nine names were received. The 
superintendent visited the schools and talked with the boys in regard 
to their wishes. It was found that some of the boys had no definite idea 
as to any trade to be learned, while others were fully decided. As 
by far the largest number wished to learn the machinist's trade, this 
was selected as the trade to be taught. Next the parents of the ap- 
plicants were asked to call at the superintendent's office and express 
their desires in the matter. There was now a falling off in the number 
of applicants, but forty-five appeared with their parents. As it had 
been planned to b^n with one class, it became necessary to refuse 
admission to some of the applicants. The final decision was to take 
only those boys who were over fifteen years of age. Of those there 
were twenty-eight, so that the school opened with this number belong- 
ing. 

Aim. The aim* of the school as at present organized is to teach tho 
machinist's trade. 

Course of Study. The course of study laid out is three years in 
length. 

III. Completely to meet present needs there should be legal sanc- 
tion and state assistance for a third type of school. The so-called Con- 
tinuation School, which is already adopted in the state plans of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, is practically in operation under the title 
of Evening School in certain centers in the various states already 
mentioned. Twenty-seven are separately listed under Evening Schools 
in Bulletin No. 11. While at present the work is almost entirely the 
providing of evening classes, into which ambitious workers enter, the 
tendency is toward finding some method like the Cincinnati plan, above 
described, for securing the co-operation of manufacturers in sending 
to these schools present workers who are only half trained. The pupils 
fall into two groups — first, adults who have already gained their trade 
with slight training; second, those who can secure only an elementary 
industrial training before it is necessary for them to become wage 
earners. For the first class of workers, the courses given for many 
years by Mechanics' Institute, at Rochester, N. Y., present a valuable 
type. For the second class, the Rochester Factory School, already m«i- 
tioned, furnishes excellent suggestions. 

STATE CX>-OPBRATION NEEDED 

•'There are two great reasons why the state should assist in develop- 
ing plans for public industrial educationr*within its boundaries, not 
simply by permissive legislation, but also through financial aid to given 
localities. -^he first is a simple plea of juBticer^We have tried to show 
the reasons for the demands of industrial education. The state as- 
sumes regulative control of other departments of public education, and 
to them it gives through the various college and school funds financial 
assistance. If it assumes regulative control as well in this department 
(and from this there would seem to be no escape), it should take also 
a part of the financial responsibility for the new line of public educa- 
tion. 
^The scK^ond great reason is that the problem is too big for the separate 
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localities:'" (a) Because of the great diversification of industries and 
the migratory tendency of labor under our present shop and ti'ansporta- 
tion systems no locality can possibly undertake all that would be de- 
sirable, and, furthermore, each place would find itself training workers 
for other places, quite as much as for itself. This is reciprocal and 
witliin certain limits worth while; but as we search the facts we shall 
find that the state in practically every instance is the gainer. Probably 
the state is the smallest of our political units that can undertake the 
plan of organization, though the local units miust be left quite free to 
determine their special lines of co-operation. 

(b) We must face large expense. A state wide plan with state 
supervision and aid would naturally involve concentration for certain 
trades in a few places most favorable and thus bring a diversification 
of training throughout the state with a concentration of effort in special 
localities. For local initiative would evidently mean much duplication 
of effort and scattering of energy. 

(c) On the theoretical side, the state is most interested in its. own 
citizenship. Herein lies the basis of our present educational system, 
and to the state we should look for the sanction under which we may 
oiganize this new form of education and for the aid through which 
different localities may undertake it. 

(d) If we look for examples, we see that the problem has already 
been undertaken by other states whose industrial development may be 
a little in advance of Michigan conditions, but whose industrial pros- 
pects are no greater than our own. If the next ten years show in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Wisconsin as great a progress in this 
department as has the last decade, the changed conditions will mean to 
them a great advantage in competition. Michigan laborers must meet 
this competition; her manufacturers must meet the conditions of labor 
that this training will produce. The state, rather than the special 
locality, has thus the greatest interest in this movement. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

We have discussed the reasons for thie recommendations already given 
in the report of the commission. For convenience we repeat these 
recommendations so far as they refer to industrial training: 

First — th^t to cities of 5,000 or more in population that shall estab- 
lish (a) an elementary industrial school, or (b) a trade school for 
boys over sixteen years of age, or (c) a trade school for girls over six- 
teen years of age, there shall be allowed by appropriation from the state 
treasury the sum of |500 for one instructor employed and the sum of 
f250 foV each other instructor employed up to a limit of four instruc- 
tors in all. 

Hecond — That cities having a population of 20,000 or more shall be 
authorized to establish evening or continuation schools of trades, and 
that to such schools there shall be allowed from state funds a gi^ant 
of f500 toward the salary of the fiirst instructor and f250 for other in- 
structors, provided the total grant to any city under this recommenda- 
tion shall not exceed |1,000. 

Third — This state aid shall be in the form of reimbursement for money 
raised by taxation in the given locality and spent for the purpose in- 
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dicatcd, and shall be paid imly \i\H)n the t>re«entatioii of pn)i)eHy ac- 
iTedited vouchers. ' 

Fourth — The amount thus appropriated by the state for the industrial 
and ajjricultural training shall not exceed for the first year a total 
of 130,000, for the second year a total of f40,000, or for any subsequent 
year a total of $100,000. Schools shall be accredited or rejected by the 
State Hoard of PJducation, according to statutory provisions. 

Fifth — The supervision of courses, accrediting of schools, and proper 
certification of teachers for industrial or agricultural schools should 
be placed in charge of the State Department of Eklucation. 

Seventh — That the appointment of a second Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction be authorized, who shall have general charge of 
this branch of education. 

RECAPITULATION 

We have considered industrial education as connected with the needs 
of Michigan rather than abstractly. For themselves elementary and 
secondary industrial training may be urged on the following grounds: 

1. 1. "Industry, as a controlling factor in social progress, has for 
education a fundamental and permanent significance. 

2. Educational standards, applicable in an age of handicraft, pre- 
sumably need radical change in the present day of complex and highly 
specialized industrial development. 

3. The social aim of education and the psychological needs of child- 
hood alike require that industrial (manual-constructive) activities form 
an important part of school occupations. 

(a) In intermediate schools industrial occupations are an important 
element in the wide range of experience necessary for the proper testing 
of children's aptitudes as a basis for subsequent choice of specific jiur- 
suits, either in vocations or in higher schools. 

(b) In secondary schools industrial occupations properly furnish 
the central and dominant factor in the education of those pupils who 
make final choice of an industrial vocation. Vocational purpose is the 
distinguishing mark of the 'technical' high school as distinct from the 
'manual training' high school." 

— Report of N. E. A. Committee, p. 0. 

II. Put more concretely, that is need to secure, by means of special- 
ized education, a more rational choice of vocation by individuals and 
better individual training, for two reasons: 

1. The demand of society, through the industries, for more eflScient 
workers. 

2. The demand that society, for its own sake, recognize the need for 
differentiation in training in order to prevent social waste. 

III. There are several ways of meeting the problem: 

1. By a readjustment of elementary education which shall more fully 
recognize industry as a social factor; but this is a matter of internal 
growth rather than external adjustment through legislation. 

2. By means of special departments in our school system, of which 
the following are immediately valuable and deserve state sanction and 
state aid: 
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(a) Elementary industrial or vocational s(*hools for pupils from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age. 

(b) Secondary industrial or trade schools taking boys and girls 
at sixteen years of age and training them first^ in general intelligence; 
second, for skill in a specifiic trade. 

(c) Continuation schools for workers who wish to secure further 
training. 

IV. Michigan should authorize and aid these forms of industrial 
training : 

1. From the broad ground of interest in securing the best citizenship. 

2. Because of its unique position and great possibilities industrially. 

Suggestive material in r^ard to special schools and courses of study 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION 



TABLE VII.— MICHIGAN CITIES HAMNG MANUAL TRAINING COURSES. 

1909-1910. 









Giade air»3iBCBt, firv date. 


T«(aJa 


,_ ^ *^«i aa # . 










inMnii'&i. 


• ^ • 


. 1 


1 


1 1, 


GHiL 


IfaaM '4 nl>. 


5 *- < 


«> ■>« i^ .  «M »M 




;£ J r^ > > > 
911 9a 1794 109 73 ^7 


r.5 7i 


\ 72 


1  
*. 38 27' 105 70 


> > C: y: \ i< X 


\'iran 


' 1 
67 60 78 73' 38 25 


KUrta . . . 


5M »i<»ll«5 55 39 8 


9 .. 


IQ 


12. 46 48 


ti 6 13 4 


A IS Ar4<nr - 


2568 -za •212 Mtt naz 


» 




1 


y^nV ijttk 


2150 23IM 4454 1K7 lOO 141 


126 123 


; »wi 


41 18 185 172 


153 137 140 9H, 63 49 


HaWit* 


. 32KI 2543 57MI . 'A 4 




30 


1 5 9 


78 .. .. 42, 2 


fVnt'« HaHirjr -  


820 7» ir.i9 W fift fCt 


53 '42 


• 35 


11 17, K3 74 


59 57 iM 24, 27 29 


JVwMIJfT 


. 220 250 470 59 41 52 


23 1^ 


1.1 


13 1- 55 53 


33 22 42 5- 24 16 


i adi'br . 


lOlO 'J95 20a5 »l •17 59 


37 43 


I 23 


17> 10 ns 85 


6ti 46 49 451 14 13 


( ai'/mrt . . 


3239 3247 (rlMi 357 371 2^ 


19K 


2 


77 ' 350 317 


242 15W 4: » 


1 \.v^AU . . 


483 501 984 50 S^^ 35 


38 41 


.12 


. 18 9, 45 38 


41 39 43 33 31 IS 


< X«4^-Cwi 


1541 M 72 44 


27 22 


12 


. ' ! 68- 61 


64 34 46 30.. 


< •.#m<iio< 


152 K<0 312 11 10 8 


11 15 


. 9 


G 1, 13 11 


10 13 16 11; 8 5 


OitdBstcr 


.. . 575 625 1190 
000 660 12S0 






< 


........ 1.. ...... 


< 


f 

U^ 8 


Cr)-toIFaJ'i . . 


70 60 42 


"38 "I8 


i7 


8!- 6 56 fi2 


49, 40 28 19 


iMfoit 


r^ a not rer cire d. 


1 


1 1 > 


1 1 

 


1 


Karafulja . 


1279 1322 2G01 117 119 24 


67 00 


62 


55' 40 031 101 


109 85 60 42 


35 30 


liut . . 


isHiiyiamo 237 153 101 


102 87i 39 


' 36; 37 251! 177 


148 127 9b 81| 72' 51 


O^a&iJ Kai id» 


I 670 582 490 


347. . 


1 


. : 630 613 


523 417 . . I 


HdMalr .. 


1 54 35 30 


34 42 


36 


30) 23 61 39 


35 36 48 44. 37 20 


H'lUatMJ 


894 904 1858 lOK 112 75 


53 


; 4 


6. . 109! 92 


65 64 9! 4 . . . . 


Hr/;Kt.UiQ , ,. 


854 879 1733 02 49 53 


63 33 


29 


24 20 57; 48 


53 58 45, 27 29 18 


Irrji) M'^fuotain . .. 


1335 1344 2679 147 142 107 


80 42i 33 


19 L5' 145: 118 


113. 80 39 38 23 18 


IronwoMii 


75 


39 44 


29 


1 24: 13; 132; 211 


102 36 45: 38 33 22 


Icfipomnf 


.1409 1615 3224 145 143 125 


115 89 


t ^ 


1 38 28. 155 156 


119, 113 88 65' «8' 32 


JaHLaon 


... 2118 2191430) 
.. 2634 27n 5407 


177 168 142 
241 234 256 


75 85 
161 139 


61 
74 


1 




188 171 
226, 227 


120 103 96 75'.. .<.... 


Kahmaioo 


64 


"47 


246 217 134 104 


87. 62 


Laiuinc. . , 


2136 2101 4287 


Data noi , 


ne »re 


d. 








, 






L<idifictoo ... 


... 845 889 1734 60 68 68 
. . ; 309 343 652 71 72 84 
...1 428 477 905 42 41> 33 


44' 24 


19 


15 


11 


60 


75, 


83 34 29 34 


SB 22 


Maatftee 


60 2 
32 20 


2 
23 


1 

1. . . . 




83 


85* 
44 


00; ^ 3 3 
32; 38 44 22 


. 


MaBtitkiue . . . 


1 • • • • 

14 


13 


37 


is' ii 


Marauttte . . 
MarSiafl 


, 93 90 80 


62> 39 


27 


1 26 


10 100 


74 


81. 73 66; 56 


41 26 


.... 329 300 7191 20 24 20 


18 28 


15 


16 


12 


15 


43, 


26- 23 33 38 


29. 42 


MtClemeoa 


.... 758 6501406. 43 83> 82 


61 . . 


8 


3 


• • • • 


37! 68 


6I: 47... 


7 


7 ... 


Mudugon 


'...-■ ...: ....!.. ., 173 


93 54 


40 


27 


38 


...I 110 79 


35 


87 37 


.V«auMe 


... 748 755 1503, 44 49 48 
...507 5I8IO25I 66 44. 48 


45 29 


29 


3 


10' 66 56 


47i 30, 31 


27 


22' 18 


Ntlea 


51 23 


9 


13 


131 53' 45 


45 40 30 


25 


12; IS 


(hlOHM 


. . 909 840 1749] 96 79 62; 


41 40 


29 


15 


13 53; 67 


66 50 60 


38 


22} 33 


Tort Huron 


. 1584 1496 3O8O' 147 131 116* 


82 51 


48 


42 


31 


134, 124. 


114 92 54 


61 


40 34 


HaciDaw.K.B . 


.. 2233 2271 4504 245 239; 190 


160 182 


88 


59 


37 


206 344 


219 173 176 103 


67i 53 


Hacinaw.W.S.... 


..1531 1504 3035; 160 162! ne; 


118 75 


27 


28 


5 


151 


147 


140 132 102. 39 


24 24 


PatdtSCcMarw... 


. .,11501190 2340 103 92 73 


68 62 


37 


33 


26 


101 


04 


72| 73 67 33 


35 26 


H. Johnf 


.... 366 386 752' 37l 19 28. 


23 30 


20 


13 


10 


38 


24 


32 28 60 26 


17 13 


R.JoKpJi ....... 


.. ! 458 478 936, 39 44 42. 


34, 34 


11 


11 


11 


44 


05 


78 76 23 10 


14j 13 


Thr^ Ri%'mi , . 


.' 456 489 945' 44 42 35 


20 28 


21 


9 


12 


61 


39 


311 25 33 29 


17 18 


Tfaxef«»ritv. . 


314 312 626! 101 59 63, 


64 . 


2 


7 


• • 


98 


68 


65 72... 2 


5| ... 


Wxandof!*- . . . 


368 395 7'>:{ 46 23 39, 

1 1 1 1 


13 17 

i 


13 

1 


9 


4 


47 


32 

1 


29; 21 17, 15 

I  i 


51 6 

1 



*Bo3ii aadjdria. 

Ncnx — The enroHroeiit fiveii in the Ttrst three columns was asked for as "Total Enrollment:" En* 
roUment bjr Grades was asked on the ^ven date, February 4, 1010. It is understood that all pupils 
enumerated in Grades V-VIII have the kind of manual work mentioned under courses of study. In 
most f»chools high school courses in manual training are optional; hence the high Fchool figures do not 
show manual training enrollment. 
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TABLE VIII. MANUAL TRAINING IN MICHIGAN CITIES. 

Cost 1909-1910, 





Origbal cost of 
appaimtua. 


Yearly repair 
renewal. 


Yearly supplies. 


Yearly^ 
instruction. 


Per capita ront. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Giris. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Adrian . .  , . 


1400 to 
600 00 


1400 to 
600 00 


$160 00 


1100 00 


1100 00 


1150 00 


11.000 


11.100 






Ann Arbor 


118 


7* 


Bay City 


2.166 66 

2.953 31 

300 00 

450 00 

1.600 00 

19 

400 00 


500 00 




• 


265 66 


200 00 


1.260 

32 

350 

900 

1.000 

60 

900 00 


1.400 

00 
350 
650 
860 



560 00 




Rattle Civek 


14 


5 


742 






Hnowmfi r ...,,, 


56666 
450 00 
1.200 00 
60 

250 00 




75 


150 00 






Benton Harhor 










Cn-gtal Falls 






125 00 
15 


130 00 




14 58 


111 73 


(■harlotte 








(.'hf boygan 






15 n. 


10 42 


5 51 


Cheianinc 






62 


05 






8.67 
160 
500 00 
749 00 
52 
180 
1.000 00 


3 85 

00, extensi 

475 00 
1.370 09 
00 
00 

600 00 














Detroit .... 


ons. 

25 00 
















Flint 


15 00 


75 00 


125 00 


960 00 
23.276 
18 
2.160 
1.200 


650 
60 
00 


1 98 


1 05 


Orand Rapids . • • 




HougJitOB 

Ironwood 


30 
160 00 
60 00 





60 







1 65 


IraQ Mountain.. . 


20 00 


419 00 


408 00 


850 




, 


Ishpeming 


1 


25 


Jaduon .7 


3.600 00 
3.000 OO 
1.600 00 


1.500 00 

2.000 00 

800 00 






660 


29 75 
7.79 1 60 


300 


KftlftinAann 


extenskms' 
60 


00 


1.02 
^24 81 
452 72 

2.37 
300 00 


9 13 
118 45 
369 27 

22 
200 (10 






Ludingtoa 


826 525 
1.150 1.150 
16.69 8 60 
2.100 1.400 






Muakefon 

Maranette '. 


3.247 00 
33.79 


2.100 00 
5 02 


10 00 
65 
200 00 
2 


4 65 
6 97 


1 30 
39 


1 07i 
37 


Manha 


300 00 
2.500 00 
475 00 
650 00 
243 00 
1.000 00 




5 


10 


650 


i 

085 


25 


Negaunee 


1.000 00 

475 00 

60 00 

2100 

600 00 






80 25 

125 00 

200 00 

21 00 

2 38* 

1.030 00 

800 00 

160 00 

24 


96 77 

123 00 

60 00 

400 

2 46* 

700 00 

600 00 

258 80 




1.000 
800 


850 




Owbsio 


25 00 

25 00 

900 


200 




Port Huioo 


1.000 1 660 


255 

323 

17 96 

23 77 


1 50 


8t Johns 




106 
1.300 
1.675 
2.525 

800 


105 

700 

1.375 

1.676 

660 


1 32 


flault Ste. Marie.. 




12 06 


Shginaw £. Side.. 


36.18'g 94 


...•••> • 




12 23 


Sasinaw W. Side. 


2.000 00 
895 00 


600 00 
662 50 


60 00 


25 00 




Traverse City.... 


254 


1 93 


Three Rivers. . . . 










Wx-andotte-.-t. 


500 00 






1 " • 

1 










1 








1*  * 







•Per capita. 

Note — An effort was made to secure the cost of the different Items, apparatus, material, instruction, 
etc.. imule by grade; much interesting information was received, but not enough to make a utefi.'l 
comparative table. We have therefore tabulated totals and averages only, though dividing the cost 
of courses for boys and courses for girls wherever that information was given. 
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TABLE X. MANUAL TRAIN- 

Courses by 





BOYS. 






NAMES. 








V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. B 


Adrian ...--,- 


Cart! 
WhitUing 


WO OD WOR 


K 


Wood 
Brass 
















Albion 


Wood 
BEN 


CH 


WO 


RK 














Ann Arbor 


Data not 


received 














BatUe Creek.... 


KNIFE 


WORK 


BEN 


CH W^OR 


K 

WOOD 


ME 
AVORK 


CH. DRA 


WING 


Bay City 






MECH. 


DRAW. 


mf:ch. 


DRAW. 






Benton Harbor. . 


wo;oD 


WO 


RK 










Bessemer 








Bench 
Work 


BEN 


CH 


WOR 


K 


Cadillac 




Not 


Reported 












Calumet 


Bench 


Work 


Bench and 


Cabinet & 


Draw. 


Black- 




Draw, and 




Knife 




Uthe 


Pat. Mak. 




smithing 


Mach. 


shop 


Charlotte 


Bent iron 


WO 


OD WOR 


K 












Reed and 


Raffia 


BE 


NCH 


WO 


RK 






Cheboygan 


Book.Bin;ding 














Chesaning 


Data not 


received 














Coldwater 




SLO 


YD 












Crystal Falls... 


BEN 


CH 


WO 


RK 


LAT 


HE 


L.vr 


HE 


Detroit 


Cardboard 


Mech. 


WOOD 


WORK 


Joinery 


Wood 


Forg. and 
Mach. 


Mach. 




Constr. 


Draw. 








Turning 


Shop 














Pat. Mak. 






Escanaba 


Not' Reported 
WHIT TLINO 














Flint 


Wood 
Turning 
BENCH 


Cabinet 
Making 
WORK 


ME 


CH. 


DR 




Grand Rapids... 


KNIFE 


WORK 


AW\ 


Hillsdale 


Iron 


BEN CH 


WO 


RK 








Holland 


Bent iron 


BEN CH 


WO 


RK 


Bench 


















Work 






noughton 


WO OD 


Bench 


Bench A 


Mech. 










WO 


RK 


Work 


Cabinet 


Draw. 








Iron Mountain. . 






woodwork 


WOOD 


WORK Mech. Dra. 


Uthe 




IronH ood 






BENCH 


WORK 


Joinery 


Turning 


Forging 


Machine 












Cabinet 


Pat. Mak. 


Shop 












Making 


Foundry 


Mech. Draw. 






1 




Mech. Dra. Mech. Dra. 


•< 


Islipcming 


Hloyd 


Sj(,yd 


WOOD 


WOKK 


CABI NET 


FORG ING and 








VENini 


AN IRON 


WO RK 


MACH. SHOP 




« 








MECHANICAL 


DRAW 1N(; 


Jarkson 


KNIFE 


WOHK 


SHOP 


WORK 


Merli. 


DRAW. 


1 












CABINET 


MAKING 


J 
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GIRLS 




SEW 

SEW 



SEW 

CARD 

CK)X 



SEW 
RAFF 



ING 

INO 
ING 



Sew. 



SEW 



SEW 



Sew. 



SEW 
SEW 



INO 

BOARD 

STR, 

ING 

lA WORK 



INO 



Sew. 



ING 

ING 
ING 



SEW 



SEWING 



Sew. 



sf:w 



BASK 
and 

WEAV 
SEW 



Cook. 
ING 



ETRY 



ING 
ING 



I 



ING 



VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


1 

X. 


XI. 


XIL 


SE\N^ 


ING 










COOK 


ING 


COOK 


L\G 


COOK 


ING 


COOK 

(X>OK 

SEW 

CCX)K 


ING 
ING 
ING 
ING 

Sew. 


Cook. 
CXX)K 

COOK 


Sew. 
ING 

ING 


SEW 
COOK 


ING 
ING 


SEW 
SEW 


ING 
ING 


SEW 


ING • 






COOK 
COOK 


ING 

ING 

• 


SEW 


IN(} 


Cook. 




COOK 


ING 


Cook, 
and 
Sew. 


Sew. 


Sew. 

Cook, and 

Laundry 


Sew. 
Cook, and 
Laundo' 


COOK 


ING 










COOK 
COOK 


ING 
ING 

SEW 


ING 


SEW 


CXX)K 

ING 


ING 

Sew. 


lewing 


Cooking 


DOMES 


TIC 


S(*IEN 


CE 


Sew. 
COOK 


Cook. 
ING 


Sew. 
DRESS 


Cook. 
MAKING 


Dremmak. 
(X)OK 


Adv. Cook. 
ING 


SEW 
COOK 


ING 
l.NT, 


ADV. CO 
SEW 

DRESS 
TEX 


OK. 
ING 

MAKING 

TILES 


DRESSMA 

(X)OK 

8ANITA 


KING 

ING 

TION 
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TABLE VIII. MANUAL TRAINING IN MICHIGAN CITIES. 

Cost 1909-1910, 





OriginaicoBtof 
apparatus. 


Yearly rn)air 
renewal. 


Yeariy supplies. 


Yeariy^ 
instruction. 


Per capita cost. 




Boys. 


Giris. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


4rlrisin 


1400 to 
500 00 


IMO to 
500 00 


1150 00 


1100 00 


$100 00 


$150 00 


$1,000 


$1,100 






Ann Arbor 


$18 


7i 


Bay City 

Rattle Cn«k 


2,150 00 

2.053 31 

300 00 

450 00 

1.500 00 

19 

400 00 


500 00 




• 


265 00 
74 


200 00 
2 
150 00 


1,250 

32 

350 

900 

1.000 

60 

900 00 


i.466 

00 

350 

650 

850 



550 00 
... 1 ... . 




14 


5 






Dmvmrr 


500 00 
450 00 




75 






Ronton HAfhor 










Costal Falls.... 
(Charlotte 


1.200 00 






125 00 
15 


130 00 

0, 

05 


14 58 


$11 73 


50 

250 00 








('hebo>)san 

(^hcf&ninv 






15 
62 


10 42 


5 51 










8.67 


.t itt 














Detroit ... 


160 ^- AvtjinBi 


ons. 

25 00 
















Flint 


500 00 
749 00 
52 

m 

1.000 00 


475 00 
1.370 09 
00 
00 

500 00 


15 00 


75 00 


i25 66 


960 00 
23.276 
18 
2,150 
1.200 




650 
60 
00 


198 


1 05 


r.nuulIUpids... 

Hou^toD 

Iranwoni 




30 
150 00 
50 00 





60 







1 65 


Irtifi Mniintftin 


20 00 


419 00 


408 00 


850 




. 


Iiihr>en)inff 


1 


25 


Jarkflon 


3,500 00 
3.000 00 
1,500 00 


1.500 00 

2.000 00 

800 00 






80 

1.02 
^224 81 
452 72 

2.37 
300 00 




9 13 
118 45 
360 27 

9 22 
200 M 


29i75 


300 


Kalamaaoo 

LiiHinfftnn 


eztensioDs* 
60 


00 


7.79 
825 

1.150 
16.59 

2.100 


150 
625 

1.150 
8 50 

1.400 










Maniatee 

Muskegon 

Marauette 


3.247 00 
33.79 


2.100 00 
5 02 


10 00 
65 
200 00 
2 


465 
5 97 


1 30 
39 


1 07i 
37 


Manha 


800 00 
2.500 00 
475 00 
650 00 
243 00 
1.000 00 




5 


100 


650 


1 
035 


25 


Nesaunee 


1.000 00 

475 00 

50 00 

21 00 

iSOO 00 






80 25 

125 00 

200 00 

21 00 

2 38* 

1.030 00 

800 00 

160 00 

24 


96 77 

123 00 

50 00 

400 

2 46* 

700 00 

600 00 

258 80 




1.000 
800 
1.000 
105 
1.300 
1.675 
2.525 


850 
550 
650 
105 
700 
1.375 

1 ft7fi 




L^VFOASO 


25 00 

25 00 

900 


200 




Port Hutco • . . . • 


255 

323 

17 96 

23 77 


1 50 


St Johns 




1 32 


%uh Ste. Marie.. 




12 06 


Saginaw E. Side.. 


36.18 9 04 






12 23 


Saginaw W. Side. 
Traverse City... . 


2.000 00 
895 00 


600 00 
552 50 


50 00 


25 00 




800 660 


254 


1 03 


Three Rivera 








W>'andotte ...%. 


500 00 




















i 







•Per capita. _. ; . ^ 

Note — An effort was made to secure the cost of the different Items, apparatus, material, mj-truttion. 
etc.. grade by grade; much interesting information wa.s received, but not enough to make a Ufceful 
comparative table. We have therefore tabulated totals and averages only, though dividing the co^t 
of courses for boys and courses for girls wherever that information was given. 
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TABLE X. MANUAL TRAIN- 

Courses by 





BOYS. 






NAMES. 








1 1 I 


, 


p 




V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIIL 


IX. 


X. 


XL 


XIL B 


Adrian 


Card 

Whittling 


WO 


OD WOR 


K 


Wood 
Brass 












Albion 


Wood 




WO 


RK 
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B. 2. INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Bulletin No. 11 (National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Training) gives abundant information regarding the courses now givea 
in different kinds of schools. Typical elementary vocational schools for 
Boys are : 

The Newton Independent Industrial School (see p. 14, Bulletin 11). 

The Rochester Factory School (p. 21, Bulletin 11). 

Schools of the same type for girls are: 

The Manhattan Trade School for Girls (pp. 29 and 30, Bulletin). 

Milwaukee School of Trades for Girls (p. 33, Bulletin). 

^Vn advantage in the Newton course is the testing of boys in shop 
work of three or four sorts in the first year ; the shop work of the next 
two years is specialized. Typical Secondary Schools are: 

Lewis Institute, Chicago (pp. 61-63, Bulletin). 

Milwaukee School of Trades (pp. 22-30, Bulletin). 

The Auchmuchty Schools, N. Y. (p. 42, Bulletin). 

The Cleveland Teihnical High School (pp. 57 and 58, Bulletin). 

To this reference list we add the courses of certain other schools of 
the several types. 

SAGINAW TRADE SCHOOL 

First Year 

Iron work 5 recitations a week, 75 m. per i-ecitatiou 

Wood Work 5 ret^itations a week, 75 m. per recitation 

Mechanical Drawing 5 recitations a week, 75 m. per recitation 

Arithmetic 5 recitations a week, 60 m. per recitation 

Eng. (Civics) 5 recitations a week, 45 m. per recitation' 

Second Year 

Iron Work 10 recitations a week 

I >ra wing 5 recitations a week 

Mathematics 5 recitations a week 

English (Hygiene, Business Forms, Accounts, etc.) 5 recitations a week 

Third Year 

Iron Work 10 recitations a week 

I )ra wing 5 recitations a week 

Mathematics and Srience (Physics and Chemistry) 5 recitations a week 
English (Study of Iron and Steel) 5 recitations a week 

FITCHBUKO PART TIME SCHOOL 

(In this and succeeding courses the number at the right of each sub- 
ject indicates the number of recitation periods per week.) 
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First Year 

All School Work 

English 5 

Mathematics, tables and simple shop problems 5 

Mechanics — simple machines 5 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing 5 

Current Events 2 

Second Year 

School and Shop Work 

English 4 

Shop Mathematics 5 

Physics 1 

Mechanism of Macliines 4 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing 8 

Third Year 
Shop and School Work 

• 

English 4 

Shop Mathematics 5 

Physics-Chemistry 3 

Mechanism of Machines 4 

Commercial Geography and Business Methods 1 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing 8 

Fourth Year 

School and Shop Work 

English 4 

CiyicR and American History 2 

Shop Mathematics •'5 

Mechanism of Machines * 5 

Electricity and Heat ^ 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing ^ 

The school is open 40 weeks in the year. 
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NEWTON, MASS., TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 

TECHNICAL COURSE. 

Purpose of the Course. — This course prepares for admission to all 
normal schools; it gives an all-round academic education. 



First Year, 

Periods 

English 5 

History, ^ year 
Science, ^ year 

5 

Singing and Physical Training . . . 2 

Elect One. 

Algebra 5 

French '. 5 

German 5 

Latin 5 

Elect one Group. 
Cabinet Making and 

Wood-turning 6 

Mechanical Drawing 4 

Household Economics 6 

Design 4 

Second Year, 
English 4 

Elect Two. 

History 4 

Geometry 4 

French 4 

German 4 

Latin 5 

P]lect One Group. 

Physics 5 

Light Machine and Vise 

Work, i year 
Forging, ^ year 

6 

Mechanical Drawing 4 

Biolog>' 5 

Household Economics 6 

Design 4 



Note. — Singing and Physical 
Training (2) optional after first 
year. 



'Periods 
Third Year, 

English 4 

Chemistry 6 

Elect Two. 

Algebra and Geometry 4 

Commercial Geog. and History . 4 

French 4 

German 4 

Latin 5 

Elect One Group. 
Pattern Making and 
Molding, i year 

6 

Machine Shop Practice, ^ year.. 6 

Mechanical Drawing 4 

Household Economics 6 

Design 4 

Fourth Year, 

English 4 

Am. History and Government . . 4 

Arithmetic and Accounts 2 

Visit to shops. Factories, Mu- 
seums. 

Elect Two. 

French 4 

German 4 

Latin 5 

Physics 5 

Advanced Chemistry 6 

Physiology and Hygiene 4 

Biology 5 

Electricity 

Trigonometr>' and Surveying. , . 4 

Applied Mechanics and Steam. . 4 

Elb(t One Group. 

Machine Shop Practice 6 

Machine or Architectural 

Drawing 4 

Household Economics G 

Design 4 

Stenography 5 

Typewriting 5 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Bulletin No. 2 of the Societ\*^ for the Promotion of Industrial Edutta- 
tion is .a "Selected Bibliogi*aphy on Industrial Education" (issued July, 
1907). This and other bulletins of the Society may l>e purchased from 
the Secretiiry, No. 20 W. 44th St., New York Oity. ' 

Dean's "The Worker and the State" (Century Co., 1910) contains an 
exc*ellent bibliography, as does also the "Report of the Committee on the 
Place of Industries in Public Education" (N. E. A. 1910; copies may be 
obtained at 15c each, from Secretary Ii-win Shepard, Winona, Minn.). 
The latter includes a considerable list of articles in periodicals, from 
1902 to 1909. The brief list of books and articles here printed is sug- 
gestive only and given in order that readers of this report may have 
immediately at hand a working list of material quickly available. 

The report just mentioned and "The Worker and the State" are two 
of the latest and most comprehensive discussions of the general sub- 
ject, from the national point of view. Of value as showing the trend 
of discussion in the last ten years are the following: 

Addams, Jane: "The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets." Mac- 
Millan, New York ; 1909. 

Carlton, Frank T. : Education and Industrial Evolution. MacMillan, 
New York; 1908. 

Marshall, Florence M. : Industrial Training for Women. National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education Bulletin No. 4, New 
York;' 1907. 

Ayres, Leonard P. : Elimination and Retardation of Pupils. A study 
of school conditions under the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York ; 1910. 

Davenport, Eugene: Education for Efficiency. A valuable discus- 
sion of certain phases of the problem of universal education. Heath, 
Boston; 1909. 

Chamberlain, A. : Standards in Education, N. Y. American Book Co. ; 

1908. 

Draper, Andrew S. : Our Children, Our Schools and Our Industries. 
N. Y. State Education Department, Albany; 1908. 

Gillette, John M.: Vocational Education. American Book Co., New 
York; 1910. 

Hanus, Paul: Beginnings in Industrial Education. Houghton, Bos- 
ton; 1908. 

Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education. 
Reports of the Commission, 1906-1909. Boston. 

The report of the fiirst or Douglas Commission has been republished 
by the Columbia ITniversity Press, N. Y. 

Snedden, David: Vocational Education. Houghton, Boston; 1910. 

U. S. Department of Labor: Trade and Technical EMucation in the 
U. S. See U. S. Bui-eau of Labor Bulletin No. 53. Washington ; 1904. 

Richards, Charles R.: Industrial- Training, a report on conditions in 
New York State, prepared for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Albany ; 

1909. 

Woolman, Mary S.: Making of a Girls' Trade School. Teachers' 
College Record, Sept., 1909. Columbia University Press, New York; 
1909. 
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Jones, Arthur J.: The Continuation School in the United States. 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 1, Washington; 1907. 

Snowden, Albert A. : Industrial Improvement Schools of Wurtemburg. 
Published by Columbia University Press, New York; 1908. 

Vanderlip, F. A.: Business and Education: N. Y., Duffield & Co.; 
1907. 

Recent periodical literature of value includes : 

Reisner, B. H. : A Descriptive List of Trade and Industrial Schools 
in the United States. (Bulletin No. 11 of National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education.) 

Elliott, E. C, and Prosser, C. A.: Legislation upon Industrial Educa- 
tion in the United States. (Bulletin No. 12, same society.) 

Russell, James E. : The School and Industrial Life (Educational Re- 
view, December, 1909). 

Davenport, Eugene: The Opportunity of the High School (Educa- 
tional Review, November, 1910). 

Washington, Brooker T.: Cliapters from My Experience (World's 
Work, October, November, and December, 1910) . 

Charlton, C. H.: The School at Interlaken (The Survey, Dec. 3, 1910). 

Fuller description of some of the schools and plans cited in this re- 
port will be found in the following articles: 

1. Rochester Factorv School: 

*> 

An "Experiment in Industrial Education," A. P. Fletcher. 
"Elementary School Teacher" (pp. 9-14), September, 1910. 

2. "Fitchburg Plan of Industrial Education," W. B. Hunter. 

"School Review" (pp. 166-173), March, 1910. 

3. Cincinnati Plan. 

A. "Partial Time Trade Schools," H. Schneider. 

Annals of the Americal Academy of Political and Social 
Science" (50-55), Januar}', 1909. 

B. "School System." 

I. "Annals of American Academy" (173-175), January, 
1905. 

II. "Good Housekeeping" (C. Reese), (pp. 610-6L^)), May, 
1910. 

C. "Continuation School." 

I. "Survey" (531532), July, 1910. 

II. "World Today" (1211-1212), J. R. Schmidt, November, 
1909. 

4. Milwaukee School of Trades. 

"Work of the School," C. F. Perry. 

"Annals of American Academy" (78-84), January, 1909. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Bailey, Liberty H.: Common Schools and Farming. See his Train- 
ing of Farmers." Century Co., New York; 1909. 

Draper, Andrew S. : Agriculture and Its Educational Needs. See N. 
Y. State Education Department, Fifth Annual Report. Albany; 1909. 

Hays, Willett M., Education for Country Life. Govt. Ptg. Office, 
Washingtpn; 1909. 

Kern, O. T. : Among County Schools. Ginn, Boston ; 1907. 
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National Education Association: Report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Education in Schools for Rural Communities to the National Coun- 
cil of Education, July, 1905. Winona, Minn. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: The Man Who Works with His Hands; address 
at the semi-centennial of the founding of agriculture Colleges in the 
United States at Lansing, Mich., May 31, 1907. . Govt. Ptg. Office, Wash- 
ington. 

Report of Commissioner of Education, 1908. Agriculture and Indus- 
trial Training. (Vol. I, p. 125.) 

Rumely, Edward A. : The Passing of the Man with the Hoe. World's 
Work, August, 1910. 
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EDUCATIONAL FUNDS 

PRIMARY SCHOOL FUNDS 
Seven per cent fund: 

Amount on which the State pays interest June 30, ' 

1910 $4 287 610 32 

Due from piWPhasers of land, June 30, 1910 57,992 21 



Total seven per cent fund June 30, 1910 $4,:i45,602 53 

Five per cent fund: 

Amount on which State pays interest, June 30, 1910 973,710 19 

Total school fund June 30, 1910 $5,319,312 72 

INCOME ON PRIMARY SCHOOL INTEREST FUND 

Interest paid by State on seven per cent fund during 
year ending June 30, 1910 $300,132 72 

Interest and penalty paid by holders of land on seven 
per cent fund dunng the year ending June 30, 1910. . 2,513 93 

Interest paid by State on five per cent fund 48,685 50 

Total income from both fimds $351,332 16 

Paid by trespassers on school land $5 40 

Total 5 40 

Total income for year ending June 30, 1910 $351,337 55 

UNIVERSITY FUND 
Amount on which State pays interest June 30, 1910.  $543,859 40 

Interest paid by State (on land grant) $38,511 63 

Interest paid by State on deposit 50 00 

Interest and penalty paid by holders of land 259 07 

Total income for year>nding June 30, 1910 $38,820 70 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Amount on which State pays interest June 30, 1910. . . . $985, 823 49 

Interest paid by State $71,109 49 

Interest and penalty paid. by holders of land 1,619 97 

Paid by^trespasseiB on land 104 00 

Received from the United States government 40,000 00 

Total income for year ending June 30, 1910 $112,833 46 

NORMAL SCHOOL FUND 
Amount on which State pays interest June 30, 1910 $69 ,246 04 

Interest paid by State $4,155 05 

Interest and penalty paid by holders of lands 9 57 



Total income for year ending June 30, 1910 $4,164 62 

19 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN FOR 

THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1910 

CONDENSED STATEMENT GENEKALv SPECIAL AND BUILDING FUNDS 



Bahnoe July 1, 1900 

StoteTrBHurer: 

IMfll Tu, GenerBl Fund 

Univenity Intaraat Fund 

Speml Ak>it)prifttioiii 

Buikliiig Fund («▼»« on Mill Tax kit 3 yenre). 
Miwdlaneoua Sounes: 

Gooeralfund 



G«DenIFund 

SpttM Appropiktiana. . , 

BuikUDf Fuid 

Bdanoe June 80, 1010 . . . 



Reedpti. 



$142,476 27 

586.258 75 

88.611 63 

0.000 00 

325.046 46 

478.249 03 



Cotuma 6 
Cohimn 10 
Column 14 



$1,678,640 14 



Diabunemnig. 
2 



Column 4 
Column 4 
Column 6 
Column 12 

Column 4 



$1,006,364 n 

0.157 80 

801.263 60 

ie0.n4 47 



$1,578,540 14 



DETAILED STATEMENT GENERAL FUND. 



Bahaee July 1.1009 

Bute TreMunr. llkne^tha MOl Tax. 
State TNMunr. Unrrei2& Interart ... . 

Alumni Aaodatnii 

Appofatmwt CommittM 

BcfBidiM Camp Und 
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Oare Of Tcama 

OaipflBtv Shopi 



CombfaMd Counea 

Diplonai. . ... 

Eteotrieal Suppllea 

Fuel 

QaBcnlGatakc 

Otnanl Ubiary Book 

General Ubiary Contitttaftt . 
Genenl Ubrary P^ Roll . . 

Oiaduate School 

Genenl PhyRoll 

Hinadalf Hwoiy 

Heating SmipKea 

Intend 

KeyDqporita 

Humamalie Studiea 

Laundiy 

Ughta 



OratocicAl 



PoaUge 

Printini Plant 

Pklmer Field 

Repelit 

RealEeMe 

Ramoval ofAiiGallenr. 



Student foea. 
3 



$494 00 



1.022 00 
10.820 00 



6.826 00 



680 00 



850 



Reeaipta. 



$126.264 54 

586.268 76 
88.611 68 



494 00 

1.744 44 

150 00 



1.022 00 

10.820 00 

212 50 

1.480 61 



188 00 



6.826 00 

17 88 

260 



1.840 72 
680 00 



861 18 
16 



604 



00 44 

197 28 

860 

isfi 

1.064 00 



DUnmementa. 
6 



$1.060 00 

442 02 

804 07 

246 60 

14.426 38 

1.008 07 

1106 

486 12 

206 00 

772 00 

5.818 07 

46.824 10 

1.066 20 

12.146 83 

2.180 66 

22.070 00 

676 00 

82.666 42 

17 75 

2.603 86 



612 00 

248 47 

11.646 68 

1.9n06 

662 96 

607 06 

106 70 

3.686 62 

2.868 46 

2.02182 



38.876 04 



93 64 
566 06 



B^unda. 
7 



$22,670 00 



82.566 42 



$12 00 



205 00 
100 00 



80 00 



612 00 
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Student feci. 
3 



Sununer School Literar>' 

Summer School Law 

Summer Schod, Medicml 

Summer School, EngiDeering 

Summer School, Homeopathic 

Summer School, Graduate 

Summer School Pay Roll 

Summer School, Barbour 0>TniiaMum . . . 
Summer School, Waterman Gymnaaium . 

Summer School ExpenaBS 

Summer Schod library 

Theew 

Teachen^ Diploniaa 

Telephone Rental « 

Watennan Gynmamum 

Water Supply 

Water Aaalyab 

. Dental Department 

Dental Library 

Dental Supplies 

Dental Laboratory 

Dental ftkyRoU 

Architecture 

Civil Engineering 

Chemical Engineering 

Diaving 

Engineering Appantue 

EnginMring Adminiatntion 

Electrical Eludneering 

Engineering 8b<ff)fl 

Engineering Lockere 

Engineering Department 

Engineering Pfty Rolls 

Engineering Library 

Enginemng Key Tickets 

Mechanical Idbotatory 

Marine 

Phyiies. 



Phyiica(8pecia0 

Surreying 

Summer Camp 

Homeopathic CoUen 

Homeopathic Phy RoU 

Homeopathic Library 

Homeopathic Hospital 

Home<4)athie Ho4>ital Pay RoU 

Law Department 

Law Department Pay Roll 

Law Library 

Law Administration 

American History 

Botanical Garden 

Botanical Laboratwy 

Biological Canq> 

Change of Election 

Delayed Election 

Delajred Registration 

Rn gliati 

Education < 

Forestry 

French 

Geology 

German 

Greek. 



History 

Liteimry Department. . , 

Literary Pay Roa 

Utin 

Utln(8pedaD 

Music 

Mathematics 

Mineralo^ 

Political Economy 

Philosophy 

Rhelonc 

Rossiaa Literature 

Solid Geometry 

Special Eiamjnations. . . 

Zoology 

Anatomical Laboratory. 



110.029 00 
3.605 00 
1.770 00 
6.120 00 
25 00 
2.g92 00 



53 00 
24 00 



500 00 
258 00 



3.090 00 



12.620 00 



2,210 00 



504 00 



Receipts. 
4 



1,889 00 



500 
72,947 50 



5.645 00 



470 00 



700 50 
4.325 00 



56.570 00 



1,420 00 



12 00 

112 00 

60 00 



76.585 00 
■34606 



556 00 
220 00 



150 00 



336 00 

75 00 

1.318 83 



110.629 00 

3.605 00 

1,770 00 

6.120 00 

25 00 

2,892 00 

288 00 

53 00 

24 00 

3 45 



500 00 
258 00 



3,090 00 



591 95 
12,620 00 



6.750 59 
2.210 00 



504 00 



600 

.1.889 00 

622 26 

500 

72,947 50 



174 00 

6.645 00 

125 00 



470 00 



700 50 
4,325 00 



38,097 14 



56,576 00 
300 00 



32 36 



20 49 
1.429 00 



12 00 

112 00 

60 00 



76.685 00 
666 



340 00 



556 00 
220 00 



150 00 



Di^ureements. 
6 



335 OOj 
75 00 
1,318 8S< 
i86i 



175 00 
70 00 
30 00 
55 00 



37.245 00 

4 00 

50 

1.788 97 

61 08 

300 00 



973 70 

144 48 

3,173 54 



6.066 62 
147 15 



10 00 

14,709 20 

1.474 43 

237 69 

193 71 

560 61 

7.866 85 

1.047 11 

770 80 

3,291 31 

600 

2.719 88 

152.146 77 

2,137 46 

49 00 

1.365 07 

99 37 

1.974 01 

44 00 

284 81 

2.532 31 

1.284 27 

9.142 70 

188 84 

23.847 19 

11.894 72 

3.473 21 

60.767 99 

2,591 46 



166 29 
2.520 42 
1.887 13 
1.412 23 



1 00 

500 

30180 

30 10 

654 03 

140 07 

438 80 

140 87 

26 04 

201 74 

2.473 22 

239.497 95 

310 91 



95 73 

40 82 

1,146 44 

414 02 

308 35 

61 10 

179 41 

10 00 

600 

1.428 73 

296 14 



Salaries. 
6 



Refunds. 
7 



$37,245 00 



14.709 20 



152.146 77 



*9.142 70 



11.894 72 
661767*99 



239.497 05 



$75 00 
70 00 
30 00 
55 00 



4 00 
50 



300 00 



14 00 



186 00 

i6'66 



880 60 



90 00 



600 
2.177 50 



49 00 
102 50 



44 00 



10 00 
83 00 



2.470 00 



68 00 



100 
500 



3.406 00 



88 26 



10 00 

600 

86 00 
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Anatomical Material 

Demonstration Courses 

Dermatology 

Histtdogy 

H>-Kiene 

Medical Department 

Medical Pay RoU 

Medical Library 

Materia Medica 

Neurology 

Ophthalmolog>' 

Otology 

Ostedogy 

Pasteur Institute 

Physiology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Practical Anatomy 

Surgical Department 

Theory and Practice 

University Hospital 

University Hospital Cay RoU 

(Chemical l4thoratory 

Chemical Laboratory Pay Roll. . 

Pharmacy Department 

Pharmacy Department Pay Roll 
Balance June 30, 1010 



Total Student Fees 

Less Fees Refunded Cdumn 7 . 
Student Fees Net 



Student fees. 
3 



13.830 00 



1.317 00 

6.276 18 

15.061 00 



150 00 



571 60 
1.340 00 

535 00 
1.734 00 



19,232 90 

sissooo 



1342.792 07 
15.622 54 



1327.109 53 



Receipts. 
4 



$31 60 
3.830 00 



1.317 00 

0.275 18 

15.061 00 

90 00 



150 00 
2,150 00 

571 60 
1.340 00 

535 00 
1.734 00 



78,555 22 

20 96 

19.232 90 



5.580 00 



11,223,283 95 



Disbunonents. 
5 



$2,913 95 

50 00 

41 73 

614 87 

8,116 15 

687 87 

66.343 01 

3.118 52 

476 18 

131 90 

341 65 

231 26 

92 00 

14 40 
457 93 

1.441 48 

15 00 
36 00 

634 43 

799 20 

42.455 76 

24.894 63 

36.446 93 

34,055 59 

195 00 

5.580 00 

126.929 18 



$1,223,283 96 



Salaries. 
6. 



$66,343 01 



24.894 03 



34.055 59 

s.'ssooo 



$761,513 88 
ToUl salaries. 



Refunds. 
7 



$50 00 



106 00 

1.015 65 

253 50 



92 00 



500 

536 00 

15 00 

35 00 



3.460 14 

iosoo 



$15,622 64 
Fees refunded. 



DETAILED STATEMENT SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

HOMKOPAIVIC MBDICAL COLLBQB. 





Receipts. 
8 


Total. 
9 


Didburaements. 
10 


Total. 
11 


BalancT July 1. 1909 




$747 44 
6.000 00 






From State Tmunirer 


$6.000 00 






Paid Vouchcn 


*$6.]67 30 


$6,157 30 


Balance June 30. 1910 





590 14 








• 






$6,747 44 


$6,747 44 



BUMMXH H0BPITAL8 



FrniD State Treasum' ..... .......... . . . 


$3.000 00 


$3.000 00 






Paid Vouchers 


$3.000 00 


$3.000 00 












$3,000 00 


$3.000 00 



nrCHOFATHIC WAKD. 



Balance overdrawn July 1. 1909 






$0.464 68 


Balance overdrawn' June 30. 1910 




$0.464 63 
















$9.000 00 


$0.464 63 


$0,157 30 


$0.464 63 
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Balance July 1,1009.. 

Paid Voucbeni 

Balance June 30, 1910. 



DOTAILED STATEMENT BUILDING ACCOUNT. 

ACCUUVLATION Or 8AV1NGB. 

Equipment of Obtervalery. 



 


Receipts. 
12 


Total. 
13 


Disbureements. 
14 


Total. 
15 


Balance July 1, 1909 




1820 58 






Paid Vouchers 




$777 07 


1777 07 


Balance June 30, 1910 


1 


52 51 














1829 58 


1820 58 



EquipmefU to Engineering Laboratory. 



Balance July 1. 1909 


12.340 25 






Paid Vouchers 


12,236 93 


12.236 93 


Balance June 30. 1910 


2.340 25 


103 32 












12.340 25 


12.340 25 



Neve Dental Building. 



1337 71 



1337 71 



COO 13 



1290 13 
47 58 



1337 71 



Addition to Obeer^-atory. 



Balance July 1.1909.. 
From State Treasurer . 

Paid Vouchers 

Balance June 30, 1910. 



Balance July 1,1909.. 
From State Treasurer . 

Paid Vouchers 

Balance June 30, 1910. 



Balance July 1, 1909.. 
Fr.om State Treasurer . 

Paid Vouchers 

Baance June 30. 1910. 



Balance July 1, 1909. 
From State Treasurer. 
From Other Sources. . . 

Paid Vouchers 

Balance June 30, 1910. 



$1,610 50 



$718 07 
1,616 50 



$2,334 57 



$1,209 53 



I 



Equipment iVew DenhU Building. 



$250 00 



$275 53 
250 00 



$525 53 



$511 03 



I 



New Chemical Laboratory. 



$141.000 00 



$4,716 75 
141,000 00 



$145,716 75 



$134,907 87 



Addition to Engineering Bu^ng. 



$64,000 00 
178 96 



$15,710 03 

64,000 00 

178 96 



$66,534 45 



$1,269 53 
1,065 04 



$2,334 57 



$511 63 
13 90 



$525 53 



$134,907 87 
10.808 88 



$145,716 75 



$66,534 45 
13.354 54 



$79.888 99 



$79,888 99 



■^ 
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From State Treasurer 
Paid Vouchen 



Alumni Memorial Building. 



Receipts. 
12 



150.000 00 



Total. 
13 



fSO.OOOOO 



150,000 00 



Reicin to Old Chemical Ij^toratcry. 



Diri>ur8anentii. 
14 



150.000 00 



Total. 
15 



f50.000 00 



I5O.COO00 



From State Treasurer. 

Paid Vouchers 

Balance June 30, 1910. 



135.000 00 



135.000 00 



Eye and fCar Ward. 



135.000 00 



119.301 25 



119.301 25 
15.698 75 



135,000 00 



From Stete Treasurer . 

Paid Vouchers 

Balance June 30. 1910. 



S33.000 00 



1325.045 46 



133.000 00 



$33,000 00 



125,424 74 



1301.253 60 



125.424 74 
7.575 26 



133.000 00 



Psychopathic Ward Overdraft. 
Balance on hand June 30, 1910. 



SPI-XIAL AND BUILDING FUNDS. 

SUMMARY or BALAlf CE8 JUNS 30, 1910. 



Credit Bakmeee. 



Homeopathic Medical College 

Equipment of Observatory . . 

Equiranent of Encineering Laboratory 

New Dental Building 

Addition to Observatory 

Equipment of New Dental Building. . . 

New Chemical Laboratory 

Addition to Engineering Building 

Repairs to Old Chemical I^iboratory. . 
Eye and Ear Ward 



*Pay Roll Homeopathic College General Fund . 
Pay Roll Homec^thic College Special Account 



19.464 63 




39.845 29 






$49.309 92 


$590 14 




52 51 




103 32 




47 58 




1.065 04 




13 90 




10.80S 88 




13,354 54 




15,698 75 




7.575 26 






$49,309 92 

• 


$0,142 70 




6.157 30 






$15,300 00 



GIFT AND TRUST FUNDS. 

Under (his head are included gifU and other funds which the Regents have received from time to time from lienefactors for 
R)ocial purposes. The new accounte opened during the year are: Chas. I.>. Freer gift for binding facsimile Deuteronomy^ and 
Joshua manuscript— Fumum Bequest to Palmer Fund—lniitnirtor Biologiral Station— Motor Boat for Biological Station — 
Oliver Scholarship— Stevens Cla.wiral Fellowship. 



roNMNsKD STATEMENT. 



Total Funds July 1, 1909. . . 

Interest, Reodals, etc 

New Funds, Contributions, etc . 



Expenditures 

Balance in funds June 30. 1910. 



$299,237 60 

138.827 30 

53.037 95 

$491,102 85 

177.122 50 
313.960 35 

$491.103 85 
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TABULATED STATEMENT (DETAILED). 



Name. 



AdanoB Book Fond 

A.M.ToddPiueFuiid.... 

Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 

Allopatiiic Hoipital Fund 

Ammctn School at Rome 

A. B. Whittier Botany Fellowship 

Ann Arbor Branch Collegiate Alumnae 

Batea ProfeaeDrahip Fund 

BtthI Claaacal Fellowship 

Buhl Library Fund 

Ben Greet Dramatic Fund 

Bronae Doom, Manorial Building 

Binding Manuscript, Deuteronomy and Joshua 

Carnegie Fund Adv. of Teaching 

Claos of ' 94 Scholarship . ' 

GbflB of '07 Scholarship 

Claaiof'OSScho^rship 

Claa of '00 Uw Fellowship 

Gasi of '03 Memorial 

CoyI Collection Library Fund 

Foid-Meiier Fund 

Frederick Steams A Co. Phaimacy Fdlowship 

Gas Association Fellowship 

Goethe Fund 

Good Oovemmoit Club 

Humanistic Series Fund 

Homeopathic Hospital Trust Fund 

Instructor Biokigical Station 

James B. Ancell Fund 

L. H. Stone Sup. Loan Fund 

M. J. Fumum Bequest 

Marine Biological Laboratory 

Morris Alumni Fund 

Motor Boat Biological Station 

Music HaU FuniT 

Newton Vander Veer Loan Fund 

direr Sdiolarship 

Observatory libmry Book Fund 

Pahncf Memorial Free Bed Fund 

ParkOtDavis k Co. Fund 

Peter White Fellowship Fund American History 

Peter White OaasicalFenowship 

Peter White Medical Ubiary 

Phillips Scholarshnp Fund 

PHtaburg Alumni Scholarship Fund 

Phito Parsons Fund 

Philosophy FeUow^ip. Victoria Morris 

PhikMOphy Library, Victoria Morris 

Rcf lacior Fund, Observatory 

Saginaw Valley Alumnae Assotiation Hcholanhip Fund 

Special Latin Fund 

Students Lecture AaK)ciation 

Seth Harrison Scholarship Fund 

Stevens Oaancal FeUowship 

TreadweO Free Bed 

University Hospital Trust Fund 

Walter Crahe Fund 

{Walter Ciane Fond Property Account 

Warner Fund 

Williams ProfeworBhip Fund 

IWiDiama Professorship Property Arcount 

Wm. Wilson, Jr., Phannacy Fund 

Woman'sGym. Fund— Peter \Miitc 

Woman's Professonhip Fund 

Webster Scholarship 



Amount 

in fund 

July 1/00. 



1684 83 

200 00 

1.076 07 

2,507 17 

46 

4,23178 

267 40 

127.056 33 

150 40 

224 41 

208 81 

660 00 



2,811 78 

244 12 

402 55 

41 22 

171 31 

10.068 72 

20,524 10 

5120 

18 

856 26 

001 00 

308 81 



2,850 42 
6.253 00 



50 00 
3.807 70 



1,738 40 
404 13 



1 50 

15,865 13 

50 00 

174 80 

10 54 

54 47 

1,571 08 

303 

145 12 

50 00 

18 00 

040 86 

243 07 

22 62 

1.416 00 

30.132 33 



05 28 



Total. 



Alumni Memorial Buikling Fund. 



Grand total 



210 42 

10.744 61 

550 

5.261 60 

18.639 04 

93 

110 45 

15.740 68 

1.060 00 



1292.123 01 



17.114 59 



$299,237 00 



Income. 



Intezest or 
rentals. 



115 50 



62 44 
152 53 



175 63 
87 
8,172 40 
57 
640 
833 
077 



130 47 
680 
507 



5 13 

603 74 

1,418 57 

1 61 

890 

10 77 

27 27 

705 

87,201 41 



700 11 

297 83 

750 



223 02 



52 71 
14 05 



08 
507 26 



530 
45 

1 15 

305 76 

07 

438 



58 

33 28 

180 

66 

60 15 

1.712 50 



53 37 

83.508 42 

604 

455 40 

15 

300 67 

1.070 81 



3 33 

017 00 

60 80 



1138.711 02 



1116 28 



1138.827 30 



Con- 
tributkms. 



8843 00 



500 00 
433 50 



650 00 
3.244 05 



400 



1,825 00 



524 27 

ioooo 



1,000 00 
50 00 



150 00 



100 00 
10 00 



400 00 
50 00 



300 00 



Expen- 
ditures. 



$483 30 
100 00 



675 97 
26666 



5.170 12 
400 00 
50 00 
730 56 
650n 
408-73 

3.244 05 



302 06 
1.144 96 



1.557 55 
48 



663 29 
33,246 14 



50 00 



132 30 



336 23 



21 00 
150 00 



400 00 

24 64 

341 03 



1.615 00 

300 00 

147 57 

78.605 72 

50 00 



50 00 



$0,083 82 $131,211 37 



$43.. 154 13 $45,911 13 



$53,037 95 $177.122 50 



Amount 

in fund 

June 30. '10. 



$267 12 

100 00 

2,382 U 

2.073 73 

45 

4,207 41 

258 36 
130,958 61 

259 97 
180 81 

10 06 



241 27 



2,442 25 

251 01 

467 62 

41 22 

180 44 

10,370 40 

20.797 71 

52 81 

271 53 

366 55 

928 96 

267 74 

4,045 27 

100 00 

8.649 53 

6.560 83 

1.007 50 

60 00 

4.120 72 

17 70 

1,791 20 

500 08 

100 00 

11 58 

15.626 16 

50 00 

180 10 

10 99 

34 62 

1,727 74 

400 

149 50 

50 00 

44 00 

641 21 

245 77 

23 28 

1.476 24 

30.229 83 

i 08 

4.992 70 

166 46 

11.200 01 

5 74 

5.521 30 

19.710 75 

93 

113 78 

10.657 77 

1.110 89 



$300.306 48 

$4.U73 87 
$313,980 35 



tThe cars of the Williams Professorship Property Account and the Walter Crane Property Account has been in the hands 
of Mr. George S. Fieki. A summary' of the report of Mr. Field is an appendix to the present report (See Appendix.) 
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INVESTMENT I)I8TIUHUTI0N OF GIFT AND TRUST FUNDS. 



Name. 



Adanu Book Fund 

A. M. Todd Priie Fund 

Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 

Allopathic Hoi4)ital Fund 

American School at Rome 

A. B. Whittier Botany Fcllowghip 

Ann ArbOT Branch Collegiate Alumnae 

Bates Profeasomhip Fund 

Buhl Claaidcal Fellowship 

Buhl Law Library' Fund 

Ben Greet Dranatic Fund.. , 

Binding Manuscript, Deuteronomy and Joshua 

Class of 'W Scholarship 

Class of • 97 Scholarship 

Class of '98 Scholarship 

Class of '99 Scholarehip 

Class of '03 Memorial 

Coyl Collection Library Fund 

Fotd-Measer Fund 

Frederick Steams k Co. Pharmacy FcUuwKhip 

Gas Association Fund 

Goethe Fund 

Good Government Club 

Humanistic Series Fund 

Homeopathic Hospital Trust Fund 

James B. Angell Fund 

Instructor Biological Station 

L. H. Stone Supplementary Ixnn Fund 

M. J. Furoum Bequest 

Marine Biological Laborat4>ry 

Morris Alumni Fund 

Music Hall Fund 

Motor Boat Biological Station 

Newton Van Der Verr Loan Fund 

Oliver Scholarship 

Obscr\'atory I ibrary Book Fund . . 

Palmer Memorial Free Bed 

Parke, Davis A Co. Fund 

Peter White Fellowghip American History. .. 

Peter White Classical Fellowgltip. . 

Peter White Medical Library 

Phillips Scholarship Fund 

Pittsburg Alumni Scholarsliip 

I'hilo Parsons Fund , 

Philosophy Fcllowsliip, Victoria Morri:*. . 

PliiloBophy 1 ibrar>', Victoria Morri.s 

Refractor Fund, Observatory 

Saginaw Valley Alumiuf; .\ssociiition SthulurHhip {•und 

Special Latin Fund 

Students' IxK>turp AsHOciation 

Seth Harrison Scholamliip 

Treadwcll Free Bed 

University Hofipltal Trust Fund 

Walter Crane Fund 

Warner Fund 

Williams Profcssonihip Fund 

Wm. Wil!«on, Jr., I'hannacy Fund 

Woman's GymnaMtnn, Peter W lit*'. 
Woman's Profcw«or8hip Fund . 
Webster Scholarnliip 

Total 

Alumni Memorial Building Fun>l 



Cash in liank. 



1267 12 

100 00 

2.382 11 

73 73 

45 

1.207 41 

58 36 

17.796 83 

259 97 

180 81 

10 06 
241 27 
942 25 
239 01 
175 62 

3 22 
180 44 

2,470 40 

5.797 71 

52 81 

271 53 

366 55 

928 96 

267 74 

4.045 27 

3.649 53 

100 00 

3,770 83 

1.007 50 

50 00 

1.120 72 

1,791 20 

17 70 

509 08 

100 00 

11 58 
3.716 80 

50 00 

180 10 

10 99 

34 62 

1,727 74 

4 00 
149 50 

50 00 

44 00 

Ml 21 

40 77 

23 28 

161 54 

4.729 83 

1 OS 

4.992 70 

166 46 

5 

1.521 



74 

36 

93 

113 78 

5.257 77 

10 89 



t74.082 88 
4.073 H7 



I 



I.<oans 
or property. 



12.000 00 



3.000 00 

200 00 

113.161 78 



1.500 00 

12 00 

292 00 

38 00 



7.900 00 
15.000 00 



2.780 00 



3,000 00 



11.909 36 



205 00 



1.314 70 
26.500 00 



11.200 01 
23710 75 



11.400 00 
1.100 00 

1235.223 GO 



Grand total. 



178.756 75 ' 1235.223 60 



Total. 



$267 12 

100 00 

2.382 11 

2.073 73 

45 

4.207 41 

258 36 
130.958 61 

259 97 
180 81 

10 06 
241 27 

2,442 25 

251 01 

407 62 

4122 

180 44 

10.370 40 

20,797 71 

52 81 

271 53 

366 55 

028 96 

267 74 

4.045 27 

3,649 53 

100 00 

6.550 83 

1.007 50 

50 00 

4.120 72 

1.791 20 

17 70 

509 06 

100 00 

11 58 
15.626 16 

50 00 

180 10 

10 99 

34 62 

1,727 74 

400 

149 50 

50 00 

44 00 

641 21 

245 77 

23 28 

1.476 24 

30.229 83 

4.992 70 

11.366 47 

5 74 

25.232 11 

93 

113 78 

16.657 77 

1.110 89 

S3b9.306 48 
4.673 87 

1313.960 35 
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tAPPEN'DIX A. 

WILLIAMS PROrK,&S0RSHIP FUND (PHOPERTY AfC'OCNT). 

This 19 in the hands of Mr. (leorKe S. Field for matuk^eincnt, and the summary of his report from June 15, 1009, to Juno 15, 
1910, is as follows ; 

June 15, 1910. Cash oo hand : 11.204 07 

Real Estate Mortcagefl 17.000 00 

RealEsUte 1.500 68 

$19,710 75 

Contra. 

Total amount in valuation oo hand at last rr|>ort, June 15. 1909 118,699 94 

Net gain in value for year ending June 15, 1910 1,070 81 

JAPPENDIX B. 

WALTKR CRANE FUND (PROrKRTY ACCOCNT). 

Utia is in the hands of Mr. George S. Field for management, and the summar}' of his report from June 15. 1909, to June 15, 
1910, is as follows 

June 15, 1910. Cash on hand 1277 23 

Land Contracts 20,629 92 



$19,710 75 



$20,907 15 $20,907 15 



Centra. 

Total amount in valuation on band at last report, June 15, 1910 $21 ,973 18 

Leas payments made by Field 2. 150 00 



$19,823 18 



Net gain in value for year aiding June 15, 1910 1.063 97 

— . $20,907 15 

Total amount in valuation on hand June 16, 1910 $20.907 15 

Subject to loan of 9,707 14 

Total Walter Crane Property Account 11,200 01 
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TABLE I. 

Comparative summary of statistics for the year 1909-1910. 



Items. 



Dittria* and SekooU. 
Number of towDdiips and cities reporting. 



Number of snded school dintriiU. . . 
Number of ungraded school distrirta. 



Total. 



Number of township unit districts. 



School census of graded school districts. . 
School census of ungraded school districts. 



Total. 



Knrollment in graded school disirirtH. . . 
Ennrflment in ungraded school distrirts. 



Total 



l:)nrollmeni in graded schod districts: 

Ke^dent pupils 

Non-reaideni pupils 



Total. 



Enrollment m ungraded ichod districtn: 

Reaideoipupila 

Non*reMeBt pupils 



Total. 



1900. 



1.313 



587 
6.743 



7,330 



146 



449,186 
306,749 



755.935 



319.164 
216,086 



1910. 



1,326 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



13 



501 
6,742 



7.333 



147 



465.089 
305,482 



771.471 



327.213 
214.288 



16.803 



1,267 



15.536 



8,049 



2.398 



535.850 



541.501 



5.651 



319.164 
12.411 


327.213 
13,038 


331.575 


340.251 



I 



8.049 
(i27 



8.676 



216,686 
7,426 



224.112 



214.288 
7.672 



221.960 



246 



2.398 



2.152 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 



Itama. 


1909. 


1910. 


Increase. 

1 


Decrease. 


KDroOkDeni b all athocH dutricttc 

Randent pupOs. 

Noa-Kiideiii dudiU 


535.850 
-19.837 


541.501 
20.710 


1 

1 
1 

5.ri5i 

1 873 

1 


1 
1 
1 






Totd 


555.687 


562.211 


6.524 


1 


CnroUment in city -whool difltrirts 

Percentace of attendanrc for the SUt« 


248.685 
75 


261.752 
74 
84 


13.067 

1 
1 

1 


1 

1 


Perrcntage of attendance in graded arhod digtrirtu . . 


85 
7,251 


1. 

1 


Nuin^>er of diirtrictii reiMXiinK havinv maintained irhool. 


7,278 


27 








Averace duratioD in monthi in ended aehooU 


9.4 
8.5 


9.4 
8.5 




1 


Averace duration in months in uncraded ichooU 












Aretaffe for the state 


8.6 


8.6 












Number of private and parodiial scho(4s rqx>rted 


482 

356 

981 

60.834 


461 
342 
1,050 
61.539^ 




21 


Number of men teadien in such schools 


69 

705 


14 


Ntnnber of women tearhen in inirh srhoolfi. . - 




Eiitimated number of pupils attending such arhoola . . . , ' 








Number of day schoob for the deaf in the State ' 


16 

28 

198 

40 
132 

588 

2 

2 

46 


14 

29 

197 

42 
134 

584 

2 i 

2 , 

22 ' 

1 

1 

4 

66 

9 




2 


Number of tMrhpm Mnnlnvivl in aunr 


1 

2 
2 

1 




Number of pupils attending same | 

1 

Number of county nonnal truning elaaM>s in the State. 
Number nf ti«u*h»ni ttmolovrd in mme . . - r r r , 


1 


Number of graduates 

Number of Ruial High 8r,hoob in the i>tote. 

Number of teachers employed in same 

Number of Dunils attendias Mme 


4 
24 


1 
* 




1 
Number of County Airieultunl Schools m the State .... 


1 


1 
4 

56 
9 




Number of teachers employed in same. 






Number of pupils attending suse 


1 




Num^wr of nadiiatM for tne rurrmt vear 


1 

.1 






1 




i 
Tmekmt md lA«tr tmptcvwunU, 

Number of teachen neoemary to supply graded schoob. 
Number of tearhffi nfreiMry t5> ffipTiy ungraded arhools 


1 
1 

8.963 
7.617 

1 


1 

9.S17 
7.655 


856 


82 








1 
Total 


J 

16,670 


I 
16,872 1 


1 

203 
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TABLE I— Continued. 






Items. 


1909. 


1910. 


Increaae. 


Decrease. 


Number of men teftchera employed in graded lehooli . . 
Number of men teacherB employed in ungnded echools. 


1.151 
1.434 


1.113 
1.395 




38 




39 






Total 


2.585 


2.508 




77 








Number of women tenrhers employed in graded arhoob 
Number of women teachers employed in ungraded schools 


8.075 
7.103 


8,377 
7.102 


302 




1 






Total 


15.178 


15.479 


301 


. 


Whole number of different trschers emjiloycd in graded 
schools 

Hhole number of different teachers employed in un- 
graded schools 


9.226 
8.537 


9.490 
8.497 


264 


40 








Total 


17.763 


17,967 


224 

• 








•ChOOb . r , , T T , - . 


9.4 
7.7 


10.2 
• 7.4 


.8 




Average number of months tau^t by men in ungraded 
■fjioola - - . - T - 


.3 








General avwave 


8.6 


8.6 


.1 








Areraga number of montha taught by women in graded 
sdiools . * X . X X 


9.56 
7.64 


9.48 
7.89 




.08 


Averace number of months taught by women in un- 
graded schools . . • • • •  ' 


.25 










8.66 


8.75 


.09 








Total wagas of men teachers in graded aehools 

Total wagea of men teadiers in ungraded schools 


$1,100,725 12 
530.188 97 


81.199.637 46 
519.684 32 


•96.902 34 


•l6i504 65 


Totd 


81.630.914 09 


81.719.311 78 


•88,397 60 





Total wages of women teachan b graded acboob. .«.. . 
Total wages of women teaefaera la ungradad adhools. . . . 


•4,483,226 66 
2.155.047 42 


84,777,860 81 
3,275.647 83 


8295.135 15 
120.600 41 








Total 


86.687,278 08 


87.068.008 64 


8415,736 56 

• 








Aggngtia wages of all teaehcn to imgmdad sehoob — 


86.582,960 73 
2,686,286 89 


86,976.668 37 
2,796,882 15 


8894,037 401 
110,005 76i 








• 

Total 


88.268.187 17 


88.772,320 43 


• 

•504.138 35 




I *«»i«i •• • 

4 




Aorsgato wagea of teachan'fa dty soliool diafariela.. . . . 


88,860,321 92 


84.130.588:80 


8869,210 38 
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TABLE I.—CorUinued. 



Items. 



Avence iiioathly wages of men tearhera in graded 
schools 

Average monthly wages of men teach ere in ungraded 
arho(^ 



Average monthly wages of men teachers in all 
schools I 



I 



Average monthly usages of wcHnen tcarhcn in graded 
schools I 

Average monthly wagex of women teachers in ungraded] 
schools 



Average monthly wages of women teachera in all 
schools 

Examinaiicn and etrtipcation of teaeher$. 

Number of public examinations held 

Numl>er of applicants for regular certificates 



Number of county first grade certificatcM granted . 
Number of indorncd first grade certificates granted 

NumlMT of second grade certificates granted 

Numl>cr of third grade certificates grante<l 



Whde numl>er of regular certificates granted 



Number of a|)piicants for special certificates 

Number of M)crial certificates granted 

Numl>er holding certificates inued or indorsed by State 

Board of I-^ucation 

Numl>er holding normal n<*}iool rertificates | 

Number holding certifiratea iiwued by city iNiardK of 

education { 

N umber holding rounly noruial training clam rcrtifiratc.ii 

WhcJe number of lrKall> qualified teachers ' 

Number licensed % ithuiit previous expehcoce in teaching 
Numl)er of applirants v»ho hvi attended state nortiial 
N umber of applicants w h had attended i nsti tutea during 

the yo»r 



SchtHfl l*roperiy. 



Numlier of schooihouses. 



Number of •choolhoiiM'ai to l>c built during year. 
Cost of rame 



Khtimated value of property in graded H-hool districts. . 
Estimated value of property in ungraded seliool districts 



Total. 



Finanei/^. 

Amount of one-mill tax received 

Amount of primuv achool intereit fund received. 

Amount received from non>r«ddc«t tuition 

Amount received from district Uitci* . 
Amount received from all other sources. 



1900. 



1010. 



1101 G4 
48 02 



174 61 



T 



$67 79 
39 67 



t50 43 



183 ' 
8.403 . 



I 

53 ! 

32 ' 

1.694 

2.850 . 



4.529 



724 I 

367 I 

631 ' 
1.777 , 

1.7fif» ' 
1.478 1 
10,319 I 
1.430 I 
1.231 I 

3.390 i 



8.491 



111 
tl.682.308 35 



$105 32 
50 19 



Increase. 



$3 68 
2 17 



$79 07 



$4 46 



Dccreaae. 



$60 10 

40 59 



$62 03 



$2 31 
92 



$1 60 



218 
9.159 



46 

29 

1.945 

3.321 



5.341 



35 
756 



351 
471 



812 



7 
3 



770 
634 



850 . 
2.833 , 

2.417 ! 
1.916 ' 
19.113 I 
1.677 
1.762 

8,207 



46 
287 

219 
1.050 , 

651 I 
438 I 
2.794 
241 I 

531 ; 



183 



8,598 



107 



119 I 
$1,555,524 50 < 



8 



$26.783 85 



$28,734,855 00 
6,846.114 00 



$30,179,242 00 ,$1,444,387 00 
7.017.533 00 I 171.419 00 



$35,580,969 00 , $37.196.n5 00 $1,615,806 00 



$820,780 09 

5.199.041 40 

146.020 72 

4.934.381 62 

1.314.855 91 



$899. WM 49 

5.7(r7..V.2 38 

171. 7:M 01 

G.WW.IM.') 44 

l.OlO.itJO 15 



$73,318 40 

.'iO't.520 96 

25.713 89 

l.H>4.1Hi3 82 



l 



$303,006 76 
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TABLE J,— Continued. 



Itema. 



1009. 



ToUl net receipts. . 



Amount receh-ed from loans 

Balance on hand from precediDg yenr. 



112,421.079 74 

1.368,325 14 
8,586.241 06 



Total resource!, including amount on hand from, 
preceding year $22,375,645 96 



Amount paid men tesrhers 

Amount paid women teachers 

Amount paid for building, repairs and site . 

Amount paid for general purpooes 

Amount paid for Ubrary purposes 



11.631.677 44 

6.640,246 07 

3.047.675 52 

3.235.764 71 

135.600 72 



1910. 



113.888.691 07 

1.879.180 43 
6.771.690 56 



Total net expenditures . 



Amount paid on bonded indebtedness 
Balance carried to next year 



Total expenditures Including amount on hand 



Total expenditures in graded school districts . . 
Total expenditures in ungraded school districts 



$14,690,064 46 

893.612 13 
6.791.069 37 



$22,375,645 96 



$10,840,652 96 
3.850.311 50 



$1,719,179 28 
7,052,716 93 

. 2.075.235 78 

3.584.964 80 

163.721 74 



$14,595,818 53 

1.146.246 80 
6.797,505 73 



$22,539,571 06 



$10,623,560 64 
3.972.257 89 



Total net expeodituies $14,690.964 46 



$14,595,818 53 



Total bonded indebtedness of districts , $4,446,279 29 

Total floating indebtedness of districts 454.385 39 



$5,190,277 81 
303.782 16 



Total indebtedneas. 



$4,900,664 68 



Total amount due the districts . 



$457,535 17 



Amount received from noo-resident tuition in graded 
school districts 

Amount received from non-resident tuition in ungraded 
school districts 



$6,494,099 97 



$456,102 14 



$137.602 89 
8,517 83 



Total. 



$162,209 65 
9,524 90 



$146,020 72 $171,784 61 



Number of toirnshipB reporting Kbtaiies. 
Number of districts reporting wrarks. . . 



880 
5,672 



271 

5.802 



I 



Total number of libraries . 



6.062 



Number of TOlames in township libraries. 
Numlm of Yolunea in district libraries . . 



191,870 
1.354.449 



6.073 



218.135 
1,458.748 



Total number of Tofaimai in all libtaries . 



1.646.819 j 1,076.883 



Increase. 


Decrease. 


$1,467,611 33 
510.855 29 


$i 814 541 62 






$163,925 10 








187.501 84 
412.470 86 






$972,439 74 


349,200 09 
28.121 02 










$96,145 93 


$252,634 67 
6.436 36 








$163,925 10 








$217,092 32 


$121,946 vSO 


•  « • 




$06,146 03 






$743,998 52 




$150,603 28 






$593,896 29 








$1,438 03 






$24,706 76 
1,007 13 








$25,713 89 








109 


130 


1 


21 

26.265 
104.299 


1 

1 






180.664 





21 
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TABLE 1— Continued. 



Items. 



1909. 



1910. 



Amount of taxes voted for township libraries 

Amount received from county treasurers for township 
libraries 



Number of townships forfeiting library money 



Amount paid for support of to\^nship libraries. 
Amount paid for support of district libraries. . . 



$4,882 36 
12,522 71 



845 



17.709 33 
12,996 81 

1.057 



S19.959 88 
135.600 72 



123.041 60 
163,721 74 ! 



Teaehers' Itiftitylef. 
Number of state institutes held . .   



Number of men enrolled at such institutes . . . 
Number of women enrolled at such institute;). 



Total enrollment. 




Amount received from 8tato treasursr for such in.^litiitos 
Amount received from county Irrasurerii for such' 



institutes . 



Total amount expended 

Mi»ceUaneous. 

Number of counties reporting county teachers' assoria- 
tions 



Amount per diem received by c-xaniincrfi. 
Amount paid commissionerB of schools . 



$1.45r. :)2 
9.994 72 

$11,451 24 



$1,.')88 79 
10.219 82 



Increase. 


Decrease. 


$2,826 97 




474 10 








212 








$3,081 81 




28.121 02 






1 

» 

3 

1 




219 




968 


1.207 


1 





$132 27 : 

I 

225 10 I 



$11,808 61 




51 



Total compeniation 



$17,563 89 
77,960 00 



$05,523 89 



58 



$20,693 86 
91.670 00 



$3,120 97 
13.710 00 



$112,363 86 ' $16,839 97 



Amount allowed by supervisors for expenses of county 

boards 

Amount paid and due inspectors for services 

Amount paid chairmen of boards of inspectors 



$12,023 55 
11.128 49 
58.301 63 



Total ifflouni of primary school intereit fund appor-i 

Itioned $4,466.148 00 



$12,783 21 . 
10,905 80 

62,677 39 \ 



$759 6«) 

162 69 

4,375 76 



$5,581,521 40 $1,115.373 40 



Rate per'capita, May apportioiimeat 

Rate per'capita, November apportioament. . 



I 
$5 00 

1 00 ' 



$6 50 
90 



$1 50 



$0 10 



Rate per'capita, per year. 



$6 00 



$7 40 



$1 40 



Number of eighth ^rade diplomas granted durinc year. . , 

Number of pupils m «^th grade exclusive of gnded 

schools 



6.762 
14.388 



9.000 
15.804 



2.288 
ii$66 
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Items. 



TABLE 1. —Concluded. 



1900. 



Number of difltricts furnishinK free text-books 

Number of districts reporting dictionaries in schools. 

Number of districts reporting; globes in schools 

Number of districts reporting; maps in schools 

Total number of U. S. flags in school districts 



Total number of rhikiren in the State, blind or Mith| 
defective vision 



Number of Rural High Schools in State 

Number of pupils enrolled in such schools 

Number of County Agricultural Schools in State. 
Number of pupils enrolled in such schools. . t — 



'853 
6.349 
5.639 
5.946 
7.358 



320 



2 
46 



Decrease. 




tNo report from Excelsior township. 
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TABLE II. 
Fiftieth and fifty-first semir<inntuil apportionment of the primary school interest fund. 



CountiM. 



TotaU. 

Alcona — 

Alger 

Allegan.... 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac. ..  
Baraga. .•■ 

Barry 

Bay 

Beosie 

Bciiien. . . . 

Bra&di 

Calhoun.- 
Cass...  
Charlevoix. 

Cheboygan. 
Ch^pewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford . . 



Apportioiunent made May 10, 1910, rate 
per capita, 16.50. 



Whole 

number of 

children. 



Delta.... 
Dickinson. 
Eaton. . . . 
Gounet. .. 
Geneiee.. 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand TraverK 

Gratiot 

HUlidale 



Houghton, 
Huron.... 
In^iam. . 

Ionia 

loico 



In» 

iMbella... 
Jaokaon — 
Kalamaaoo. 
KaOcaekA. . 



Kent. 

Keweenaw. 

Uke 

lapeer — 
Leebuura.. 



Lenawee... 
Lhnngiton. 



755,829 



MaeUBie. 



2.031 

1.973 

11.382 

•.673 
4,643 

3.539 
2.037 
6.786 
22.270 
3,390 

14.464 
6.336 

13.027 
4.940 

5.665 

5.941 
7.449 
3.178 
6.264 
1,127 

9.530 
6.890 
7.112 
5.717 
11.449 

2,982 
0.890 
6.307 
8,429 
7,417 

26.627 

11.887 

11.117 

8.081 

3.373 

3.633 

6.969 

11.604 

13.359 

2,329 

40.294 
1.927 
1,668 
6.n5 
3.407 

11.853 

4,493 

977 

2.678 

9.702 



Number 
of children 
included m 
apportion- 
ment. 



754,112 



2,031 
1.973 
11.382 
6,673 
4.538 

3.539 
2.037 

5.786 

22.276 

3,390 

14,464 
6,325 

13.005 
4,934 

5,(i6.5 

5.941 
7.416 
3.170 
6.254 
1,107 

9.516 
6.890 
7.107 
5.717 
11,449 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



$4,901,728 00 



I 



I 



11.82G 

4.471 

970 

2.676 

9.702 



$13,201 50 
12.824 50 
73.983 00 
43.374 50 
29.773 00 

23.003 50 
13,240 50 
37.609 00 
144.794 00 
22,035 00 

94.016 00 
41,112 50 
84.532 50 
32.071 00 
3^.822 50 

38.616 60 
48.2(H00 
20.605 00 
40,661 00 
7,195 50 

61.847 60 
44.786 00 
46.196 60 
37.160 50 
74.418 50 



2.941 
0.890 
0.250 
K.39f^ 
7.37G 


19.116 60 
44.785 00 
40.625 00 
54.574 00 
47.944 00 


26.627 

11.887 

11.098 

8.081 

3.373 


173.075 50 
n.285 50 
72,137 00 
52.526 50 
21,924 50 


3.627 

6,969 

11.697 

13.295 

2,329 


23.576 60 
45,298 60 
75,380 50 
86,417 60 
15,138 60 


40.294 
1.927 
1.626 
6.775 
3.467 


261,911 00 
12.526 60 
10.509 00 
44.037 60 
22.636 60 



76.809 00 
29.061 60 
6.305 00 
17.394 00 
63.063 00 



Apportionment made November 10. 
1910. rate per capita, 90c. 



Whole 

number of 

chikiren. 



755,769 



2.031 
1,973 
11.382 
6.673 
4,643 

3,539 
2.037 
5,786 
22,276 
3,390 

14,296 

• 6.336 

13.027 

4.940 

5.665 

6.941 
7,449 
3.178 
6.264 
1.127 

9.639 
6.890 
7.112 
6.717 
11,496 

2,982 
6.890 
6.307 
8.429 
7.417 

26,627 

11.887 

11,117 

8,081 

3.415 

3.633 

6,969 

11.604 

13.359 

2.329 

40.294 
1.927 
1.668 
6.775 
S.467 

11.863 

4.493 

977 

2.678 

0.702 



Number 
of children 
included in 
apportion- 
ment. 



755.326 



2.031 
1.973 
11.382 
6.673 
4.624 

3.639 
2.037 
6.786 
22.276 
3.390 

14.298 
6.325 

13.005 
4,034 
6.665 

5.041 
7.449 
8.170 
6.264 
1,107 

9.515 
6.890 
7.107 
6.717 
11.496 

2.966 
6.890 
6.307 
8.429 
7.405 

26.627 

11,887 

11.102 

8,061 

3.415 

3,627 

6,969 

11.597 

13.351 

2.329 

40.204 
1.927 
1.026 
6.776 
3.467 

11.826 
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TABLE VII. 
Miscellaneous statistics as reported by township clerks for the year ending July 11, 1910, 



Couatiei. 



ToUls. 



Alcona. 

Aker... 

Aueg&n 

Alpena. 

Antrim. 



Arenac. 

Banga. 

Bany.. 

Bay... 

Beniie. 



Berrien 

Branch . . . , 
Calhoun... < 

Caaa 

Charievoix . 

Cheboygan. 
Ch4>pewa. , 

Clare 

Clinton.... 
Crawford... 



Delti 

DickinaoD. 
Eaton.... 
Emmet. . . 
Qeneiee. . . 



Qladwin 

Qogebic 

Qrand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Houston. 
Hum.... 
Ini^am... 

Ionia 

lOiCO 



Iron 

laabetta.... 

Jackaon 

Kalamaioo. 
Kalkaska... 



Ktfit 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer. 



Lenawee... 
UriBfitoa.. 

Luoe 

Maddnac.. 
Macomb... 



Marouette. 
Mam.... 



Menominee. 



Bonded 

indebtednesB 

of the 

districts. 



15.189.077 81 



16.100 00 

M .000 00 
,426 00 



11.300 00 

11.725 00 

50.000 00 

4.000 00 

134.599 97 

13.137 37 

36.088 33 
8.200 00 
26.400 00 
13.100 00 
81.120 25 

81.800 00 
86.848 87 
11.650 00 
21.329 02 
2.200 00 

127.660 00 
80,250 00 
10.040 00 
37.225 00 

18a. 630 00 

35.640 77 

K3.000 00 

2.533 00 

33.100 00 

60.800 00 

203.400 00 
50.765 70 
77.560 00 
41.700 00 
15.411 21 

144.000 00 

31.428 63 

130.960 00 

294.300 00 

4.650 00 

567.102 00 



Total 

indebtedness 

of the 

districts. 



$5,404,350 07 



S6.680 68 
32.000 00 
20.724 01 



8.680 00 

11.200 00 

1.440 00 

132.660 00 

2.000 00 

30.000 00 

12.900 00 

47.720 00 

11,460 00 

274.000 00 

36.150 00 

7.260 00 

10.860 00 



12.022 13 

13.124 36 

50.000 00 

4,558 91 

136.944 23 

13.556 43 

30.201 31 
8.090 47 
01,683 67 
13.631 88 
86.515 70 

82.555 08 
06.228 87 
11.878 30 
24.884 31 
2,225 06 

138,745 84 
03.300 00 
10.265 60 
40.650 00 

184.858 54 

36.838 03 
155.364 20 
22.004 50 
34.501 28 
77,284 70 

213.822 26 

5.380 35 

78,8^0 40 

44.676 05 

21,135 60 

162.900 00 

31,744 02 

132.257 87 

311.610 0G 

4.203 80 

600.417 20 



8.024 21 

12.124 78 

3.264 20 

134,166 40 

2.«12 78 

30.000 00 

12.000 00 

40.051 38 

13.411 82 

299.227 28 

88.636 20 

7.839 80 

14.158 88 



Amount due 
the districts. 



$456,102 14 



$2,424 81 
8,960 30 
2.688 68 

27.064 60 
3.977 62 

1,173 08 



633 67 

948 97 

10,987 75 

10.684 62 
1,145 16 
8.273 70 
2,096 05 
4,490 72 

12.106 44 

24.643 56 

1.093 27 

1.820 59 

2.432 66 

7.615 80 

896 81 

1.838 57 

13.566 15 

3.08142 

952 36 

40.902 61 

6.220 33 

4.342 22 

2.870 62 

62 00 
1.206 24 
2.898 10 
3.43()65 
3.549 69 

53 09 
7.291 74 
7.919 13 
3.025 15 
2.591 25 

4.870 67 



7.078 09 
3.292 79 
4.359 84 

3.003 81 
2.083 45 

45 60 
2.076 90 

15 n 

12,234 37 
1,377 77 
6,675 07 
7.006 61 
2.818 22 



Amount paid 
and due 

members of 
school boards 
and inspectors 

for services. 



$10,965 80 



$33 26 
629 38 

27 26 
386 00 

26 00 

25 60 
168 00 

79 60 
97 00 
24 60 

282 60 

26 50 

20 00 
34 50 

900 

02 60 
254 50 

21 75 
825 
600 

371 50 

363 75 

61 56 

37 00 

69 00 

30 00 
24100 

21 60 
351 00 

22 60 

348 00 

61 25 
58 25 
18 60 

196 60 

646 00 
32 60 
30 00 
40 00 

28 75 

82 76 

260 00 

7 60 

300 

67 60 

81100 

70 00 
416 60 
653 00 

600 

62 75 
486 00 

45 00 

16 00 

236 00 



Amount paid 

and due 

township 

diairmen and 

other offiotn 

for services. 



$62,677 30 



$67 76 
1,224 76 

83 00 
702 50 

42 00 

11 25 

1.025 00 

262 60 

926 25 

19 00 

477 95 
251 18 
826 27 
31 75 
227 60 

247 00 
1,223 00 

84 75 

177 60 
28 50 

2.478 00 

2.375 00 

449 26 

60 20 
626 60 

87 50 
2.850 00 

52 00 
206 25 
343 25 

2,646 00 
78 50 

1.607 99 
141 60 
332 76 

1.200 00 
256 76 

1.096 25 

1.826 82 

46 60 

2,583 78 

446 00 

28 50 

121 25 

73 60 

881 76 

61 00 
850 00 

1.762 00 
878 00 

264 60 

3.968 00 

348 60 

m 00 

1,682 00 
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TABLE Yll.'-Cancluded. 



Countiea. 



Midland 

Mianukee.... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 



Muakegon. 
NewayRo. . 
Oakland.. 
Oceana . . . 
Ogemaw . . 



Ontonagon , 
Osceola... 
Oacoda . . . , 

Otsego 

Ottawa... 



Proaque Idc . 
Hoecommon. 

8aginaw 

St. Hair.... 
St. Joa^h... 



Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 
Tuscola. . . . 

Van Buren . 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexfoid... 









Amount paid 


Amount paid 


Bonded 


Total 




and due 


and due 


indebtedness 


indebtedness 


Amount due 


members of 


township 


of the 


of the 


the districts. 


school boards 


chairmen and 


districts. 


districts. 




and inspectors 


other officers 




1 


 


for services. 

• 


for services. 


$43,494 00 


$42,369 11 


$2,107 68 


$45 25 


$78 75 


13.4fiS 59 


14.441 29 


/^ 4,098 06 


80 12 


46 87 


72.240 00 


77,208 29 


950 79 


29 00 


94 50 


43.780 00 


46.683 55 


10.157 12 


49 50 


184 00 


1.000 00 


1.095 45 




20100 


303 00 


ie7.10Q 00 
24.di7 00 


169,351 63 


13.549 98 


176 00 


78 50 


25.306 18 


3.869 73 


88 40 


64 00 


79.525 00 


82.151 24 


4.616 03 


47 50 


254 00 


8.742 00 


10.285 26 


2,218 24 


53 96 


59 98 


5.500 00 


5.575 00 


3.793 44 


63 25 


83 50 


12.800 00 


15.200 00 


8.522 87 


66100 


1.916 00 


6.412 60 


7.006 59 


3.166 50 


17 00 


73 25 


200 00 


200 00 


3.061 11 


43 00 


64 75 


9.550 00 


10.650 00 


634 63 


79 00 


78 00 


112.289 4S 


113.482 33 


1.107 60 


80 75 


350 76 


12.134 00 


17,218 55 


1.584 34 


173 00 


161 75 


4.150 00 


5.060 43 


678 68 


16 00 


18 00 


83.538 88 


85.629 37 


32.478 01 


666 75 


3.042 60 


31.690.38 


32,543 62 


1.356 28 


49 00 


212 00 


41.930 00 


42,880 90 


176 33 


27 35 


298 00 


58.321 57 


60.656 70 


3,666 37 


16 50 


111 60 


7.000 00 


8.009 99 


12.999 57 


272 00 


1.430 00 


39.300 00 


43.807 16 


4.149 86 


4 61 


378 00 


19.600 00 


23,759 47 


6.726 78 


148 75 


96 25 


25.480 00 


26.125 06 


10.3W32 


41 50 


82 25 


252.000 00 


255.707 58 


1.243 40 


22 00 


1.737 60 


447.875 80 


474.252 78 


16.943 90 


4100 


11.773 60 


35.539 89 


36.062 42 


3,163 80 


111 25 


43 00 
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TABLE VIII. 
Cost per capita of public schools of the State for the year ending July 11, 1910. 



Cotmtiei. 



Totals... 



Aicona., 

Aker... 

AlCian. 

Alpna.. 

AntriiD.. 



Anue. 
Bftnca. 
Barry.. 
Bay.... 
Benrie. 



Bameo.. .. 

Branch 

Gdhoun... 

Caa 

CSharievoix. 



Cheboygan.., 
Chippewa. . . 

Clare 

Ctiatoo 

Crawford.... 



Delta... 
DickinaoD. 
Eaton.... 
Emmet... 
Qeaeeee. . 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Gimod Traverfe. 

Oimtiot 

HiUadale 



Houston, 

Huron 

laihnm. . 

Icota 

loaco 



Iron 

iMbella... 

Jaekaoo 

Kalamasoo. 
Kalkaaka... 



Kent 
Kew 
Lake 



Leelanao. 



liTincatoa. 
Lnee 



Number of 

pupila included 

inediool 

eenauaiit— 




465,968 



178 
1.360 
3.790 
4.482 
1.832 

1.436 
1.688 
1.621 
14.190 
1.751 

8.206 
2.260 
8.714 
1.935 
3,381 

3,214 
4.461 

969 
1.662 

602 

6.151 
5,115 
3.216 
3.031 

8.609 

576 
6.190 
3.103 
2.763 
3,018 

22.943 
4.482 
7.056 
3.865 
2.195 

3.655 

1.538 

7.975 

10.079 

606 

83.813 

 ' ' 'iib\ 

3,095 
085 

6.152 

i.oeo 

500 



Number of pupils 
eoroOed m — 




305.482 



4.587 



1,761 
546 
7.909 
2.139 
2.071 

2.045 
379 
4.186 
7.383 
1,650 

0.476 
4.038 
4.549 
8.013 
2.531 

2.882 
3.966 
2.141 

4.556 
530 

8,523 
1.928 
8.977 
3.577 
4.725 

3.370 
1.149 
3.176 
5.491 
4.601 

4.306 
7.415 
3.603 
4.096 
1.239 

850 
5.235 
4.413 
8.772 
1,660 

8.090 
3.079 
1.110 
4.798 
3.873 

6.681 
8.418 
898 
1.874 
6.010 



827.213 



154 
1.212 
2.935 

1.828 

1.217 
1.130 
1.571 
6.956 
1,568 

6,306 
1.878 
6.902 
1.686 
2,576 

2,258 
3,350 

860 
1,600 

481 

4.545 
3.961 
2.828 
3.278 
6.468 

508 
4.436 
2.625 
2.542 
2.684 

16.522 
3.391 
6.588 
3.004 
1,606 

3.854 

948 

5.332 

7,406 

677 

19.871 



438 

1.818 



4,011 
967 
625 
570 

3.047 



2 ^ 
"2-8-I 



214,288 



1.361 
451 
6.603 
1.333 
2.046 

1.395 
264 
8.035 
4.242 
1.875 

4.267 
3,898 
3.224 
3.189 
1.910 

3.015 
3.170 
1.655 
3,790 
444 

2.471 
1.509 
3.998 
1.809 
3.914 

1.651 
833 

2.362 
4.167 
3.334 

8.034 
4.955 
2.435 

3.858 
857 

253 
3.756 
3.037 
3,688 
1,371 

6.111 
1.588 
788 
8.680 
1.911 

4.7n 
3.509 
310' 
1.871 
8.047 



Cost per a4>ita 

for instruction 

based on school 

census m — 



Cost per capita 
for instruction 

based on 
enrollment b — 



Total expense 
per capita during 

year based on 
enrollment itt~ 




110 99 
17 56 

12 37 
829 

17 39 

897 
11 61 1 
21 58i 

9 67 
11 37 

13 83 

17 79 

14 79 

15 89 

11 78 

10 17 

12 07 

11 77 

18 89 
10 44 

10 21 

13 94 

17 00 
13 21 
1104 

11 12 

18 37 

13 29 
15 87 
15 85 

14 59 
986 

12 41 

15 38 

10 29 

15 66 

11 57 

12 84 

15 03 
11 13 

13 51 

"9'76 

16 01 
1176 

14 79 
18 20 
18 9i: 
13 70 
1196 



18 51 

18 26, 
8 53> 

8 72i 

9 72i 

755 
11 25 
10 77 

5 91 

10 54 

854 

11 39 
11 18 
13 10 

9 59 

880 
909 
9 87' 
9 61, 
15 22 



852 
13 52 
11 65 

905 

10 84 

7 57 
13 09 

864 

8 16 

11 85 

11 06 

666 

11 19 

10 85 

680 

13 96 
7 97 

10 95 
13 22 

11 98 

842 

11 57 

11 01 

899 

829 

1106 
11 71 
15 07 
11 63 
7 64 



18 74 

17 76 
973 
8 43 

12 84 

8 13 

11 54 

13 79 

8 39 
10 97 

10 94 
13 60 

13 55 

14 19 
10 84 

953 
10 88 
10 47 

12 09 

12 70 

9 60 

13 10 

14 04 
10 76 
10 97 

826 

13 33 
10 94 

10 57 

18 13 

14 03 

7 86 

12 03 

13 00 
903 

15 42 

8 79 

12 17 

14 54 

11 72 

l«47 
11 57 

10 62 

11 09 

8 91 

13 60 
18 25 
17 68 
13 40 

9 70 



112 
19 
15 
14 

17 

10 
17 
22 
19 
12 



31 
71 



$11 
22 



61' 12 

87 13 

43 12 

51, 11 

34; 16 

27' 14 



93111 96 814 28'818 22|17 78 
10 20 m 36 02| 42 37i 37 75 



74 
71 



16 09 
21 41 
18 67 

18 24 

15 46 

14 4$ 

16 07 
13 54 

19 62 
13 06 

13 82 
16 72 

19 33 
16 25 

14 86 

12 61 

18 66 

15 71 

16 71 

17 82 

20 26 

13 43 

14 99 

19 67 
13 32 

20 05 

18 77 

19 57 

20 46 
11 44 



10 
12 



12 
99 
69 

07 
15 

86 
22 
65 



12 97 
15 87 
15 77 
18 03 
12 71 

12 37 
12 43 
12 77 
15 70 
18 47 

12 15 

17 28 
15 46 

12 90 

13 09 

10 87 

18 05 

11 62 

10 75 

15 66 

15 73 

906 

16 56 
15 54! 

983 

17 96 

11 10 
15 91 

18 55 

14 57 



23 58. 11 97 
15 15 
15 51 
12 03 
12 46 



11 77 
18 84 

14 96 

18 99; 15 88 

19 95 15 92 

20 49. 30 12, 
19 45| 16 18 
18 60 12 57 



\ 



13 33 

14 56 

14 05 

10 81 
17 11 

17 39 

10 13 

12 68 

15 19 

18 05 

17 75 

18 12 
14 29 

13 48 

14 64 
13 03 

17 13 

15 66 

13 23 

16 87 

17 34 

14 77 

14 19 

11 28 

18 571 

18 771 
13 01 

16 62 

19 56 

11 35 

15 41 

17 66 

12 15 

19 88 

12 65 

18 22 

19 95 

13 54 

20 80 

15 15 

14 20 
14 15 
13 07 

17 08 
17 04 
30 3(^ 
17 14 

16 64 



32 12 

25 07 

26 36 

I 
16 88 
48 55 

30 80 
29 3li 

20 10 

25 29 

31 21 

43 26 

26 261 
39 62 

24 28 

26 60 
19 29 

28 99 

21 44 

21 87 
31 87 

29 77 

23 69 

25 82 

22 09 
41 32 

24 62 

27 37 

26 58 

88 76 
19 OS 
37 87i 
31 01, 

19 2G| 

43 98 
35 80: 

30 ti8 
37 52 
19 77 

52 41 



16 53 

17 93 

17 83 

18 00 
61 59 
18 34 
17 35 

16 68 

17 09 

21 78 
20 36 

22 61 

18 22 

19 80 

19 72 

18 90 

20 06 
27 63 

20 89 
33 30 

19 71 
17 64 
16 74 

15 63 
48 81 
15 65 
14 19 

20 81 

27 00 
13 55 

20 83 



34 07 
26 09 
36 47 

81 64 
26 70 
46 41 
20 94 
38 51 



20 as 



16 78| 

3509I 
15 96! 
20 06 

23 79 
18 18 

18 60 

24 8) 



21 
15 



n 

2tt 



16 56 

30 27 
30 81 
36 87 
25 64 
16 02 



21 89 

22 04 

21 91 

17 63 
51 02 

22 69 
24 78 

18 60 

22 23 
26 49 

35 97 
38 46 
30 61 

21 08 

23 89 

19 04 

23 31 

24 41 

2163 
83 66 

34 60 
3101 

22 89 

17 16 

42 47 

20 37 
19 18 

23 10 

36 93 
16 76 
33 27 

26 67 

18 43 

43 25 

19 96 

27 12 
33 86 
18 70 

44 83 

24 86 
36 07 
18 91 
18 61 

25 46 
22 44 
42 87 

26 90 
87 04 
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TABLE WlU.^CandtuUd. 



Countiei. 



Mftniftee.... 
Marquette. . 

Maaon 

Mecoeta — 
Menominee. 



Midland 

Mifliaukee — 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency , 



Newaygo . 
Oakland. 
Oceana . 
Ogemaw. 



Ontonagon. 
Oeceola. . . 
Owioda.... 
Otaego... 
OtUwa. . . . 



Presque Ide. 
Roecommon. 

Saginaw 

Pt. Clair 

St. Joieph . . . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft . . 
ShiawaMec... 
Tuscola 



Number of 

pupila included 

in achpol 

census in — 




Muskegon 8.274 



4,680 
12.850 
3.280 
1.027 
5.654 

1.005 
1.194 
2.581 
3.282 
555 



1,550 
5.870 
1.346 
1.165 

1.638 
1.780 



782 
7,867 

1.431 

117 

16,078 

7,996 

3.003 

3.107 
1.460 
4.198 
3.076 



I 



I 



Van Buren 

Washtenaw. . .. 

Wayne " 119.852 

Wexford 3.430 



3.936 
6.664 




Number of pupils 
enrolled in — 




4.353 
1.831 
3,727 
4.048 
4.033 

8.699 
2.581 
7.060 
6.011 

638l 

3.588 
4.546 
5.509 
4.402 
1.878 

1.017 
3.862 
677 
1.489 
5.947 

2.347 
558 

10.335 
6.826 
2.935; 

7.833! 
1.160 
3.975 
7,137 



5.067i 
4.761. 



III 



8.204 
2.7C9 



2,717 
8,992 
2.060 
1.529 
3.964 

1,113 
1.161 
1.420 
2.677 
462 

6.228 
1.361 
4.852 
1.188 
1.093 

1.352 

1,486 

"606 
5.850 

1.257 
104 
9.310 
5.111 
2.805 

2.649 

997 

3.430 

2.482 

3.276 

4,603 

77.0571 

2.804 



Coat per c^ita 

for inatructioQ 

baaed on school 

census in — 




III 



2,870 
1,296 
2.665 
8.090 
2.727 

2,645 
1.899 

4,839 

4,289 

440 

2.462 
3.372 
8.755 
3,221 
1.365 

884 
2.842 

547 
1.005 
4.127 

1.292 
436 
6.197 
4.893 
2.109 

6.107 

897 

2.853 

4.776 

3.639 
3.040 
4.737 
2,065 



111 44 

13 38 
10 74 
12 15 

10 66 

12 54 

11 43 
9 49 

12 67 

10 99 

14 69 

11 66 
14 09 
16 37 

8 62 

19 19 
14 93 



17 34 

12 39 

756 

854 

783 

755 
854 
7 70 
806 
11 60 



12 83 
10 27 

10 06 
17 30 

11 77 
10 60 
16 89 

12 03 

13 72 

14 09 

13 54 

14 51 

16 93 
12 14 
12 53 



8 
9 



18 
20 



11 01 
8 61 
860 

17 58 
865 

13 20 
965 

7 60 

6621 

13 00 

6 64 

8 18 

12 72 

795 

13 64 
10 19 

705 

940 

10 83 

694 

977 



Cost per cmpita 
f or inslnictaoD 

baaed on 
enrollment in — 



I 



1 



19 46 119 71 

18 26 19 13 

9 05 17 11' 

9 71 15 32 

9 49 15 14 



8 71 

9 47 

8 18 

9 60 

11 32 

12 66; 
982 

12 59 
10 19, 

8 66 

18 58' 
10 63 
18 20 

10 75 
16 

793' 

13 75 

9 76 
9 49 

14 86 

9 11 

13 68 
12 17 

9 00 

t 

11 64 

14 39 
1181 
11 30 



12 34 
11 75 
17 26 
15 54 

13 20 

10 30 
13 28 
17 07 
17 42 
10 

*28 35 
17 88 




16 50 

13 80 

11 46 

19 46 

20 33 

16 58 
18 62 

14 11 
20 21 

17 26 

16 78 

17 44 
24 51 

18 89 

15 83 



11 92 

12 40 
16 15 
11 77 
11 06 

20 23 
1176 
16 46 
14 80 

11 06 

12 03 

16 66 
11 07 

11 42 

17 20 

10 19 
17 63 
14 19 
10 58 

13 00 
16 06 

12 01 

13 11 



Total expense 
per capita during 

year baaed on 
enroUmentitt— 




17 28 
12 66 
16 07 

18 29 

10 72 

22 06 
18 86 

16 46 

15 15 
12 67 

11 76 

17 19 

16 63 

14 06 

18 01 

11 38 
18 99 

15 86 

12 67 

15 15 
21 50 
18 49 
14 39 



129 29 
87 08 
86 77 
27 81 
21 74 

56 06 

J6n 
866 
29 09 
18 72 

82 42 

83 82 
26 54 
25 81 
14 06 

S2 17 
29 88 



24 88 
27 37 

18 41 
26 89 
81 41 

25 55 
20 06 

2185 
41 01 
25 36 
23 08 

25 85 
44 96 

32 33 
20 81 



•83 



$16 97 
29 01 
15 24 
15 73 
10 92 

14 53 
17 29 

15 48 
14 94 
28 39 

17 51 
17 03 

20 43 

17 58 

16 38 

85 75 

14 57 
23 20 

21 81 

15 63 

20 85 
26 02 

16 50 
15 15 

21 76 

15 12 
85 43 

18 51 
15 18 

17 79 
21 73 

18 13 
21 15 



f22 96 
36 02 

24 63 
19 73 

19 78 

26 83 

17 09 

18 46 

18 42 
23 44 

28 20 

21 86 
23 31 
10 67 
15 35 

38 59 

19 88 
28 20 

22 94 

23 52 

19 64 
15 82 

25 09 

20 46 

24 20 

17 16 
88 84 
22 25 
17 86 

21 61 
35 72 
31 51 
20 95 
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TABLE X. 
Branches of instruction as reported by tovmship clerks for the year ending July 11, 1910^ 



CouBtiea. 



Totals. 



Alcou.. 

Alfer... 

Allcfan. 

Alpena., 

Antrim.. 



Arenac. 
Bangm. 
Barry.. 
Bay.... 
Bcoaie. 



Berrien.. .. 

Brandi 

Cftlboun... 

C^an 

Charievoiz. 

Cheboyxan. 
Chippewa. . 

Clare 

Clinton 

Cnwford . . 



DdU.... 
Dirkinaon. 

Eaton 

Emmet. . . 
Geneaee. . 



Gladwin 

GofeHir 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Houi^too, 

Huron 

Incham . . 

Ionia 

Iosco 



Iron , 

IsahdU... 
JackaoD . . . , 
Kalamasoo. 
Kalkaska... 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Ledanau.. 



Lenawee... 
LivingBtoD. 

Luce 

Mackinae.. 
Macomb. . . 



Number of districts in which instruction is given in — 



1.405 !7.102 



7 

5 
17 

2 
14 

11 
4 

46 

22 

8 

32 
16 
40 
14 
10 ! 

10 

6 

9 
13 

6 

7 

6 
25 
11 
27 

4 

4 
13 
20 
23 



19 
30 
17 
20 
10 

if 

29 

35 

9 

74 

2 
12 



34 

8 

178 

9 

69 

41 

6 

137 

69 

47 

143 
126 
168 
111 
69 

66 
64 
67 
127 
23 

21 

8 

140 

71 

156 

65 
8 

63 
132 
159 

32 
120 
128 
139 

31 

7 

101 

146 

127 

40 

199 
5 

45 



23 > 132 

16 j 55 

41  189 

46 • 127 

4 . 4 

3 14 

32 109 



6,180 



26 

6 

172 

16 

65 

80 

6 

130 

64 

45 

123 

117 

147 

80 

42 

49 
84 
49 
113 
12 

20 

8 

131 

63 

136 

44 

7 

59 
127 
132 

26 
114 
114 
115 

28 

7 

93 

133 

101 

43 

194 
4 

33 
118 

49 



7.084 ,7.032 



84 

8 

181 

18 

69 

42 

6 

140 

70 

60 

144 < 

126 
167 
109 

66 

66 
68 
66 
127 
21 

21 

8 

141 

67 
164 

64 
8 

65 
132 
164 

33 
121 
127 . 
140 

30 I 

7 : 

104 
151 I 
123 
49 I 



166 191 

117 ' 128 

4 I 4 - 

14 14 



37 

8 

183 

18 
68 

40 

6 

138 

70 

62 

144 
121 
169 
106 
65 

66 
61 
66 
121 
21 

21 

8 

141 

72 

166 

52 
8 

67 
130 
152 

33 
119 
128 
137 

33 

7 

99 

151 

122 

48 



202 201 

5 < 5 

42 46 

131 129 

58 68 



6.372 



4 

92 I 109 i 107 



15 

6 

166 

14 

42 

27 
6 
06 
42 
43 

133 
91 

132 
69 
46 

62 
29 
67 
77 
14 

19 

8 

133 

42 
140 

45 

8 

49 

107 

85 

23 
94 
106 
82 
25 

6 
83 

129 
76 
37 

185 
5 

32 
122 

44 



18S < 112 
123 i 101 



4 

13 
83 



6.472 



6.960 



20 

7 

148 

14 

61 

30 
3 
94 
63 
30 

112 
76 

141 
99 
40 

48 
43 
63 
86 
15 



40 

8 

46 

81 

117 



I 



87 

7 

181 

18 

66 

88 

6 

136 

70 

62 

140 
126 
154 
107 

63 

65 

53 

64 

123 

22 



20 21 

8 ' 8 

120 139 

69 j 72 

135 144 



62 

8 

52 

132 

153 



30 33 

90 > 122 

101 



25 

6 

82 

145 

97 

36 

186 

6 

32 

94 

38 

148 

106 

4 

13 
82 



7.100 



87 

8 

181 

18 

67 

42 

6 

139 

70 

63 

143 
127 
157 
109 
07 

67 
63 
66 
126 
24 

21 

8 

140 

72 
155 

63 

8 

64 

131 

156 

33 
122 



6.910 



12G 


126 


136 


139 


30 


31 


7 


7 


101 


105 


147 


151 


121 


124 


49 


49 


197 


196 


6 


6 


42 


46 


128 


130 


58 


58 


184 


186 


122 


123 


4 


4 


14 


14 


110 


110 



36 

8 

178 

18 

69 

42 

6 

138 

70 

60 

187 
124 
153 
101 
flZ 

66 
61 
65 
126 
19 

21 

8 

135 

65 
164 

62 
8 

61 
132 
151 

32 
120 
120 
138 

31 

7 
101 
141 
124 

48 

195 
6 

41 
124 

62 

185 

118 

4 

14 

106 



1 



301 



1 
3 



1 
1 

19 
8 
1 

2 
4 

14 
1 
1 



9 
2 
9 



3 
3 

16 

2 
8 
1 
2 
1 



10 
2 
7 
6 

25 



2 

4 

13 

4 

10 



8 



280 



3 
'2' 



1 

16 
6 



2 
i3 



1 
8 



1 
1 
9 


1 
1 
2 
12 

3 

7 



1 
3 
2 
1 
6 

23 



1 
2 
4 



10 

'7 



i 

98 



441 



2 
3 



16 
8 
1 



18 
4 
4 

4 

1 
1 
1 



4 

1 

12 

9 
2 
4 

6 
12 

• 

9 
9 
3 
4 
2 

2 
3 
6 

4 
6 

26 
1 
1 
4 
6 

6 
13 



9 
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TABLE X— Concluded. 



Counties. 



Maniitee.... 
Mirquette.. 

Maaoo 

Mecosta — 
JucoonunM. 



Midland 

MiMtukee 

Mooroe 

MoDtcaim 

Montmoreacy , 

MuakegOT 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 



OntonagOD.. 

Oiccola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquc lale. 
RosromiDon. 

Sftginaw 

St. Clair.... 
St. Joseph . . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft . 
Shiawaiisee . 
Tuscola 

Van Buren.. 
Washtenaw. 
AVsyne. ... 
Wexford.. 




16 
10 
12 
14 
10 

21 
16 
21 
40 
5 

27 

17 
36 

n 

9 

7 
11 



12 
31 

4 

5 

58 

23 
17 

56 

4 

16 

32 

20 
16 
27 
17 



Number of districts in which instruction is given in — 



66 
21 
66 
106 
40 

78 

63 

136 

142 

9 

87 
120 
188 

94 

50 

9 

90 

18 

37 

121 

32 

2L 
161 
156 
120 

148 
10 ; 
123 ' 
148 

149 

162 

149 

80 



• 












9 








• 




1 
1 


• 

■a 


c 


1 


• 

•f 
c 
( 

a 

. 9 


1 

>> 


C 


o 


u 


o 


'pt, 


55 


64 


65 


48 


46 


66 


21 


21 


21. 


21 


21 


21 


54 


65 


62 


49 


38 


63 


05 


102 


101 


81 


. 66 


105 


38 


39 


37 


23 


30 


39 


74 


77 


74 


62 


65 


75 


48 


60 


61 


39 


30 


58 


124 


136 


136 


119 


104 


135 


122 


141 


141 


85 


106 


134 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


77 


87 


87 


76 


60 


83 


100 


118 


113 


56 


50 


112 


137 


188 


183 


97 


154 


183 


78 


90 


86 


56 


60 


90 


89 


48 


48 


28 


25 


47 


8 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


73 


90 


89 


60 


74 


89 


11 


18 


17 


13 


13 


15 


30 


37 


35 


30 


24 


35 


112 


115 


121 


82 


85 


115 


19 


31 


31 


17 


21 


31 


14 


22 


21 


18 


20 


21 


156 


163 


161 


143 


118 


163 


142 


156 


156 


144 


149 


155 


103 


120 


120 


94 


115 


120 


143 


148 


152 


146 


146 


150 


10 


10 


9 


8 


8 


10 


105 


121 


121 


57 


106 


123 1 


131 


148 


148 


88 


123 


147 

1 


138 


148 


146 


113 


91 


148 


128 


162 


160 


84 


116 


15(> 


125 


148 


146 


99 


109 


149 


69 

1 


79 


79 


69 


60 


80 

1 



65 

21 

65 

106 



75 

62 

139 

140 

9 

88 
119 
192 

93 

48 

9 

90 

18 

33 

120 

33 

21 
162 
155 
117 

150 

10 

122 

147 

148 

162 , 
147 

78 



fc 
S 



CO 

• 



66 
21 
63 
102 
37 

74 
52 

138 '• 
139 
9 i 



g 

I 



3 
1 
4 

14 
1 

12 



8 

19 

2 



I 



84 


9 


115 


3 


185 


4 


88 


6 


47 


3 


9 




85 




18 


6 


35 


8 


118 


4 


32 


3 


18 


1 


159 


22 


152 


2 


117 


5 


148 


10 


10 


2 


119 


2 


146 


10 


145 


4 


157 


3 


144 


2 


77 


5 



.s 



11 



1 

7 



7 

18 

2 

9l 



2 

4 < 

1 ' 

I 

1 I 
2 

6 ' 
8 

2 ' 



21 i 

1 I 

3 I 

I 

6 

1 ' 

3  

6 . 



1 



2 
5 



7 
« 
4 
7 
1 

10 
1 

8 

20 

2 

11 
1 
5 

7 
1 

3 
4 
7 

10 
3 



27 
3 
8 

7 
2 

4 
8 

2 

6 

11 

6 
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Private 


TABLE XI. 
or parochial schools for the year ending July 11, 1910. 






• 




Number of 
parochial schools. 


Number of 
teachers. 


I 

1 

1 


• 


Number of 
private schools. 


Number of 
parochial schools. 


Number of 
teachers. 




Counties. 


as 


^ 


— .^ 1 Counties. 

11 ' 

I'S ,1 

(3 I! 


• 

S 

ai 


• 

s 

§ 


of pupils. 


Totals 


46 


415 


342 


1.060 


61,539 


Kent...' 

Keweenaw. 


7 


28 


15 

• 


38 


0.425 




lake ,. 






' 
















IjVpetT 1 




1 




Alcona 


1.^1anaii. ... ' 


4 

8 


1 
4 


8 


285 


Alger 












Lenawee 






Alltfan 




5. 
6 


3 
3 


7 
16 


170 
1.000 . 


393 


Alpena. .,,.,,-, 




Livingston 






Antrim 




Luce 
















2 


2 






Mackinac 




2 
12 

11 
3 
7 
4 
4 



4 

15 

2 

1 

7 
1 

4 
1 


1 
12 

7 

""& 
3 

1 

1 
1 

11 
5 
1 

3 


3 
12 

23 
26 
12 
7 
25 

"'i' 

15 

25 


120 


Arenac. ..,,,,-,-- 


37 


Macomb 




1,010 


Baraia 1 


Manistee 


2 

1 




bS^:..::::.: 


2 
26 


26 


1 
65 


20 


1.450 


Bay 


i ' 


4.822 


Marquette 


1.350 


Bensie 


Mas(Mi 


630 




4 


7 
1 
4 
1 

1 2 

4 
3 


9 


2.^ 


890 
250 


Mecosta 




225 


Berrien 


Menominee 




625 


Branch 


4. 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 9 
1 1 8 


1 
1 


1 




Calhoun 


1 '• 


469 


Midknd 


15 


Case 


13 
169 


Missaukee 


88 


Charlevoix 


1 


Monroe 


2 


805 




1 


400 , 
385 , 


Montcalm 


90 


Chebovxan 


Montmorency 




45 


Chippewa 

Clare 


1 

1 


Muskegon 


1 


650 


Clinton 1 


4 


i ii 


620 i 

1 


Ncwa>To '. 


1 


Crawford ' 


OaklaJnd 




5 
1 


7 
2 


375 




1 


3 
5 

1 
1 

1 


15 

3 ! 8 

;::::; I 

5 

j 


812 
336 
15 
225 
240 






110 


Delu 


1 Ofemaw 







Pirkinson ..... 


' Ontonacon 


1 ... 










Katnn , 




Emmet I 


Oiceola 




2 


1 


1 


99 


Genesee 


1 


Oscoda 

Otsego 








1 
1 










Gladwin i , 


Ottawa 


7 
8 


7i 
1 6 


25 
4 


833 


Gogel)ic 


2 
3 

1 
1 

' 12 
4 
3 
2 


1 12 

' 14 , 3 

! 1 1 

1 8 

9 57 
12 t 3 

2 17 


C60 1 




Grand Traverse ' 

Gratiot 


540 

6 

219 

2,727 
711 
535 
330 


Prcsquc Isle 

Rosrommon 


385 


Hillsdale 


1 


Saginaw 


8 

2 

1 


31 
13 

2 

1 

2 
1 


19 

7 

: 2 

2 


32 
26 

""s 


1,586 




! St. Clair 


1.270 


Houshton 


St. Joseph 


27 


Huron 


: Sanilac 


1 




Inffham 


1 


27 


Ionia, 


i 


8 


Schoolcraft 


225 


Inaro . 


125 . 


Shiawaflsee 








Tuscola 


1 


8 

2 
17 
77 

2 


7 

2 

12 

101 

1 


2 

12 
409 

1 


282 


Iron 


Van Buren 




Isabella 


1 

1 


1 2 

' 1 

1 




12 


4i6 
150 


30 


Jackson 


2 5 
5 . 21 


Washtenaw 


1 
10 


606 


Kalamasoo. . 


1.200 


 Wa>'ne 


23.021 


Kalkaska. . 


1 WmxfarA 


78 




! 


1 ' 
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Counties. 



TABLE XII. 

« 

Examination and ceriificalion of teachers as reported by 



ToUIt 

Alcona 

Akv 

Allecui 

AlpeBA 

Antrim 

Arenfte 

Banf» 

Bury 

Bay 

Benne 

Berrien 

Bnmch 

Cklhoun 

CMf 

CharievcNz 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

CUlPB 

Clinton 

CTawford 

Delta 

DictdnMo 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Griuid Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Hough ton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Imbelia 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo — 
Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Uke 

L«peer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Litingston 

Luce 

Maddnae 

Uaoomb 



218 



2 
2 
3 
8 
2 

3 
2 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 

2 
3 
2 
3 
3 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
4 
3 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

3 
3 
3 
2 
8 



I 



9.150 



46 

29 
178 
110 

33 

41 

36 

80 

136 

61 

210 

129 

212 

70 

76 

14 

101 
94 
80 
17 

100 
12 

141 
81 

213 

93 

69 

96 

160 

251 

243 
185 
186 
182 
46 

82 
118 
238 
160 

12 

324 
11 
47 
85 
81 

283 

164 

28 

41 

69 



770 



2 
9 
9 
1 
5 

• 

1 
3 
4 
1 

20 

8 
5 
4 
3 
10 

4 

10 

15 

6 

7 

2 
10 

2 
10 
10 

4 

2 

6 

20 

6 

80 
1 

17 

li 

4 

28 

16 

6 

7 

8 

4 
4 
3 
4 



25 

10 

6 

6 

6 



Number of applicants receiving 
oertmcateB. 



1 

M 

I 



46 



3 



29 



2 > 



3 
1 



6 
1 



1,946 



11 
6 
40 
19 
11 

8 

3 

19 

23 

5 

51 
25 
63 
22 
8 

8 
10 
15 
16 

2 

23 
3 

21 
9 

41 

17 
6 
35 
51 
33 

68 
83 
30 
43 
7 

2 

15 

106 

30 

6 

92 
2 
15 
14 
21 

54 

25 

3 

14 

6 



1 



3.321 



14 
6 
44 
47 
13 

12 
16 
24 
44 
17 

74 
54 
77 
25 
36 



49 
36 
42 
12 

22 

8 
48 
27 
65 

32 
15 
29 
87 
98 

72 
70 
61 
62 
13 

17 
24 
86 
55 
3 

99 
7 
17 
36 
33 

112 
81 
15 
20 
24 



1 



634 



2 
8 
9 
1 
5 

1 
2 
4 

1 
17 

3 
3 
4 
3 
10 

2 
10 
8 
5 
6 

2 
10 
17 

7 
10 

4 

2 

5 

11 

6 

74 
1 

13 
9 
4 

26 

13 

4 

7 

6 

4 
4 
3 
4 



17 
8 
5 

5 



1,677 



11 

6 
17 
26 

7 

7 

3 

14 

25 

10 

35 
24 
47 
9 
17 

1 

31 
27 
25 

2 

10 



14 
14 
31 

16 
4 
19 
22 
70 

27 
30 
31 
27 
7 

9 
11 
65 
12 



74 
3 
17 
22 
17 

55 

35 

6 

6 

10 



o g 



1,762 



5 

26 

3 

7 

4 

14 

10 

15 

5 

39 
76 
83 
22 
14 






U3 60 






3.207 



5 
42 
20 

60 

5 

163 

48 
1 

32 

29 

120 

10 

2 

125 
3 
4 
3 
2 

48 

10 

4 



25 
11 
50 
30 
18 

14 
14 
38 
50 
25 

88 
77 
90 
47 
46 



' 


6 


2 


14 1- 




8 


20 1 


54 


21 


16 j 


60 


2 


1 
30 . 




20 


5 . 






21 ' 




2 


G ' 


23 


10 


20 


100 


18 


10 


40 




5 ' 


18 





i 



20 

80 

117 

70 
60 
47 
91 
10 

19 
34 
90 
CO 
9 

170 

2 

4 

44 

19 

104 

104 

3 

'14  



S 



860 



4 

1 

8 



6 

3 
2 

2 
1 

6 

18 
3 
5 
1 
3 



1 

15 

8 

82 
1 
8 
6 
3 

61 

73 

10 
•I 

2 

16 
1 



3 



26 
9 



1 
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TABLE XII. 
the Munty eommUtioner for Ae ytar ending Junt SO, 1910. 



J 

u 

11 


ii 


h 
k 


1 


'^1 


'1 
1 


1, 

1 




! 


i 
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1 


1 

1 


S 

1 

Si 


11 




ll 


II 


If 


^ 
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1 


ig 


ii 


fl 


II 


II 


fl 


il 


I 




■B 

1 


1 




II 


II 




























1,3M 


tzo 


289 


,,. 


1.B16 


.,. 


2.417 


19,113 


h 


. 


m 


4,ses 


..«0 


, , 


1 


« 


% 

ITS 

82 


"" sa' 
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» 
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SI 
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ISO 
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 io 
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19 


!!i 
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77 
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i 

or 
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S 
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TABLE XU.— Concluded. 




Manistee 
Marquette 
Mason 
Mecosta. 

Menominee 

Midland 

Miaiaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmore&c>- 



Muskegon 
Ne«-a>'Ko 
Oakland. 
Oceana 
Ogemaw. . 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda. 

Otsego. 

Ottawa 

Presqtwiile 
Rescommon 
Bagtnaw. 
SLCUir 
Bt Joseph 

Sanilac.. 
ScfaoolcTaft 
Shia 
Tuscola 

VaaBuren 
Washtenaw 
Wayne. . 
Weiford 
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TABLE Xn,— Concluded, 



• 




m 


• 




"B 


s 


=§ 


& 


e 


9 


o 


6 


«9 


5 


J 


i 


8 


'% 


1 


o 


Ci 


■s 


"S 


J 


J 


§ 


§ 


Vr; 


y. 





4 

3 
2 

3 
1 

1 
3 
2 
4 

3 



60 


42 


21 


20 


60 


25 




100 




20 


50 


26 


50 


16 


136 


26 


100 


26 


7 


6 


01 


76 


102 


50 


197 


105 




35 




11 




12 


83 


43 


18 




25 


12 




35 


3 


8 


10 


2 


126 


40 


• 152 


30 


119 


80 


154 


38 


80 


35 


120 


35 


150 


40 




15 






66 


34 
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TABLE XIII. 

MisceUaneouB statistics as reported by the county commissioners for the year ending June SO. 

1910. 



Counties. 



Totals. 



Alcou. 
Alger... 
Allegan. 
Alpena. 
Antrim. 

Arenac. 



Barry. 
Bay... 
Beniio. 



Bemen 

Branch 

Calhoun .... 

OaM 

Charievolx.. . 

Cbeboyfu.. 
Chippenifa.. . . 

Clare 

CUnton 

Crawford ... 



DelU 

DickmeoD. 
Eaton.... 
Emmet. . . 
Geneiee... 



Gladwm 

G<«ebie 

Od.TraTene. 

Gratiot 

HiUadale 



Houghton. 
Huron.... 
Ingham... 

Ionia 

loeco 



>••••• • 



Imbella. 
Jackaon. 
Kalamaaoo... 
Ealkaaka... 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 
Uke 



Loee. 

Mack] 
Macomb. 



132 



3 
1 



1 
2 



2 
3 
I 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 



"6 
•s 






1 

6 I 



1 : 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

I 
6 
2 
2 
2 



1 
2 
3 
3 



343 



1 
1 
1 



2 



2 

• • •  

47 
1 



6 
3 



2 
4 

2 
3 
4 



8 
3 



64 
1 



V 

20 



862 



10 
4 

8 

12 

2 

16 
3 
6 
9 
3 

10 
7 

38 
3 
3 

6 
2 
3 
4 

7 

11 
4 

3 

12 

8 

3 

9 

6 

12 

5 

2 
4 

47 
13 
12 

9 

G 
3 
4 

52 
4 

12 
3 



12 



9 
4 

11 

9 
9 



112.783 21 


175 00 
120 96 


75 00 




40 00 
110 00 


300 00 

318 25 
70 00 



I 



175 00 
200 00 

200 00 
400 00 



200 00 
20 00 

289 00 
200 00 
385 09 
81 66 
250 00 

110 00 



400 00 




S20.603 86 



120 00 
200 00 
200 00 
300 00 
200 00 



169 95 
240 00 
100 00 
200 00 

450 00 
48 25 
48 00 

275 00 
72 00 

366 65 

200 00 

51 73 

25 16 



S84 00 
26 06 
442 60 
240 00 
195 00 

128 00 
120 00 
175 00 
268 00 
850 00 

420 00 
178 00 
287 00 
454 00 
280 00 

186 00 
206 00 
160 00 
330 00 
28 00 

216 00 
24 00 
198 00 
253 00 
650 00 

80 00 



124 00 
300 00 
860 00 

160 00 
256 00 
191 41 
520 00 
155 00 

96 00 
152 00 
404 00 
250 00 
150 00 

900 00 
11 00 i 
96 00 , 

424 00 ' 



I 



420 00 
356 00 
124 00 
160 00 

220 00 



191,670 00 



I 



1800 00 

500 00 
1.500 00 
1.000 00 
1,200 00 

750 00 
660 00 

i.aoooo 

1.200 00 
700 00 

1.500 00 
1.500 00 
1.500 00 
1.200 00 
1.200 00 

1.000 00 
1.500 00 

600 00 
1,500 00 

300 00 

1.200 00 
1.200 00 
l.fiOOOO 
1.000 00 
1.500 00 

500 00 

600 00 

1.200 00 

1.200 00 

1.200 00 

1.350 00 
1.500 00 
1.350 00 
1.200 00 
1.000 00 

600 00 
1.400 00 
1.500 00 
1.500 00 
1.000 00 

1.500 00 
400 00 
560 00 

1.200 00 
700 00 

1.500 00 

1,200 00 

200 00 

600 00 

l.GOOOO 



I 



lfO.690 55 



116 50 

168 00 

97 60 

64 50 

39 00 

80 50 

182 50 

199 00 

77 60 

22150 
187 50 
210 00 
166 50 
9100 

62 00 
11100 

60 00 
106 00 

20 00 

75 00 
77 00 

182 45 
86 50 

269 50 

62 00 



107 00 
146 00 
241 00 

381 00 



225 50 

162 00 

28 50 

60 00 
124 00 
200 00 



36 50 

518 50 
27 50 
44 00 

211 50 
63 50 

256 00 

109 00 

23 00 

60 50 

112 00 



I 



7.211 



40 

8 

188 

100 

72 

41 

6 

142 

74 

63 

140 
126 
155 
114 
68 

67 
80 
61 
128 
18 

62 

6 

189 

n 

153 

45 

6 

67 

181 

154 

81 
123 
135 
141 

32 



106 

129 
51 



180 < 
16 I 
45 

134 I 



12.477 



I 



191 

134 

15 

68 

US 



28 

67 

296 

120 

120 

107 
82 
190 
20O 
100 

280 
278 
260 
126 
175 

91 
96 
76 
225 
24 

200 
200 
278 
06 
215 

52 

40 

100 

800 

268 

70 
150 
213 
189 

70 



228 

150 

32 

70 



6.846 



40 

8 

185 

70 

72 

41 

5 

142 

74 

68 

140 
126 
164 
114 
68 

71 

86 

61 

128 



62 

6 

139 

71 
153 

45 
6 

67 
131 
160 

31 
123 
136 
135 

32 



34 


5 


119 


100 


240 




150 


129 


147 


51 


225 


205 


15 


15 


96 


40 


217 


184 



196 

182 

15 

10 

106 
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TABLE XIII.— Concitirfed. 



Counties. 




Muistee. .. 
Marquette . 

Maaoo 

Mecosta.. . 

Menominee. 



Midland 

Missaukee. : . . 

MonjToe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency . 



Muskegon. 
Newaygo . 
Oakland.. 
Oceana.  
Ogemaw. . 



2 
6 
1 

1 
2 
3 



Ontonagon. 
Osceola... 
Oscoda... 

Otsego 

Ottawa.. . 



2 
3 



2 

1 

11 



Preeque Me. 
Roecommon. 
Ssginaw — 
8t. Clair.... 
St Joseph . . 

Sanilac .  
Schoolcraft. . 
Shiawi 
Tuscola. 



8 



4 

2 

1 



Van Buren. 
Washtenaw 
Wayne.... 
Wexford... 



2 
1 

1 

2 



2 
2 

6 
1 



6 

io 

2 
3 



3 



2 
11 



2 
2 

5 

10 
10 



15 
5 



20 



8 
2 
19 
6 
8 

3 

26 

27 



5 

103 

10 

16 

5 

3 

4 
2 

3 
11 

15 
9 

20 
3 
3 

10 
6 
3 
5 

3 

42 

6 

4 



1214 00 
410 27 
200 00 



150 00 



114 49 



1.200 00 
326 00 



67 44 
200 00 
192 94 

350 00 





1286 00 
128 00 
119 52 



76 00 



75 41 

75 61 


218 00 
210 00 
216 00 


200 00 
15 00 

187 32 

419 96 

24 72 


490 00. 
140 00 

830 00 
472 00 
720 00 
429 27 


23 96 

146 69 

28 71 

79 38 


152 00 

168 00 

224 00 

96 00 

144 00 


45 00 


120 00 



72 00 
500 00 
224 00 
196 00 

548 00 
162 00 
416 00 
400 00 

297 00 
336 00 
440 00 
162 00 



O 

% 



1850 00 
1,800 00 
1.200 00 
1.000 00 
1.500 00 

1.000 00 

910 00 

1.200 00 

1.500 00 

600 00 

1.400 00 
1,200 00 
1.500 00 
1.200 00 
500 00 

750 00 

1.200 00 

200 00 

500 00 

1.200 00 

500 00 

400 00 

1.500 00 

1.500 00 

1.500 00 

1.500 00 

700 00 

1.500 00 

1.500 00 

1.500 00 
1,500 00 
2.000 00 
1.000 00 



•i 




106 50 

60 50 

78 00 

144 50 

128 00 

35 00 

178 50 
140 50 
260 50 
130 00 
52 50 

60 50 

100 50 

19 00 

87 00 

173 00 

50 00 

19 00 

338 00 

123 00 

160 50 

200 00 

45 50 

144 00 

176 00 

160 00 

222 50 

1.023 00 

85 50 



152 
123 



49 

29 

250 00 

195 

256 






152 
123 

154 



152 
166 

"82 



25 
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TABLE XIV. 

Condition of schools and schoolhouses as reported by the county commissioner for the year 

ending June SO, 1910. 
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TABLE XIV— Concluded. 



Counties. 



Manistee .... 
Marquette . . . 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee . . 

Midland 

M iflsaukee . . . 

Monroe 

Montcalm . . . 
Montmorency 

Muskegon. . . 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Ot«go 

Ottawa 

Prcsque Isle . 
Roecmnmon. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

^U Joseph . . . 

Hanilac 

Schoolcraft . . 
Shiawassee . . 
Tuscola 

Van Buren . . 
Washtenaw. . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



:s 

ii 

i 



68 
112 

65 
100 

86 

80 

63 

138 

142 

35 

89 

118 

184 

92 

41 

75 
87 
2» 
44 
122 

56 

17 

187 

145 

120 

154 
32 



3 

a 



1 
■§ 

S5 



54 
117 

65 
104 

86 

75 

60 

136 

142 

35 

80 

111 

197 

92 

45 

73 
81 
18 
44 
122 

&5 

12 

187 

145 

98 

130 
33 



118 > 100 

140 120 

150 130 

145 125 

147 147 

68 I 66 



3 



3 * 



61 
101 
65 
98 
75 

68 

40 

135 

142 

35 

70 

HI 

186 

92 

40 

70 
91 
20 
44 
122 

41 
15 

187 

140 

68 

130 
33 
94 

120 

145 

131 

139 

GO 



68 

23 

5 

3 

12 



40 



20 


70 




30 


4 


138 




142 


16 


SO 


30 


33 


15 


78 


94 


94 




28 


65 


72 


6 


96 





24 



44 



6 

6 

100 

152 

70 

20 
29 




25 100 


25 


40 




78 , 76 


82 



140 152 

165 165 

149 149 

82 i 82 



100 

165 

149 

82 





m 




25 




5 


9 


12 




1 




4 


...... 


2 


20 


1 




15 


.■•>■• 


78 







500 

57 

281 

500 

320 
206 
249 
140 



17 

7 

356 

178 

129 

242 

39 

lU 

235 

199 
117 
118 
105 
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TABLE XV. 



Showing the extent to which physiology was taught in the schools of theStcUe during the year 

ending July 11, 1910, as compiled from directors' reports. 



Counties. 



Totals. 



Alctma.. 
Alcer... 
Allegan. 
Alpena. 
Antrim. 

Arenac. 
Baraga. 
Barry. . 

Bay 

Beniie., 



Berrien . . . . 
Branch . . . . 
Calhoun. . . 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 



Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.  

Clare 

Clint<m 

Crawford... 



Delta 

Dickinson. 
Eaton... 
Emmet. . . 
Genesee... 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Travenw. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Houghton. 
Huron... . 
Ingham... 

Ionia 

loaco 



Iron 

Isabella.... 
Jacluon — 
Kalamasoo. 

Kalkaska. . 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau... 



Lenawee. . . 
LrriDgBton. 

Luce 

Mackinac.. 
Macomb. .. 



Manistee... 
Muquette.. 

MaaoD 

Bteeoaia.. .. 
McnomiDee. 



45 

p. a 
5^ 



7.333 



37 

8 

1&5 

19 

72 

43 

5 

143 

70 

64 

145 
127 
163 
112 
70 

68 
58 
70 
129 
26 

21 

9 

142 

72 
156 

55 
8 

68 
132 
163 

34 
123 
137 
141 

32 

7 

107 

153 

128 

51 

205 

6 

48 

134 

59 

195 

134 

4 

14 

113 

68 
21 
67 
111 
42 



TJJ3' 

O M 

PI 



6.669 



^1 



b C « 

las 



30 

7 

167 

18 

66 

38 

5 

127 

62 

54 

127 
126 
136 
105 
62 

56 
60 
61 
115 
22 

20 

8 

135 

70 
139 

47 
8 

60 
114 
140 

33 
113 
124 
139 

30 

7 
106 
142 
113 

47 

184 

5 

41 

125 

48 

188 
112 I 



2 
4 
1 



.1 
2 
1 



1 
3 
1 



4 
3 
1 



4 

3 
2 



2 
1 
1 

3 

7 






55 



121 


543 


1 


6 


1 




8 


10 




1 


2 


4 


1 


4 


1 


15 


2 


6 


1 


17 




1 



25 
3 
7 

2 

8 

8 

12 

3 

1 
1 

7 

2 

16 

8 



7 
15 
22 

1 
6 
10 
1 
2 



1 

7 

12 

2 

17 



5 

8 

10 

4 

15 



i 



^ 

105 I 8 I 6 

63 1 1 4 

18 I ' 3 

53 3 11 

100 I 3 8 
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TABLE XV —Concluded. 



Counties. 



Midland 

Minaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montii)orency. 



Muakecon. 
Newaygo. . 
Oakland.. 
Oceana.. . 
Ogemaw. . 



Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda.... 

Otaego 

Ottowa.... 



Preeque Ide. 
Roscommon, 
^^aginaw .... 
St. Clair... 
St. Joseph . . 



Banilae 

Schoolcraft. 

Shiawi 

Tuscola. 



Van Buren. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford. . . 



§.9 
55 



83 

OS 

139 

142 

9 

92 

125 

201 

94 

50 

10 
96 
19 
37 
123 

36 

28 

163 

156 

123 

154 

10 

124 

152 

150 

166 

151 

82 




78 

53 

124 

128 

8 

82 

113 

171 

85 

45 

10 
93 
15 
32 
112 

29 

27 

153 

153 

120 

135 

10 

124 

139 

137 
157 
134 

72 




1 
2 
1 
2 



2 
8 
1 
1 



3 

i 

1 



1 

3 

2 



1 
6 
2 
2 



!i 



.o«> 



o 
a 



UZ 



4 

10 
14 
12 

1 

10 

10 

22 

8 

4 



3 

1 

5 

10 

6 
1 
9 



18 



12 

12 

3 

15 

8 
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TABUS XVI. 



Distrirta. 



Totali. 



Ada 

Addison 

Adrian 

Akron 

Alabaster 

Alanson 

Alba 

Albert Tp 

Albion 

Alden 

Algonac 

AUegan 

Alma 

Almont 

Alpena.']] . ., .. 

Ann Arbor. . . 

Applefate 

Arcadia 

Armada 

Ashley 

Athens 

Atlantic Mine.. 

Attica 

AuKusta 

Au Sable 

Au Train Tp. . . 

Bad Axe 

Bainbridgc 

Baldwin 

BaWwinTp.... 

Bancroft 

Bangor 

Baraca 

Baroda 

Barr>-ton 

Bath 

Battle Credc... 

Bay City 

Bay Port 

BearUke 

Bearerton 

Beldinff 

Bellaire 

Belleville.... 
Bellevue 

BentOD Harbor. 

Benionia 

Berlamont 

Berlin 

Berlin Tp. 8fr. . 

Berrien Springs. 

BesKmer 

Big Rapids.... 
Biimingham . . . 
filanchaid 



Graded school statistics compiled from township clerks' 



Counties. 



Kent... 
lienawee. 
I-ieoawee. 
Tuscola.. 
Iosco 



Emmet 

Antrim 

Montmorency , 

Calhoun 

Antrim 



St Clair. 
Allegan., 
(iratiot. . 
liapcer . . 
Alpena.. 



Washtenaw. 

Sanilac 

Manistee.... 
Macomb — 
Gratiot 



Calhoun 

Houghton . 

I^peer 

KsJamaaoo. 
Iosco 



Alger... 
Huron:. 
Berrien. 
I^e... 
Delta.. 



Shiawassee. 
Van Buren. 
Baraga — 
Berrien.... 
Mecosta... 



Clinton.. 
Calhoun. 

Bay 

Huron... 
Manistee. 

Glad^b. 
Ionia.... 
Antrim.. 
Wayne. . 
Eaton. . . 



Berrien 

Beniie 

Van Buren. 
Ottawa .. 
Ionia 



Berrien.. 
C.ogebic . 
MecosU. 
Oakland 
Ittbella. 






v: 



465,98Q 









8 



t 



129 
151 
2,627 
183 
141 

216 
132 
267 
1,279 
106 

457 
881 
767 
227 
3,918 

3.508 

83 

194 

213 

176 

196 
2.264 
106 
141 
432 

87 
492 
119 
163 



327.213 



117 
372 
1.035 
204 
154 

92 

5.765 

13.342 

130 

177 

206 

882 
339 
150 
266 

2.254 
271 

88 
108 

74 

204 

1,332 

1.162 

435 

113i 



116 
138 
1.773 
190 
121 

201 
142 
225 
1.158 
103 

338 
749 
743 
195 
2,112 

2,317 

67 

100 

168 
156 

147 

1.800 

92 

118 

367 

76 
397 

96 
163 



131 
344 
610 
160 
156 

81 
4.420 
6,638 

90 
146 

203 
752 
312 
136 
234 

1.740 
240 

73 
88 
49 

207 

1.116 
870 
368 



8 



13 



I 



St 



111.820 



180 84 



174 
200 
200 
200 



84 



180 71 



06 
96 
69 
73 



180 
200 
184 
180 

180 
190 
196 
200 
188 

187 
170 
180 
190 
200 

180 
200 
200 
180 
200 

200 
192 
180 
180 



20O 
190 
200 
160 
190 

180 
185 
189 
200 
180 

180 
190 
180 
200 
200 

180 
176 
180 
180 



61 
93 
94 
74 

82 
75 
96 
83 
95 

95 
66 
79 
87 
76 

95 
84 
74 
99 
79 

60 
93 

86 
87 



/« 



130,179,242 



13,000 

20,000 

250,000 

3.000 

3.600 

6.500 
5.000 
6.000 
76.000 
4.700 

25.000 

100.000 

76.000 

8.000 

80,000 

420.000 

1.600 

2.000 

10.000 

3.000 

5.000 
219.000 
1.200 
3.000 
7.000 

3.000 

30.000 

1.800 

1.000 



•X) 

.5 

3 

o 



t4. 962.564 59 



17,700 00 
60.000 00 



300 00 



8.000 00 
. 60000 

3.000 00 



14.000 00 
837 60 



88 
94 
80 
76 
85 

87 
96 
96 < 
72 
80 

71 

96 I 
93 
96 
92 

95 
78 
73 
92 



180 79 



180 
194 
192 



82 
08 
90 



196 I 92 
05 ; 180 I 87 



10.000 
25.000 
63.000 
6.000 
10.000 

6,000 

770,243 

062.116 

2.400 

6.000 

12.650 
22.000 
25.000 
12.000 
1.500 

150.000 

6.000 

1.500 

9.200 

700 

12.000 
134.000 
100.000 

35.000 
6.000 



215.000 00 



325 00 



14.000 00 

80.000 00 

152 67 



6.000 00 
100 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 






1.113 



4.000 00 
28,000 00 



35.000 00 
107.000 00 



7.600 00 , 
31.500 00 
8.400 00 



28.000 00 
5.350 00 



8.600 00 



'6.100 00 I 
37.730 20 



1 
2 
4 
1 



2 
1 
1 
6 
1 

1 
3 
3 
1 
5 

12 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
7 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 
1 
1 



1 
4 
6 
• 1 
1 

1 

15 
18 

1  
1 I 

1 
1 
1 

1 ' 
2 

I 

6 

1' 

1 



a 
§ 



8.377 



3 
4 

60 
3 
2 

3 
3 
8 
29 
3 

10 
21 
19 
7 
61 

75 
1 
1 
4 
4 

5 

44 

1 

6 

K 

3 

13 
i 
3 



5 

7 

11 

3 



2 

111 

182 

1 

5 

6 
22 
11 

3 

7 

44 
6 
1 
3 
1 



1 


7 


2 


38 


1 


30 


1 


18 


1 


2 
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TABLE XVI. 



rejMiis for the year ending July 11, 1910. 



Afflregate 

number of months 

taught by all 

teachers. 


Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 


Average 

montlily wages 

ci teachers. 


If" 


8 
-§ 

1 


Number of non-readent 
pupils. 


•*» 


8 


o 
fc5 


• 

S 


• 

e 


• 

5 

38 


• 

o 




11.390 


79.487 


$1109627 46 


•4.777.360 81 


1105 32 


S60 10 


$5,976,968 27 


$10,623,560 64 


13038 


$162200 65 



15 
35 
10 


27 
30 
300 
30 
20 

27 
27 
80 
275 
23 

90 
183 
181 

60 
510 

750 

7 

9 

38 

40 

45 
410 
10 
45 
80 

30 

122 

9 

25 


1675 00 

l.(HO0O 

6.499 13 

750 00 


11.017 00 
1.406 56 

27.914 19 

1.100 00 

850 00 

1.125 00 
1.242 00 

3.000 00 
14.760 00 

1,170 00 

4.185 00 

10.536 00 

0.654 59 

2.788 75 

27.639 75 

48.879 30 

245 00 

423 00 

1.630 84 

1.727 50 

2.070 00 

24.143 50 

350 00 

2.070 00 

3.001 69 

1.500 00 

5.550 00 

378 00 

991 25 


175 00 
69 33 

185 68 
75 00 

60 76 
83 33 
75 00 
03 70 
60 00 

122 22 
82 76 
107 14 
110 00 
107 00 

142 06 
50 00 
80 00 
67 24 
60 00 

100 00 

110 36 

55 00 

97 22 

75 00 

60 00 
87 50 
60 00 
75 00 


$37 67 
46 85 
93 04 

36 66 
42 50 

41 67 
46 00 

37 50 
53 68 
60 87 

46 50 

57 52 

53 33 

46 48 

54 10 

65 17 
35 00 

47 00 

42 91 

43 18 

46 00 

58 03 
35 00 
46 00 
45 02 

50 00 
45 49 
42 00 
39 65 


$1.692 00 
2.446 66 

34.413 32 

1.850 00 

850 00 

2.218 75 
1.992 00 
3.750 00 
19.160 00 
1.410 00 

5.285 00 
12.036 00 
12.654 69 

3.888 75 
32.989 75 

65.929 30 

605 (to 

1.143 00 

2,908 34 

2.327 50 

2.970 00 

31.868 50 

900 00 

2.045 00 

5.101 69 

2.700 00 

7.300 00 

778 00 

1.666 25 


$2.337 89 
3.703 46 

60.506 26 
2.511 89 
1,023 22 

3,067 40 
2.951 22 
4.874 41 
26.835 21 
1.907 90 

8.472 51 
28.045 94 
20.164 48 

4.823 84 
53,616 60 

114.434 62 

608 18 

1.475 97 

3.978 00 

3.237 60 

4.278 64 
103.582 60 
1.397 96 
3.734 68 
6.881 67 

3,205 23 

10.245 80 

956 66 

2.154 20 


35 

21 

139 

16 


$288 33 

214 80 

2. 288 83 

67 00 


18 

9 

10 

47 

4 

9 
29 
28 
10 
60 

120 

9 

9 

19 

10 

9 

70 
10 

9 
20 


1.093 75 
750 00 
750 00 

4.400 00 
240 00 

1.100 00 
2.400 00 
3.000 00 
1.100 00 
5,350 00 

17.050 00 

450 00 

720 00 

1.277 50 

600 00 

900 00 

7.725 00 

550 00 

875 00 

1.500 00 

1.200 00 

1.750 00 

400 00 

075 00 


4 
6 
6 

45 
6 

6 
42 
45 
18 
31 

241 

1 

2 

23 

16 

29 
39 
12 
27 


28 75 


743 43 
19 60 

48 25 
605 33 
544 70 
170 56 


5.851 47 

6 00 

190 86 

90 00 

255 20 

620 00 

5100 

232 25 


20 






20 
8 
9 


39 
1 
6 


611 00 
800 






10 

38 

M) 

8 

9 

. 9 

150 

180 

10 


* 

42 

67 

110 

24 

19 

18 

1.110 

1.820 

10 

30 

45 
218 
90 
30 
70 

396 
45 

9 

27 



63 
380 
290 
134 

18 


£00 00 

2,615 00 

4.800 00 

560 00 

760 00 

675 00 

16.297 94 

20.875 00 

700 00 

810 00 

675 00 
1.200 00 

i.asooo 

900 00 
1.650 00 

5.900 00 
800 00 
450 00 
800 00 


1.674 00 
2.916 50 
5.650 00 
1.080 00 
700 00 

765 00 

64.142 10 

109.960 35 

500 00 

1.275 00 

1,710 00 
11.189 90 
3.818 62 
1.500 00 
3.611 25 

22.502 50 
1.979 99 

315 00 
1.260 00 

450 00 

3.015 00 
19.935 25 
14.236 78 

6,837 00 
675 00 


80 00 
68 81 
80 00 
70 00 
84 44 

75 00 
106 65 

115 «7 
70 00 
90 00 

75 00 
120 00 

116 67 
90 00 
82 50 

131 11 
88 89 
50 00 
88 89 

HI 11 
140 00 
160 00 
140 00 
60 00 


39 85 

43 53 
61.36 

45 00 

40 00 

42 50 
57 79 
60 41 

50 00 

42 50 

• 

38 00 

51 33 
38 57 

50 00 

51 58 

57 05 

44 00 
35 00 

46 67 
60 00 

47 85 

52 46 
49 09 
5102 
37 60 


2.474 00 
5.531 60 
10.450 00 
1.640 00 
1.520 00 

1.440 00 

80.440 04 

130.835 35 

1.2U0 00 

2.065 00 

2.385 00 
12.389 90 
4.868 62 
2.400 00 
5,261 25 

28.492 50 

2.779 99 

765 00 

2.060 00 

1. 450 00 

4.01^00 

22.735 25 

15.736 78 
8.237 00 
1.215 00 

• 


3.765 20 
7.009 35 
41.406 09 
2.099 40 
2.353 18 

1.833 39 

232.384 69 

192.442 16 

1.300 67 

3.579 55 

3.9R5 68 
23.720 64 
7.625 21 
3.142 85 
7,161 31 

47.8W 71 
4.074 54 
1.134 14 

10.452 60 
682 32 

11.145 44 
33,568 42 
24.904 22 
10.870 71 
11.849 99 


34 
49 

1 
12 

18 
101 
113 


259 00 
993 02 

i2 06 

49 06 

247 25 
1.827 07 
1.564 00 


9 

9 
10 


10 
20 

45 
9 
9 
9 


32 

18 
27 
12 
34 
23 

61 
7 
1 

32 


244 46 

71 33 
504 67 
113 25 
305 94 
152 51 

1.280 48 

56 60 

500 

406 75 


9 
20 
10 
10 

9 


1.000 00 
2.800 00 
1.500 00 
1.400 00 
540 00 


22 
16 
20 
60 
7 


106 42 

28 00 
118 00 

1,167 75 

29 00 
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TABLE XVI. —Continued. 



IXstricts. 



Blia^eld Tp. 1 fr. 
BUafidd Tp. 2 fr. 
Bloomingrfale .... 

Boardman 

Boyne City 



BoyneFaUa 

Breckenridge 

Breedsville 

BridgehamptOD Tp. 1 . . . 
BridgehamptOD Tp. 2 . . . 

BridgehamptoQ Tp. 5 fr. 

Bridgeman 

Bridgeport 

Brighton 

Britton 



Bronaon 

Brooklyn . . . 
Brown City. 
Buchanan . . 
Buckley 



Burden 

Burlington.. J. . . 
Bumips Comers. 

Burr Oak 

BurtTp 



Byron 

Cadillac 

Cady 

Caledonia 

Caledonia Tp. 3. 



Calumet 

Calumet Tp. 2... 

Camden 

Cannon Tp. 2 fr. 
Capac 



Carlcton 

Caro 

CarrolltonTp. 1. 
CarroUtonTp. 2. 
CarflonCity 



Carsonville 

Caseville 

Canovia 

CaasCity 

Caaaopolb 

C/cdar Springs. . 
Central Uke... 

(?entervil]e 

Cereaco 

Champion Tp . . . 



Counties. 



Lenawee... 
Lenawee. . . 
VanBuren. 
Kalkaska.. 
Charievoix. 



Charievoix. 

Gratiot 

Van Buren. 

Siuiilac 

Sanilac 



iSanilac. . . . 
Berrien.... 
Sa^naw. .. 
Livingston. 
Lenawee... 



Branch.. 
Jackson . 
Sanilac. . 
Berrien. . 
Wexford. 



Sanilac 

Calhoun.. 
Allegan... 
St. Joseph 
Alger 



Shiaw 

Wexford 

Macomb, 

Kent 

Kent.... 



Houghton , 
Houghton. 
HUIsdale.. 

Kent 

St. Clair. . 

Monroe.. . 
Tuscola. . . 
Saginaw.. 
Saginaw.. 
Montcalm. 



Sanilac... 
Huron... . 
Muskegon. 
Tuscola... 
C 



Kent 

Antrim 

St. Joseph . 
Calhoun . . . 
Marquette . 



Chandler Tp. 5 fr Huron 

Charlevoix Charle>'oix. 

Cbariotte Eaton 

Chariton Tp | Otsego. . . . 

Chase Lake 



ChasseO Tp | Houghton 

Cheboygan Cheboygan 



Chelsea. 
Chesaning. 
aief 



Washtenaw. 
Saginaw... . 
Maaistee.... 



11 

55 



143 

265 

166 

222 

1,541 

160 

183 

110 

67 

71 

61 
183 
109 
183 
129 

268 
143 
211 
379 
105 

151 

87 

93 

182 

443 

126 

2,306 

138 

135 

67 

8.054 
1.956 

109 
80 

195 

179 
607 
416 
296 
252 

187 
152 
107 
375 
268 

261 
254 
161 
63 
446 

IM 
747 I 
1.038 
114 
107 

541 

2.364 

484 

371 

85 



.IS 



I 



4t.S 



>r. 



114 
256 
130 
217 
1,312 

113 

178 

93 

43 

68 

44 

06 

67 

178 

104 

192 
134 
196 
331 
178 

88 

71 

71 

161 

405 

101 
1.760 

67 
112 

60 

6.565 
1.411 

104 
80 

161 

111 
514 
250 
200 
197 

152 
131 
98 
295 
225 

221 
249 
165 
44 
359 

96 
480 
965 
105 

82 

440 

1.546 

311 

285 

75 



I 



i 
t 



o 



200 
200 
180 
180 
190 

180 
200 
180 
180 
200 

180 
160 
200 
195 
190 

165 
190 
200 
190 
180 

200 

176 
180 
190 
192 

200 
190 
180 
200 
180 

200 
200 
180 
180 
200 

200 
195 
200 
200 
190 

200 
200 
180 
193 
190 

190 
190 
190 
178 
200 



189 
180 
175 



196 
IGO 



I 

I. 

Oh 



74 
90 
91 
70 
92 

92 
87 
71 
70 
54 

59 
77 
83 
87 

88 

92 
85 
98 
84 
70 

60 
77 
95 
83 
95 

93 
94 
79 
99 
68 

84 
83 
96 
79 
03 

92 
96 
70 
68 
97 

70 
90 
96 
87 

88 

95 
96 
84 
73 
94 



200 I 56 
180 93 



96 
82 
81 



200 71 
200 94 
200 - 94 



96 
02 



I- 



e 

r 



17,000 

35.000 

6.500 

6.000 

80,000 

5.500 
3.500 
9,000 
1.700 
1,500 

800 



4,000 

19.000 

7.000 

16.000 

5.000 

25.000 

30.000 

5.600 

2.000 

3.500 

3.000 

12.000 

20.000 

5.000 
150.000 



6.000 
2.000 

125.000 

50.000 

8.000 

2.000 

10.000 

9,000 
22.000 
10.000 

4.500 
15.000 

4,000 

5.000 

5.500 

20.000 

18.000 

22.500 

18.000 

1.200 

2.000 

15.000 

1.600 

43.000 

52.000 

6.500 

1.500 

11.000 

146,000 

60.000 

20.000 

1.700 



•€ 




•2 




.S 




3 


• 

a 


o 


w 


H 


>i 



116,000 00 



43,000 00 



500 00 
3,000 00 



1.000 00 
350 00 



8.000 00 
76 46 



725 00 



25.000 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



S 
§ 



500 00 



6.000 00 



200 00 
1.700 00 



2.500 00 

74 93 

100 00 



20.000 00 



78.000 00 
28.400 00 

86666 



1 



3 
8 
4 
4 

33 

4 
4 

2 
1 



1 
1 
1 
5 
2 

8 
6 
6 
12 
7 

1 
2 
2 
6 
13 

4 

45 

3 
1 

191 

39 

4 

1 

4 



10 
6 
4 
7 

4 

3 

3 

12 

10 

8 
9 
8 
1 
8 

1 

16 

28 

2 

1 

16 

32 

15 

7 

2 
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TABLE XVl.'-Continued. 



Asgncate 

number of months 

Uughi by all 

teachers. 



8 
§ 



10 

9 

29 



10 




10 



8 
10 
10 

9 

8 
10 
10 
19 

4 

10 

9 

9 

19 

10 

10 
38 

9 
10 

9 

160 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 
20 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

9 
20 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

20 

9 
36 
20 
14 

9 

10 

eo 

10 
20 

8 



30 
80 
36 
36 
281 

35 

40 

18 





9 

8 

10 

50 

19 

62 
38 
60 
100 
40 

10 
18 
18 
55 
120 

30 
428 



30 

9 

1.890 

359 

36 

9 

40 

30 

159 

54 

34 

66 

30 
30 
27 
120 
86 

67 
85 
56 
9 
80 

10 
144 
280 

13 
9 

116 

320 

150 

70 

9 



Total wages of teadien 
for the year. 



i 



$1.100 00 

752 50 

720 00 

2,900 00 



800 00 
540 00 



610 00 



520 00 
600 00 
800 00 
712 50 

1.000 00 
1,000 00 

800 00 
1.912 50 

262 50 

700 00 

450 00 

585 00 

1.160 00 

1.300 00 

750 00 
4.950 00 
495 00 
800 00 
450 00 

22.675 00 
650 00 
850 00 
540 00 
900 00 

700 00 

1.750 00 

1.000 00 

750 00 

900 00 

700 00 

680 00 

750 00 

1.800 00 

1,100 00 

1.000 00 

1.100 00 

950 00 

356 00 

2.341 50 

585 00 

3.025 06 

2.600 00 

800 00 

495 00 

1.000 00 
6.100 00 
1.200 00 
1.835 00 
385 00 



$1.426 00 
3.725 00 
1.710 00 
1.485 00 

14.018 66 

1,903 50 

1,660 00 

720 00 

406 00 



450 00 
320 00 
400 00 
2.000 00 
760 00 

3.289 00 
1.807 50 
2.750 00 
4.526 50 
1.866 75 

350 00 

720 00 

703 50 

2.563 75 

6.290 84 

1.300 00 
23.959 27 



1,275 00 
270 00 

120.965 06 
20.830 63 

1.4<V5 00 
360 00 

1.800 00 



1.125 00 
7.857 50 
2.544 
1.531 



60 
00 



3.228 75 

1.392 50 
1.190 00 
1.125 00 
5.241 00 
4.402 50 

3.355 00 
4.285 27 
2,839 50 
315 00 
4.477 60 

450 00 

7.765 21 

14.779 20 

540 00 

360 00 

5.300 50 

16.230 00 

6.712 50 

3.670 00 

322 00 



ATerase 

monthly wages 

(rfteaichers. 



8 



$110 00 

83 61 

80 00 

100 00 



80 00 
60 00 



61 00 



65 00 

60 00 
80 00 

79 17 

125 00 
100 00 

80 00 

100 ae 

65 62 

70 00 
50 00 
65 00 

61 05 
130 00 

75 00 
130 26 



80 00 
50 00 

141 72 
65 00 
94 44 
60 00 
90 00 

70 00 
87 50 
100 00 
75 00 
90 00 

70 00 
68 00 

83 33 

90 00 
122 22 

111 11 
110 00 
105 56 
39 56 
117 07 

65 00 

84 03 
130 00 

67 14 
55 00 

100 00 

101 66 
120 00 

91 75 
48 12 



$47 50 

46 66 

47 50 
41 25 
49 88 

54 38 
41 25 
40 00 
45 00 



50 00 
40 00 
40 00 
40 00 
40 00 

53 04 
47 66 
45 83 

45 27 

46 66 

35 00 
40 00 

39 06 

46 61 

52 42 

43 33 
65 96 
65 00 

42 50 

30 00 

63 99 
58 02 

40 09 

40 00 
45 00 

37 60 

49 42 

47 12 

45 02 

48 92 

46 41 

39 66 

41 67 

43 67 

51 19 

50 07 
50 42 
60 70 
35 00 
55 97 

45 00 

53 92 
62 78 
41 54 

40 00 

45 66 
60 72 

44 76 

31 00 
35 78 




$1,426 00 

4.825 00 
2.462 60 
2.206 00 

16.918 66 

1.903 50 

2.450 00 

1.260 00 

40500 

610 00 

450 00 

840 00 

1.000 00 

2.800 00 

1.472 50 

4.289 00 
2.807 50 
3.560 00 
6.439 00 
2,129 26 

1.050 00 
1.170 00 
1.288 50 
3.723 75 
7.690 84 

2,050 00 
28.909 27 

405 00 
2.075 00 

720 00 

143.640 06 

21.480 63 

2.316 00 

900 00 

2.700 00 

1.826 00 
9.607 60 
3.544 50 
2,281 00 
4.128 75 

2.092 50 
1.870 00 
1.875 00 
7.041 00 
5.502 50 

4.355 00 
6.385 27 
3.789 50 
671 00 
6.819 00 

1.035 00 
10.790 29 
17.379 20 

1.340 00 
855 00 

6.300 50 

22.330 00 

7.912 50 

5.405 00 

707 00 



i 

t 

"8 
1 
I 



$2.228 76 
8,634 91 
3,183 99 
2.905 94 

63.663 68 

3.182 59 
3.649 10 
2.120 61 
1.057 48 
782 74 

500 00 
1,042 66 
1,525 13 
3,860 34 
2.641 67 

6,176 74 
2,321 71 
6,171 96 

9.046 90 
2.903 89 

1,278 75 
1.522 54 
1,540 92 
4.754 30 
11 ,'580 23 

2.971 48 
41.806 90 

621 76 
2,809 48 

893 77 

216,949 06 

69,735 82 

3.285 00 

1.154 65 

3,764 68 

3.097 09 
13.894 61 
4.967 61 
3.818 84 
5,657 68 

3.256 31 
2.449 78 
2.363 58 
8.938 90 
7.483 22 

6.643 84 
6.533 47 
4.841 71 
806 30 
9.816 27 

1.325 36 

18.991 38 

26.130 72 

2.107 30 

1.200 73 

10.535 16 

42.039 30 

36,^477 82 

6.604 51 

7.047 11 



H 






68 

22 

6 

22 

2 

28 

5 



3 
12 
11 

56 
39 
60 
67 
20 

8 

7 

15 

33 



31 

8 

25 

18 
73 



37 

14 
6 
19 
59 
31 

37 
14 
24 



1 

25 

66 

4 

2 

8 
39 
62 
33 

7 



$917 25 

213 50 

68 87 

188 27 

11 00 

180 75 

19 50 



18 90 

132 60 

83 00 

747 47 
446 46 
672 11 
260 00 
68 75 

16 46 

31 00 

197 30 

558 00 



27 

10 

2 


317 75 
193 00 


22 
5 

122 


208 00 
15 25 

7.357 50 



273 86 

18 70 

234 00 

255 75 
813 05 



400 07 

87 57 

72 63 

101 44 

897 77 

315 09 

446 49 
126 0() 
222 00 



246 10 
1.606 62 

SM 

157 78 

638 00 

1.184 64 

410 66 

39 65 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued, 



Diitricto. 



Chikaming Tp. 3. 

Chba Tp. 4 

Clare 

CUrkitoa 

CbrkfviUe 



day ton.. 
Gimax... 
Qinton. . . 

Clio 

Coldwater. 



Cdeman 

Coloma 

ColoD 

Columbiaville . 
Comitock 



Concord 

Conklin 

Coiutantme. 
Cooperarille. 
Copeinisb... 



Coral.... 
Corunna. 
Covert.. 
0rofirell. 
Crystal.. 



Cryetal Falls. 
CummincTp. 

Custer 

Dansviile 

Davison 



Dearborn.. 
Decatur — 
Deckerville . 
Deerfield . . 
Detour 



Detroit . . . 
Dewitt . . . 
Dexter. . . . 
Dimondale. 
Dorr 



Douflas.. 
Dowagiac. 
Dryden... 
Dundee . . 
Durand... 



East Grand Rapids. 

East Jordan 

East Lanains 

East Tawas 

Eaton R^ids 



Eau Claire. 
EcoraeTp. 
Ecorse Tp. 
EcomTp. 
EdenviUe.. 



1... 
3... 
12.. 



Edmore 

Edwardsburf. 
Elk Rapids . 

Elkton 

ElkTp. 4fr. 



Counties. 



Berrien.. 
8t. Clair. 
Clare.... 
Oakland. 
Ionia.... 



I.«nawee.... 
Kalamasoo. 
Lenawee. . . . 
Genesee — 

Branch 



Mkiland... 
Berrien.... 
St. Joseph, 



Lapeer. 
Kaiama 



xoo. 



Jackson . . . 
Ottawa.... 
St. Joseph. 
Ottawa.... 
Manistee... 



Montcalm.. 
Shiawassee. 
Van Burcn. 

Sanilac 

Montcalm.. 



Iron .... 
Ogemaw. 
Mason... 
Ingham. 
Genesee. 



Wa>'ne 

Van Buren. 

i^anilac 

Ijcnawee. . . 
Chippewa. . 



Wayne 

Clinton. .. 
Washtenaw 

Eaton 

Allegan 



Allegan.... 

Cass 

lApeer 

Monroe 

Shiawassee. 



Kent 

Charlevoix. 
Ingham. .. 

Iosco 

Eaton .... 



Berrien.. 
Wayne.. 
Wa)!!^. 
Wavne.. 
Midland. 



I 



Montcalm. 

Cass 

.Antrim. . . 
Huron.. . 

i^'anilao. 



n 



103 
79 
420 
131 
122 

92 

115 

187 

217 

1.289 

382 
196 
205 
96 
322 

137 
98 
242 
240 
143 

129 
371 
179 
414 
101 

1.584 

107 

108 

91 

190 

358 
367 
193 
185 
327 

109.231 

110 

221 

97 

102 

138 
1.214 
129 
289 
549 

175 
943 
108 
503 
419 

111 
4ft.S 
305 
230 
90 

256 
107 
513 

2»i2 
90 



ins 
"A 



211 

91 

4t]5 

232 

77 



63 
55 

360 
90 

100 

64 

119 

143 

183 

1.039 

374 
201 
200 
96 
244 

117 
80 
246 
206 
129 

02 
348 
117 
417 

77 

1.250 

88 

69 

90 

159 

287 
335 
179 
149 
298 

70.219 

85 

187 

70 

75 

115 

1.060 

99 

254 

514 

128 
671 
144 
413 1 
350  
I 

92 
290 ' 

23»5 , 

18S I 

61 : 



•§ 

•s 

1 



180 

196 



180 
200 



1 



a V 

a 



I 



170 , 70 
180 I 90 
200 , 89 
200 I 79 
180 , 87 



180 59 
180 1 88 
190 I 93 
200 1 83 
190 , 96 



200 
180 
180 
160 
180 

190 
180 
190 
190 
180 

180 
200 

180 
196 
180 92 

193 87 
180 65 



61 
85 
92 
91 
94 

94 
90 
91 
94 
76 

90 
96 
89 
96 



91 
91 



200 I 99 

200 I 73 
187 I 85 
190 I 77 



95 
95 



200 95 
178 98 
192 I 66 
195 ' 97 
180 I 82 



179 78 
190 95 

188 I 85 

180 83 
200 I 80 

200 I 72 
190 75 

180 I 87 
200 95 

200 I 90 

180 I 90 

200 ' 74 

200 I 8ii 
200 67 I 

IHO I 69 * 

190 81 I 
180 A5 I 

189 95 
200 85 I 
200 TiO I 



"S 




11.600 
1.600 

30.000 
2.000 
5.000 

10,500 

0.500 

20.000 



100.000 

12.000 
10.000 
30.000 
16.000 
10.000 

9.000 

1.600 

25.000 

19,300 

10.000 

8.000 
40.000 

3.000 
32.000 

6.000 

130.000 

1,600 

3.000 

4.000 

10.000 

30.000 
15.000 
15.000 
10.000 
5.000 

5.980.747 

6.000 

20.000 

2.200 

6.500 

7.000 
75.000 
10.000 
20.000 
27.000 

6.000 
34.878 
14.300 
30.000 
35.000 

6.000 
21.000 
12.000 
12.000 

2.000 

9.000 
3.000 

30.000 ! 

15.000 
1.000 



i 

e 

1 

•8 
.s 
3 









$8,000 00 


9,928 09 
450 00 




600 00 
11.750 00 


2.132 86 



150 00 

302 01 

14.000 00 

6.000 00 

1.000 00 
15.650 00 

20.666 66 

2.500 00 
41.000 00 



600 00 



9.000 00 



4.560 00 



13.100 00 
5.000 00 



3,301 35 
18.850 11 
10.612 50 
15.643 15 



4.000 00 
16.00066 



5.000 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



i 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 



1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 



12 



2 
1 
2 
2 



1 
4 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 



§ 

O 



2 
1 

11 
3 

2 

2 
4 
6 
6 
34 

8 
6 
6 
4 
7 

5 
2 
8 
5 
2 

2 

13 

5 

9 

.1 

39 
1 
2 
4 
4 

7 
7 

4 
4 
5 

1.379 
2 
9 
3 
1 

3 

26 

2 

7 

12 

7 

19 

3 

9 

15 

2 

5 
4 
1 

5 

3 

16 

5 

2 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued, 



AsKncftto 

number of months 

taught by all 

(Mchera. 



i 



9 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

38 

10 
9 
18 
10 
16 

10 

io 

10 
9 

9 
10 

9 
20 
18 

35 

9 

9 

10 

20 

20 

19 

9 

9 

10 

210 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 
46 
10 

9 
20 



19 

9 

20 

20 

18 
10 
20 
10 
9 

10 

9 

19 

10 



18 

114 

46 

90 



388 

9 

18 

30 

40 

70 

m 

38 
3»') 
50 

13.790 

18 

70 

28 

9 

27 

247 

20 

63 

120 

50 

167 

24 

90 

ISO 

18 

85 

40 

40 

9 

47 
27 
147 
50 
19 



TotiU wanes of teachen 
for the year. 



17 

9 

110 

30 

18 

18 
36 
57 
60 
323 

80 
54 I 
54 I 
34 I 
61, 

38 j 
18 I 

7ft ! 

^ < 

18 



I 



s 



$540 00 

1.000 00 

1.000 00 

630 00 

675 00 
660 00 
960 00 
900 00 
5.075 00 

900 00 

765 00 

1.060 00 

1.000 00 

792 00 

810 00 

1,26666 

1.275 00 

450 00 

540 00 
1.300 00 

699 93 
1,750 00 

855 00 

4.302 00 
360 00 
540 00 

700 00 
1.400 00 

1,400 00 

1,427 50 

900 00 

800 00 

800 00 

188.550 00 
58.5 00 
950 00 
585 00 
500 00 

720 00 

4.600 00 

700 00 

855 00 

2.000 00 



1.762 50 I 

675 00 
1,525 00 
1.750 00 

1,240 00 

1.000 00 

1.282 00 

600 00 

495 00 

1.000 00 

855 00 

1.989 72 

1,000 00 



1800 00 

333 00 

4.995 88 

1.376 00 

900 00 

765 00 

1.710 00 

2.489 00 

2,975 00 

17.435 43 

3,375 00 
2,475 00 
2.385 00 
1.610 00 
2,268 25 

1.935 00 

900 00 

4.126 00 

1.873 25 

740 00 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



8 



S6OOO 

100 00 

100 00 

70 00 

75 00 
72 22 
95 00 
90 00 
133 55 

90 00 

85 00 

I 58 89 

! 100 00 

; 49 50 

I 81 00 



120 00 
67 10 
50 00 



a 

o 



720 00 


60 00 


5.865 00 


130 00 


1.675 00 


77 44 


4.700 00 


87 50 


270 00 


47 50 


21,121 15 


122 91 


36000 


40 00 


720 00 


60 00 


1,200 00 


70 00 


1.600 00 


70 00 


2.G00 00 


70 00 


3.063 00 


75 13 


1.757 50 


100 00 


1,485 00 


88 89 


2,237 25 


80 00 


1.151.473 14 


155 82 


7()5 00 


65 00 


.3,460 00 


95 00 


1,316 25 


58 SO 


333 00 


55 56 


1.260 00 


80 00 


12.537 00 


100 00 


850 00 


70 00 


2,952 00 


95 00 


5,712 50 


100 00 


2.160 00 




8,458 75 


92 76 


1.025 00 


75 00 


3,885 50 


76 25 


6,925 00 


87 50 


787 50 


68 89 


4.745 00 


100 00 


1.776 50 


64 10 


1;282 00 


60 00 


360 00 


55 00 


2.213 SO 


100 00 


1,170 00 


95 00 


7.473 75 


104 20 


2,200 00 


100 00 


775 00 





147 06 
37 00 

49 05 
45 83 

50 00 

42 50 
47 50 

43 67 
66 25 
53 96 

42 18 

45 83 

44 16 
47 35 
37 02 

60 92 

50 00 
64 27 

43 56 
41 11 

40 00 

51 44 
37 22 

52 22 
30 00 

64 43 
40 00 
40 00 
40 00 

40 00 

37 14 

46 41 

46 25 

41 25 

44 74 

83 50 

42 50 

49 43 

47 00 
37 00 

46 67 

50 75 

42 60 

46 85 

47 60 

43 20 
60 65 

42 70 

43 17 

46 13 

43 75 
55 82 

44 41 
32 05 
40 00 

47 08 

43 33 
50 84 

44 00 
40 79 



111 



$800 00 

873 00 

5.095 88 

2,375 00 

1.530 00 

1.440 00 
2.360 00 
3.439 00 
3.875 00 
22.510 43 

4.275 00 
3.240 00 
3.445 00 
2,610 00 
3.050 25 

2.745 00 
900 00 

5.325 00 
3. US 25 
1.190 00 

1.260 00 
7.165 00 
2,374 93 
6.450 00 
1.125 00 

25.423 15 

720 00 

1,260 00 

1.900 00 
3,000 00 

4.000 00 
4.490 50 
2,657 60 
2.285 00 
3.037 25 

1.340.023 14 

* 1,350 00 

4.410 00 

1.901 25 
833 00 

1.980 00 
17,137 00 
1.650 00 
3.807 00 
7,712 60 

2.160 00 
10,221 25 
1,700 00 
5.410 50 
8.676 00 

2,027 50 

6.746 00 
3.058 60 
1,882 00 

855 00 

3.213 50 
2.026 00 
9.463 47 
3.200 00 
776 00 



1 

•s 



I 



$972 15 
1.042 92 
8.495 01 
3.023 96 
2.939 91 

6.670 12 
3,462 55 
5.311 51 
5.542 61 

33.961 40 

5.337 19 
4,059 48 
5,493 34 
3.684 63 
5,174 42 

3.639 42 
1.240 67 
7.972 83 
5.917 64 
7.134 09 

1.820 74 
11.114 18 

3.187 32 
18.867 86 

4.184 60 

47.523 20 

946 02 

1.472 45 

2.671 30 
3.812 89 



99 
67 



6.294 
4,003 60 
2.916 64 
4.562 69 



2,229,627 69 
2,094 27 
5,578 79 
2.365 58 
1.914 95 

2.511 13 

25.962 51 

3.331 13 

5.215 54 

14.464 18 

3.301 35 
16,244 38 
13.593 39 

8.633 68 
11,347 79 

2.750 34 
9,554 00 
4,168 35 
3,670 41 
1,106 92 

4.102 99 

2,535 14 

12.759 01 

4,673 78 

907 20 



o 
o 
a 



H 



a 



1 
49 
28 
12 

16 
10 
47 
41 
60 

12 
28 
22 
22 
7 

32 
4 

30 

48 

6 

13 
32 
10 
45 
15 



16 
34 

16 
37 
26 
18 



301 
11 
44 
13 

8 

6 
63 
14 
27 
24 

6 
25 

6 
12 

66 

30 



24 
24 
16 
26 
1 



$15 00 

327 66 

293 88 

69 00 

138 00 
152 16 
474 05 
306 15 
1.450 50 

96 50 
419 88 
178 88 
138 25 

72 00 

278 33 

5100 

387 00 

67101 



89 59 
537 60 

60 75 
474 26 

82 63 



93 20 
426 45 

17100 
450 68 
271 55 
106 50 



97 80 
684 03 
106 00 

70 50 



487 60 

87 20 

401 SO 

352 38 

34 00 
53 37 

35 10 
91 SO 

870 71 

211 00 

"29 89 



147 25 
181 70 
220 09 
318 45 
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DiBtricU. 



Elm Hall 

Elm River Tp. 

EUe 

&tipire 

Eiouutba 



EflBezviUe... 

Estey 

Ev»rt 

Fairgrove. . . 
T^ Haven. 

FVdmouth... 
fknainston. 

Fknrell 

Fennville... 
Fenton 



Fife Lake 

Filion 

FillmoroTp. 1. 
Fillmore Tp. 2 
Flat Rock .... 



Flint 

Flushing 

FtorcBtTp.... 
Forest Grove. 
Forestville. . . 



ForsjlhTp. 

Fostoria 

Fowlenille. . 
Frankfort... 
Frceport 



Fremont . 
Frontier. . , 
Fruitport. 
(la^town. 
Gaines — 



Galesburg... 

Galien 

Garfield Tp. 

Gaylord 

Gladstone... 



Gladwin 

Gobleville . . . 
Graafflrhap . . 
Grand Hlanc. 
Grand Haven 



Grand Junction 
Grand Ledge.. . 
Grand Rapids. . 
Gnndville 

Grant 



Crrass liUce . 
Grattan... 
Grayling. . . 
Green Tp. 



Counties. 



Gratiot. . . 
Houghton 
Clinton. . . 
Leelanau. 
Delta.... 



.Tarkiion . , 
Kent . . . 
Craw ford , 
\l|»ena. 
Greenville ' Montralm 



Bay 

Gladwin. 
Osceola.. 
Tuscola.. 
St. Clair. 



Missaukee 
Oakland.. 

Clare 

AUegan... 
Genesee . . 



Grand Traverse. 

Huron 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Wayne 



Genesee . . . 
(icnesee . . . 
Chcbovgan. 
Ottawa... 
^'anilac — 



Marquette 
Tuscola . . . 
Livingston. 
Hen lie . . . 
Harry 



Now avgo . 
HiUsciale. 
Mtiskrgun. 
Tuj««)la... 
(icnt'»ec . 



Kalamaaoo. 

Hcrrien.. .. 
Clarp 

OtNTgO . . . 

Delta 

Gladw in — 
Van Hurcn. 
Allegan . . . 
GrnojtM' ... 
Ottawa . . . 

Van Huron. 

1-^ton 

Kent 

Kent 

Ncwa.vgo.. , 



i«5 






Grindstone City . . . 

GnMselsle 

Grosse Point Tp. 1. 

Hadley 

Hale 



Huron . 
WavTie 
Wa\ne. 
lApecr. 
Iosco .. 



89 

237 

201 

214 

4.196 

512 
86 
437 
124 
134 

188 
153 
214 
218 
504 

132 
100 
131 
192 
116 

6.637 

189 

371 

8<) 

94 

561 
101 
210 
590 
135 

530 
88 
127 
193 
104 

175 
1 143 

83 
, 498 
I 1.297 

! 285 

l»-.7 

, 134 

' 135 

1.039 

' 92 

I f.74 

29. '120 

329 

158 

I 207 

' 90 

602 

2.>2 

I 929 

152 
2i<0 
3^ 
104 
142 



•31 « 



II 






76 

206 

185 

192 

2.943 

102 

73 

369 

107 

65 

176 
139 
214 
164 
503 

107 
62 
94 

118 
94 

4.672 

171 

323 

77 

86 

471 
82 
175 
568 
128 

491 
84 

10«^ 
83 
95 

154 
114 

67 

1.108 

232 

130 

87 

113 

1.192 

68 

543 

16.02<) 

310 

107 

187 
65 
iSl 
205 
690 

119 
172 
173 
95 
112 



«0 

4 



180 
200 
190 
152 
200 

200 
180 
200 
200 
200 

180 
200 
180 
180 
200 

180 
200 
180 
180 
200 

200 
200 

\m 

180 
143 

191 
200 
200 
192 
180 

200 
180 
200 
200 
200 

180 
180 
180 
190 

198 

200 
176 
IHO 
200 
200 

179 
185 
200 
200 
190 

200 
180 
200 
ItH) 
200 

200 
200 
200 
190 
180 



I 



i 



72 
72 
96 
75 
04 

96 
65 
93 
87 
79 

63 
78 
71 
95 
96 

87 
56 
77 
82 
89 

93 
92 

58 
84 
67 

78 
80 
94 
76 
95 

79 
95 
88 
72 
91 

95 
79 

r.2 

88 
9ti 

79 

88 
»> 
85 
98 

74 

77 
80 
7») 
77 

93 
t« 
<r2 
80 
92 

80  
66 ' 
71 ! 
93 I 
78 



-s 



13.000 

7.000 

20.000 

6.500 

271.000 

10.000 
1.400 

30.000 
4.500 
2.000 

3.000 
6,000 

15.000 
8.000 

65.000 

5.000 
1.300 
2.000 
2.600 
1.600 

400.000 

15.000 

9.700 

2.000 

1.200 

50.060 

3.600 

20.000 

33.000 

7.000 

35.000 
3.000 
2,400 
6.000 



i 



1 

1 

o 
H 



12.400 00 
7.000 00 



86.000 00 
1.000 00 



1.500 00 
1.200 00 



850 00 



8.000 00 



95 50 



176.000 00 



13 93 
45 23 

33.514 00 



6.000 00 

20.000 00 

700 00 



15.000 

5.000 

1.500 

20.000 

55.000 



21.000 

15.000 

2.000 

7,000 > 

90.000 

2.600 

25.000 

2.264,800 

25.000 

5.000 

1.500 

1.400 

18.000 



4.000 00 
22.500 00 

15.000 00 
8.000 00 



75.000 

8.000 

14.000 

34.975 

3.500 

2.500 



I 



1.600 00 
30.000 00 



1.000 00 

508.000 00 

15.000 00 

600 00 



2.000 00 
18.56660 

4.400 00 

28.000 00 

400 00 



Number 

of 

teadiera 

emplayod. 



8 



1 
1 
2 
2 
7 

1 
1 
2 
1 



1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 



5 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 ! 



4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
3 

1 I 
2 
32 



I 

o 



1 
6 
5 
6 
65 

4 
1 

8 
3 
2 

4 
4 
4 

4 
14 

2 
1 
2 
2 
4 

100 

4 

13 

1 

1 

16 
2 
(i 

13 
3 

13 
2 

2 
2 
2 

5 

4 

2 

12 

22 

6 
4 
2 
I 
32 

1 
14 

457 
6 
2 

8 
1 

11 
7 

23 

2 
4 
5 
2 
2 
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TABLE XVI.— CofUtnued. 



Aggregaie 

number of mooUiB 

Uugbt by all 

teachen. 



8 



9 
10 
19 

8 
70 

10 



20 

10 



6 
10 
18 

9 
20 



10 

9 

io 

50 
20 
10 

9 
7 

10 
10 
20 
10 

18 

20 
9 
10 
10 
10 

32 

9 

9 

10 

20 

10 

14 

20 
30 

9 

19 

320 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 
10 

9 
9 



9 
§ 



9 

60 

48 

45 

650 

40 
9 

80 
30 
20 

26 
40 
30 
30 
140 

18 

3 

9 

18 

40 

1.000 

40 

95 

9 

7 

137 
20 
60 

130 
27 

130 
18 
20 
20 
20 

35 

27 

9 

103 

220 

60 
31 
18 
10 
320 

9 

133 

4.570 

60 

19 

70 

9 

106 

56 
220 

20 
40 
50 
10 
18 



Total wagM of teaefaers 
f6r the year. 



1540 00 

1,000 00 

1.390 00 

758 25 

8.284 50 

850 00 

360 00 

2.000 00 

700 00 



412 50 
750 00 

1.215 00 
900 00 

2.400 00 

630 00 
600 00 
540 00 



800 00 

7,100 00 

1.725 00 

975 00 

405 00 

574 00 

1,500 00 
600 00 
1.450 00 
1.300 00 
1.215 00 

1.703 00 
495 00 
700 00 
650 00 
750 00 

1.909 05 

774 99 

440 00 

1.100 00 

2,200 00 

800 00 
1.112 50 



1.060 00 
3.200 00 

495 00 

2.200 00 

49.900 00 

900 00 

712 50 

900 00 

650 00 

1.100 00 



1*400 00 

800 00 
1,000 00 



700 00 
650 00 



8 
§ 



1301 50 
3.250 00 
2.185 00 

2.074 50 
32.753 67 

2,150 00 

360 00 

4,202 50 

1.200 00 

1.075 00 

1.156 50 
1.550 00 
1.530 00 
1.755 00 
7.053 13 

810 00 
105 00 
'360 00 
873 00 
1.850 00 

57.503 53 

1.650 00 

3,390 00 

315 00 

215 00 

7.370 00 
750 00 
2.850 00 
6,175 00 
1,215 00 

5.525 07 
720 00 
850 00 
685 00 
750 00 

1.642 50 

1.282 50 

340 00 

5.544 84 

11.925 00 

2.500 00 

1.385 00 

945 00 

450 00 

15.347 50 

405 00« 
6.825 00 
357.055 87r 
2,525 00. 

855 00^ 

2.750 00 

360 00 

5.190 00 

1.960 00 

10.731 00 

850 00 

2.025 00 

2.564 90 

760 00 

765 00 



Average 

moDthly wages 

<A teachers. 



i 



160 00 

100 00 

73 16 

94 78 

118 35 

85 00 

40 00 

100 00 

70 00 



68 75 

75 00 

67 50 

100 00 

120 00 

70 00 
60 00 
60 00 



80 00 

142 00 
86 25 
97 50 
55 00 
82 00 

150 00 
60 00 
72 50 

130 00 
67 50 

85 00 
55 00 
70 00 
65 00 
75 00 

59 66 

86 11 
48 89 

110 00 
110 00 

80 00 
79 46 



52 50 
106 66 

55 00 

115 78 

155 93 

90 00 

79 17 

90 00 

72 22 

110 00 



140 00 

80 00 
100 00 



77 78 
72 22 



8 

i 



133 50 
54 16 

45 52 

46 10 
50 39 

53 75 
40 00 

52 53 
40 00 

53 75 

44 48 

38 75 

42 50 
48 75 

50 37 

45 00 
35 00 
40 00 
48 50 

46 25 

57 50 

43 12 
35 68 
35 00 
30 71 

53 79 
37 50 

47 50 
47 46 

45 00 

42 50 

40 00 
42 50 

34 25 
37 50 

46 92 

47 50 
37 78 

53 83 

54 18 

41 66 

44 67 
52 50 

45 00 

47 96 

45 00 

51 31 
78 33 

42 08 
45 00 

39 28 

40 00 

48 96 

35 00 
48 70 

42 50 

50 62 

51 30 
82 10 
42 50 



•^ 



lis 



1841 50 

4.250 00 

3,575 00 

2.832 75 

41.038 17 

3.000 00 
720 00 
6.202 50 
1.900 00 
1.075 00 

1,569 00 
2.300 00 
2.745 00 
2.655 00 
9.453 13 

1,440 00 
705 00 
900 00 
873 00 

2.650 00 

64.603 53 

3.375 00 

4.365 00 

810 00 

789 00 

8.870 00 
1.350 00 
4.300 00 
7.475 00 
2.430 00 

7.225 07 
1.215 00 

1.550 00 
1,335 00 
1.500 00 

3.551 55 
2,057 49 

7B0 00 

6,644 84 

14.125 00 

3.300 00 

2.497 50 

945 00 

1.500 00 

18.547 50 

900 00 

9.025 00 

407.855 87 

3.425 00 

1.567 50 

I 3,650 OO: 
1 1.010 00 
[6.290 00 
U.960 00 
12.131 00^ 



1.650 001 
3.02SOOJ 
2.664 90 
1,460 00 
1.415 00. 



11 



i 



3 

O 

H 



11.090 18 
8.304 66 
5.175 12 
3.806 59 

61,997 81 

5.984 84 
1.542 76 
10.535 24 
2.304 25 
1.166 51 

2.252 09 
3.290 69 
3.783 82 
4.284 25 
12.857 96 

1,987 72 
953 20 
1.209 38 
1.524 96 
3.297 14 

122,474 72 
4.865 65 
5.467 29 
1.042 90 
1.084 62 

21.298 02 
2,087 72 
5.700 58 

11,370 52 
3.588 52 

31,788 00 
2.137 42 
2.393 55 
1.667 00 
2.414 18 

4.665 08 
2.482 59 
1.621 96 
9.905 23 
21,523 33 

5.700 70 
3.516 06 
1.223 31 
3.220 64 
27.906 57 

1.202 27 

13.202 62 

945.923 19 

19,054 69 

2.192 11 

5.038 06 
1.145 45 

10.814 93 
4.063 06 

19.331 06 



r 



2.704 73 
4.007 38 
6.837 48 
1.914 28 
2,014 19 



2 
20 

8 
23 
85 



3 

6 

27 



8 

I 



ft 



7ei 


t- 


9 


$49 50 


37 

5 

37 


347 60 

47 00 

855 89 






40 
19 


299 00 
139 15 



4 32 

372 50 

64 90 

197 71 

1.210 20 

72 42 



356 41 



112 


2,119 10 


50 


615 60 


4 










1 




19 


114 75 


47 


597 50 


17 


110 00 


13 


184 00 


46 


492 66 


22 


119 00 


1 


15 50 


6 


46 00 


36 


309 44 


31 


305 70 


14 


187 75 


33 


224 00 


4 

20 




363 96 


37 


287 00 


17 




16 


165 50 


31 


507 94 


4 


17 57 


55 


709 51 


82 


2.728 66 


19 


370 00 


11 


17100 




>•• 


35 


348 00 


2 


425 


7 






38 


85840 


10 










25 


246 60 


9 


45 00 
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TABLE XVL.— Continued. 



Diatricla. 



Halfway 

Hamilton — 

Hamtramck 

HamtramckTp. 3. 
Hamtnmck Tp. 5 . 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Harbor Beach 

Harbor Springs 

Harrietta 



Harriaoo... 
HarrisviUe. 

Hart 

Hartford.. 
Haalett.... 



Hastings 

HcmaUteTp.. 

Heraey 

Heqwria 

Highland Park 

Hillinan 

Hilbdale 

Holland 

Holland Tp. 3. 
Holland Tp. 4. 



Counties. 



Macomb. 
AUegan.. 
Wayne.. 
Wayne.. 
Wayne.. 



Houghton 
Jackson . . 

Huron 

(^nmet. . . 
Wexford . 



Clare 

Alcona 

Oceana 

Van Buren. 
Ingham . . . 



Barry 

Iron 

Osceola. . . 
Newaygo . 
Wayne.,, 



Holland Tp. 5 Ottawa. 

Holland Tp. 9 [ Ottawa. 



McMitmorency . 

HUlsdale 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

OtUwa 



Holland Tp. 11 fr.. 
Holly. 



OtUwa. . 

Oakland. 

Holt ' Ingham. 



Holton Muskegon 

Homer Calhoun . . 

Honor I Ikniie . . . 

Hortoo j Jackfion . 

Houghton ' Houghton 



Howard City j Montcalm . 

Howell  Liviogslon 

Hubbard lioke \ Al|>ena. . 

Hubbardston i Ionia 

Hudson lienawcc . . 



Hudaonrille I Ottawa 

Hume Tp. 1 ; Huron 



Imiay City 

Ionia 

Iron Mountain 



lA|)cer.. . 

Ionia 

Dickinson. 



6 



Is 



Iron River ! Iron 

Ironwood Gogebic . . . 

Ishpeming Maitiuettc 

Ithaca ' Gratiot.... 

Jackson Jackson . . . 



I 

Jamestown ' Ottawa 

Jennings j Minaukee 

Jerome Hillsdale. . . 

JooesviUe HiUsdale... 

Kalamasoo Kalamasoo . 

Kalkaska < Kalkaska.. 

Kendall ' Van Buren 

KentCity ' Kat 

Kilim i nnh j Huron 

Kiade J Honn 



139 
134 
1.23S 
139 
281 

2.639 
108 
495 
883 
139 

272 
178 
499 
3»5 
86 

903 
260 
124 
155 
875 

288 
1.372 
3.064 

129 
U 

121 
142 
94 
416 
IIG 

101 

22t^ 

278 

70 

2.707 

:«)2 
537 
311 

i:» 

562 

198 
7ti 

331 
1.2(>4 
3.299 

8<X) 
4.013 
3.950 

504 

6.888 

131 

353 

87 

334 

8.739 

362 
58 
Itil 
201 
174 



1*1 

•83 J 
2; 



53 
92 

682 
91 

159 

1.513 

90 

351 

468 

119 

219 
154 
432 
287 
68 

925 
255 
105 
153 
536 

237 

1.225 

2.192 

95 

42 

99 
113 

69 
321 

98 

106 

161 

238 

59 

1.824 

309 
523 
1K2 
103 
446 

168 

♦il 

2li.'> 

80« 

2.f>K3 



no4 

2.(i3S 

3.ia3 

473 
4,281 

M 

348 

62 

287 

0.293 

366 
50 
142 
125 
162 



8 

•a 

J8 



200 
180 
200 
200 
200 

197 
200 
200 
190 



I 



180 
190 
180 
180 

195 
200 
186 
180 
200 

180 
190 
187 
200 
200 

180 
200 
183 
200 
180 

ISO 
180 
180 
190 
200 

190 
200 
200 
180 
190 

180 
192 
200 
200 
190 

195 
200 
185 
\^ 
191 

180 
190 
180 
200 
183 

180 
180 
180 
180 
200 



70 
78 
92 
80 
75 

97 
91 

88 

82 



180 , 86 



180 ' 85 



78 
95 
88 
87 

96 
67 
93 
80 
79 

80 
96 
96 
87 
90 

60 
75 
81 
96 
75 

65 
97 
88 
89 
81 

82 

88 ; 

59 
92 
97 ' 

80 I 
57 ' 

94 . 
97, 

95 t 

87 I 
94 ' 

87 

®^ I 

96 ' 

92  

78  
87 
87 ' 

04| 

74 . 

84 

93  
58 
69 



S3.200 
7.000 

60.000 
2.500 

16,300 

206.687 

6.000 

30.000 

20.000 

4.000 

3.000 
5.000 
2.500 
15.000 
9.000 

65.000 

30.000 

5.000 

6.000 

60.000 

3.000 

160.000 

180.000 

3.000 

2.000 

2.500 
10.000 

2,500 
18.500 

3.000 

2.000 

12.000 

5.400 

5.000 

225.000 

5.000 

35.600 

3.500 

4.500 

27.500 

10.000 
1.500 

20.000 
100.000 
300.000 

50.000 
2ii5.000 
350.000 

35.000 
500.000 

4.500 
11.000 

8.000 

30.000 

784.316 

25.000 
1.000 
8.600 
2.000 
2.000 



% 



.a 
3 

o 
H 



$143 76 

3.000 00 

27.000 00 

660 00 

14.300 00 

27,000 00 



11.000 00 
6.000 00 








4.000 00 
600 00 


6.000 00 




63.850 00 


49.278 93 
30.000 00 




350 00 

6.000 00 

685 24 






2.400 00 

1.100 00 

150 00 

47.500 00 



I 



7.200 00 

4.66606 
11.278 27 
31.000 00 

53.900 00 

65.000 00 

t».000 00 

6,108 94 

130.000 00 



4.649 67 

273.66660 

1.000 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



i 



24 

2 



« 

a 

o 



1.207 77 



1 

i 



2 
1 

15 
3 
4 

34 

4 

10 

13 

3 

2 
3 
14 
9 
2 

23 
9 
4 
6 

19 

6 

31 

50 

1 

1 

2 
2 

9 
3 

1 
8 
5 
3 
65 

8 

18 

5 

2 

15 



8 
30 
05 

19 
09 
74 
17 
112 

2 
8 
2 
8 
188 

10 
2 
4 

3 
1 
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TABLE XWl— Continued. 



Aggregate 

number of montba 

(aught by all 

teachers. 



6 

« 



9 
10 

io 

60 
10 
10 
19 
9 

27 
9 

38 
9 
9 

40 

10 

9 

9 

10 

18 
38 
40 
10 
9 



10 

18 

10 

9 

9 
9 

18 
9 

90 

10 
10 

9 
29 

9 
10 
10 
30 

48 

37 
70 

104 
19 

110 

9 

10 

9 

10 

228 

18 

io 



i 

§ 



10 

9 

130 

20 

37 

306 

40 

100 

124 

27 

15 
27 
114 
81 
18 

230 
80 
38 
46 

134 

45 

295 

500 

10 

10 

18 
20 

"w 

18 

9 

72 

36 

29 

510 

7G 

180 

48 

18 

142 

18 

""78* 
300 
617 

189 
690 
703 
162 
1.064 

18 
76 
18 
80 
1.538 

90 
18 
28 
18 
10 






Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 



S 



IS 40 

1.250 00 

"'675 00' 

6.913 75 

700 00 

1.100 00 

2.250 00 

675 00 

1.510 00 
675 00 

2.450 95 
800 00 
540 00 

4.100 00 

1.100 00 

700 00 

* 810 00 

1.450 00 

855 00 

3.950 00 

3.400 00 

050 00 

54000 



700 00 

810 00 

1.000 00 

540 00 

540 00 

900 00 

1,382 00 

900 00 

10,388 50 

1,000 00 
1,400 00 



585 00 
2.800 00 

720 00 

650 00 

1.000 00 

3.960 00 

7.715 00 

3.196 25 
8.500 00 

12,950 00 
1.435 00 

14.500 00 

585 00 
900 00 
540 00 
925 00 
25.265 53 

1.650 00 

""soooo 



700 00 



§ 



11.000 00 

450 00 

7.200 00 

1.125 00 

1.370 00 

17.165 00 
1.575 00 
5.025 00 
6.785 00 
1.350 00 

615 00 
1.282 50 
5.447 22 
3.805 00 

720 00 

14.413 30 
4.642 50 
1.615 00 
1.937 00 
8.557 50 

1.495 00 

14.800 24 

26,429 17 

425 00 

350 00 

702 00 
775 00 



4.171 88 
621 25 

405 00 

4.075 00 

1.542 50 

1.176 00 

30.318 17 

3.519 75 
8.207 50 
2.220 00 
810 00 
7.014 25 

630 00 



3.360 00 
16.205 88 
37.320 54 

9.G83 00 
39.906 08 
44.654 87 

7.307 50 
66.789 27 

630 00 
3,681 25 

720 00 

3.800 00 

105,931 00 

4,120 00 
675 00 

1.182 00 
927 00 
450 00 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



i 



160 00 
125 00 



67 50 

115 23 

70 00 

110 00 

118 42 

75 00 

56 93 
75 00 

64 73 
88 89 
60 00 

102 50 
110 00 

77 78 

90 00 

145 00 

47 50 

103 95 
85 00 

65 00 
60 00 



70 00 

45 00 

100 00 

60 00 

60 00 
100 00 

76 78 
100 00 
115 43 

100 00 
140 00 



65 00 
96 55 

80 00 

65 00 

100 00 

131 66 

160 73 

86 38 
121 42 
124 52 

75 55 
131 82 

65 00 
90 00 
60 00 
02 50 
110 81 

01 67 

"88*80 " 

7666 



s 

§ 



1100 00 
50 00 

55 37 

56 25 

37 02 

55 73 

39 37 
50 25 
54 72 
50 00 

4100 
47 50 
52 16 
46 97 

40 00 

62 67 
58 03 
42 50 
42 11 

63 86 

33 22 
50 17 
52 80 
42 50 
35 00 

42 89 

38 75 



46 34 

34 51 

45 00 

56 60 
42 84 
40 55 
59 44 

46 31 

45 59 

46 25 
45 00 
49 49 

35 00 



43 07 
54 01 

60 48 

61 23 
57 83 
63 52 
45 10 

62 77 

35 00 
48 43 
40 00 
47 50 
68 87 

45 78 
37 50 
42 21 
5150 
45 00 



i'' 



73 

agg 



I 



$1,000 00 

990 00 

8.450 00 

1,125 00 

2.045 00 

24.078 75 
2.275 00 
6.125 00 
9.035 00 
2.025 00 

2,125 00 
1.967 50 
7,907 17 
4.605 00 
1,260 00 

18.513 30 
5.742 60 
2.315 00 
2.747 00 

10.007 50 

2.350 00 
18.750 24 
29.829 17 

1.075 00 
890 00 

792 00 
1.475 00 

810 00 
5,171 88 
1,161 25 

945 00 
4,975 00 
2.924 50 

2.076 00 
40.706 67 

4.519 75 
9,607 50 
2.220 00 
1.395 00 
0,814 25 

1.350 00 
660 00 

4.360 00 
20.155 88 
45,035 54 

12,879 25 
48.406 08 
57.604 87 
8.742 50 
81.289 27 

1.215 00 
4.581 26 
1.200 00 
4.725 00 
131.196 53 

5.770 00 
675 00 

1.962 00 
927 00 

1.160 OQl 



i 

•s' 

I 

a 

o 
H 



11.290 50 
1.553 05 

13.318 27 
1.524 73 
4.027 43 

68.704 37 
3.204 12 
0.796 56 

11.068 55 
2.465 66 

2.604 71 
2.270 82 
13.329 59 
8,281 75 
1.742 60 

26,000 28 

•11,710 82 

3,078 44 

3,785 10 

63.609 36 

3.775 26 

30,660 90 

70.642 64 

1.619 90 

1.093 66 

1.222 15 
2.360 69 
1.055 93 
6.446 84 
1.836 86 

1.144 27 
6.636 60 
5.566 09 
2,585 66 
73.212 06 

6.539 66 

14.562 31 

2.968 94 

1.787 06 

12.409 72 

9,942 60 
84106 

7.210 72 
33.016 76 
86.689 00 

20.788 99 
96.171 28 
99.664 00 
12,921 75 
132,680 41 

2,257 96 
6.974 46 
2.680 79 
6,121 05 
231,971 69 

8,217 87 
778 82 
2.621 41 
1.216 26 
1.499 06 



I 

§ 

a 

"5 
It 

2 



5 
1 

11 
8 
3 

18 

36 

12 

6 

3 

16 
18 
68 
65 
6 

87 



11 
18 
10 

2 
107 



6 

34 

8 

1 

14 
17 
13 

6 

20 
80 



17 

67 

12 
1 

46 

125 

20 

3 

7 



76 
97 

18 



2 
44 

118 

13 



5 

4 



I 

a 
•3 



•a 3 



120 19 
3 01 

25 33 
1 20 

14 20 

792 80 
361 50 
106 25 
.64 85 
500 

26 50 
30 00 

621 65 

1,016 35 

60 86 

1.818 48 



67 75 
136 25 
143 ffi 



1.485 90 
122 63 



433 70 
7150 



806 39 
68 50 
96 50 

293 75 

210 00 
1,106 50 



106 50 
746 80 

76 85 



633 20 
1.636 30 



50 00 
203 50 



831 17 
1.506 10 

159 16 



12 00 

339 25 

2,309 20 

178 50 



809 22 

3 19 

10 50 
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TABLE XYl.'-Continued, 



Districts. 



Kihgsley 

Kinffston — 
KochvUleTp. 
liftingaburg . . 
Lake Ann.... 



Off. 



Lake City... 
Ijtke I jnden , 
Lake Odessa, 

[.akeview 

L'Anse*. 



Laniinff.. 
Lapeer . . 
I.Awrence. 
Lawton... 
Lennon... 



*Lenox.. 
Leonard. 
LeRoy.. 
Leslie.. . 
Levering. 



Lexington — 
Lincoln Tp. 2. 
Lincoln Tp. 4 . 

Linden 

Lisbon 



Litchfield. . 
Lowell . . 

Lucas 

Ludingion. 
Luther 



Lyons 

Mackinac Island. 
Mackinaw City.. 
Macomb Tp. 2 fr. 
Mancelona 



Manchester . . 

Manistee 

Manistique.. .. 

Manton 

Maple Rapids. 



Marcellus 

Marine City 

Marion 

Marion Tp. 4 fr. 
Marietta 



Marauette . . 
Mankiall.... 

Martin 

Maryiville.. 
Mason 



MaK»viIleTp.. 
Matchwood Tp. 

Mattawan 

Ma: 



ayville. 
cBaia.. 



I Counties. 



Grand Traverse. 

Tuscda 

Saginaw 

Shiawai 
Beniie 



Missaukee. 
Houghton , 

Ionia 

Montcalm. 
Baraga 



Ingham . . . 

Lapeer 

Van Buren. 
Van Burai . 
Shiawassee. 



Macomb. 
Oakland. 
Osceola . 
Ingham. 
Emmet.. 



Sanilac. 
Hurm... 
Berrien.. 
Genesee . 
Ottawa. 



Hillsdale.. 

Kent 

Missaukee, 

Mason 

Lake 



Ionia 

Mackinac. 
C'hcl)oygan . 
Macomb. . . 
Antrim 



Washtenaw 
Manistee . 
Schoolcraft . 
Wexford... 
Clinton. . . , 



Cass.... 
St Clair. 
Osceola.. 
Sanilac. 
Sanilac. 



Marquette. 
Calhoun. .. 
AUecan... 
St. Clair... 
In^am . . . 



Delta 

Ontonagon. 
Van Buren. 
Tuseob.... 
MiMokee. 






206 
143 
114 
139 
89 

286 
1.894 
324 
308 
653 

6.061 

657 

197 

238 

94 



131 

165 
245 
117 

143 

88 

121 

146 

96 

153 
483 
130 
2.902 
240 

165 
184 
209 
101 
488 

295 

3.943 

1.469 

368 

132 

220 

1.066 

253 

82 

311 

3.307 
942 
118 
127 
385 

666 
168 
212 
217 
2S7 



II 



I 



8 

111 



184 
120 

65 
139 

80 

286 
718 
283 
273 
520 

4.874 

594 

163 

203 

74 



101 
134 
203 
108 

112 
74 

68 

138 

80 

135 
436 
111 
1,751 
188 

144 

137 

172 

31 

557 

278 
2.146 
997 
392 
109 

198 
658 
222 
73 
282 

2,263 

739 

111 

71 

399 

494 
125 
164 
175 
340 



180 
200 
180 
198 
180 

180 
196 
187 
190 
200 

190 
197 
180 
180 
200 



200 
180 
200 
180 

200 
200 
160 
200 
180 

180 
200 
180 
190 
190 

180 
180 
200 
180 
180 

200 
200 
200 
180 
190 

178 
200 
190 
200 58 
200 95 



S 



o 






67 
80 
69 
92 
62 

84 
89 
95 
93 
90 

96 
93 
93 
97 
75 



73 
87 
89 
85 

86 
66 
74 
88 
67 

94 
77 
73 
95 
90 

92 
83 
73 
65 
71 

86 
96 
95 
82 



93 ! 
93 
89 I 









(3 



t 



17.000 
7,000 
1.600 
5.000 
4.000 

17,000 
35.000 
15.000 
3.000 
44.951 

289.055 

30.000 

10,000 

13.000 

2,000 



200 
200 
180 
190 
200 

183 
180 
180 
200 
180 



84 
95 
76 
74 
94 

85 ; 

74 
96 
68 



5.000 

5,000 

18,000 

3,000 

10.000 
1.200 
4,000 
7.000 
3,000 

10.000 

18.000 

1.400 

275.000 

15.500 

3.000 
10.000 

6.500 

750 

27,337 

2.000 

140.000 

80.000 

25.000 

3.000 

18,600 

60.000 

9.300 

2.000 

20.000 

298.250 
125.000 

15.000 
1.000 

35.000 

61.600 
12.000 

6.500 
11.000 

6.000 



i 



.9 



1300 00 
1,585 62 



6,701 29 



17.000 00 
50,000 00 



3,000 00 



1,000 00 



27.000 00 
A.OOOOO 



5.000 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



S 



8.000 00 
152 16 
511 67 

5.500 00 

70.000 00 
2.000 00 
7.300 00 

13.750 00 

19.255 84 
2,000 00 



1 
1 
1 
2 



1 
4 

2 
3 
8 

7 
2 
1 
2 
1 



1 
2 
2 
1 



2 



2 
1 
1 
4 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

1 
5 
3 
1 
1 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 

7 
3 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



8 
§ 



4 

2 
1 
3 
2 

8 

28 

9 

5 

13 

117 

17 

8 

5 

3 



2 
4 
7 
3 

4 

2 
3 
3 
2 

5 
16 

1 
50 

4 

5 
3 
2 



14 

11 
70 
29 
11 
3 

7 
15 
7 
1 


56 

27 

3 

1 

18 

15 
6 
7 
4 
8 



^Included in Richmond. 
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TABLE XYl—CarUintted, 



number ofmoathi 

taught by all 

teachers 


Total wagoa of tflachen 
for the year. 


Arenge 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 




i 

•8 
1 

1 


Nmnber of non-resident 
pupils. 


s 


 

8 


^ 


Si 


^ 


i 


^ 




9 

10 

9 


36 
20 
9 
30 
18 

54 

268 
85 
47 

120 

1.111 

160 

63 

45 

14 


tooooo 

500 00 

405 00 

1.2S0 00 

810 00 
4.700 00 
1.575 00 
2.375 00 
2.050 00 

8.200 00 
2.250 00 

900 00 
1.650 00 

360 00 


11.575 00 

750 00 

342 00 

1.325 00 

900 00 

2.570 05 
16.314 52 
3.662 25 
1.895 25 
6,200 00 

59,566 81 

9.150 00 

3,060 00 

1,912 50 

632 00 


$100 00 
50 00 
55 00 
62 50 

90 00 
117 50 
82 89 
8189 
98 33 

122 38 

112 50 

100 00 

01 66 

60 00 


$43 75 

37 50 

38 00 

44 16 
50 00 

47 59 
60 88 
43 08 
40 32 
5167 

53 61 

54 14 

48 57 
42 50 

45 14 


$2,475 00 

1.250 00 

837 00 

2.575 00 

900 00 

3.380 05 
21.014 52 
5.287 25 
4.270 25 
9.150 00 

67.765 81 

11.400 00 

3.960 00 

3.662 60 

992 00 


$8,288 24 
2.010 46 
1,018 86 
3.621 06 
1.139 96 

5.104 88 

33.005 57 

6.757 75 

5,835 88 

13,460 94 

190,234 50 

15,816 62 

4,971 12 

5,947 24 

1,245 72 


8 
9 


$69 70 
66 75 


20 


20 


247 00 


9 
40 
19 
29 
30 


18 

8 

45 

55 


40 00 
840 00 
670 08 
522 70 


67 
20 

9 
18 

6 


110 
56 
46 
47 
15 


1.168 12 
869 60 
688 67 
8.13 50 
120 89 


10 


20 
28 
70 
27 

36 
10 
16 
30 
18 

27 

149 

9 

475 

38 

36 
27 
20 


666 66 

1.120 00 

1.490 00 

720 00 

850 00 


725 66 
1.265 00 
2.880 00 
1,237 60 

2.025 00 

775 00 

828 75 

1.200 00 

1.035 00 

1.330 00 

6.275 00 

405 00 

26,457 57 

1.710 00 

1.617 75 
1.755 00 
1.060 00 


60 00 
65 88 

93 12 
80 00 

85 00 



69 44 
120 00 
60 00 
00 79 
75 00 

90 00 
100 00 

67 50 

92*59 

100 00 
123 04 
113 33 
111 11 

94 44 

100 00 

91 33 

82 63 
65 00 
85 00 

132 14 
115 00 

83 33 

68 50 
110 00 

120 00 
80 00 
50 00 
80 00 
77 78 


36 25 
45 17 

41 14 
45 83 

56 25 
77 60 

51 80 
40 00 

57 50 

49 26 

42 11 
45 00 
55 70 

45 00 

44 93 
66 00 

52 50 

50 00 

53 39 

42 91 

58 38 
57 77 

44 54 
48 28 

46 42 

43 73 

48 97 
25 00 

49 25 

60 83 
48 71 
46 67 
36 94 
52 27 

45 99 

43 60 
38 59 

46 88 

44 98 


1.825 00 
2.385 00 
4.370 00 
1.957 50 

2.875 00 

775 00 

828 75 

2.475 00 

1.035 00 

2.580 00 

7.475 00 

945 00 

29.907 57 

2.460 00 

2.427 75 
2.655 00 
2.400 00 
450 00 
8,747 34 

5,248 75 

47,019 06 

20.154 98 

5.410 00 

2,250 00 

4,063 75 
9.300 00 
4.704 37 
725 00 
5.640 00 

48,357 38 

16.604 23 

2.010 00 

1.017 50 

7,805 00 

7.685 00 
3.074 50 
2.500 00 
2.675 00 
3.128 87 


1.885 96 
8.104 39 
6,052 17 
8.055 53 

8.606 03 
1.00196 

055 19 
3.260 49 
1.209 80 

3.136 05 
10.858 72 

1.281 77 
68.878 40 
11.068 28 

2.017 83 

8.977 41 

2.916 67 

602 88 

16.424 86 

6.665 60 

65.425 96 
41.787 01 

7.283 83 

3.607 29 

5.005 60 
13.437 05 
6.800 83 
1.59104 
7.586 04 

81.506 03 

22.554 88 

8.857 82 

1.262 03 

11.217 27 

15,900 03 
5.898 05 
2.973 59 
3.610 88 
8.868 00 


1 

9 

50 

9 

8 
8 




17 

16 

9 

10 


24 00 

662 16 

84 05 

37 00 
27 15 






20 


1.275 00 


21 
12 

51 
59 
2 
25 
15 

22 

1 
7 


05 50 
54 25 

878 00 
880 71 


18 

10 

9 


1.250 00 
1.200 00 
^ 540 00 
1450 00 
750 00 

810 00 
900 00 

1.350 00 
450 00 

2.500 00 

1.000 00 
6.152 31 
3.400 00 
1.000 00 
850 00 

1.000 00 
2.740 00 
1.570 00 
650 00 
1.700 00 

9.250 00 

3.450 00 

750 00 

685 00 

1.100 00 

1.200 00 
720 00 
300 00 
800 00 
700 00 


3S 
10 

9 
9 


828 45 
83 50 

119 16 


20 




9 




27 

10 

50 

30 

9 

9 

10 
30 
19 
10 


117 

99 

700 

290 

99 

29 

66 

150 

64 

3 

80 

560 

270 

27 

9 

130 

141 
64 
57 
40 
54 


6.247 34 

4.248 75 
40.866 75 
16.754 98 

4,410 00 
1.400 00 

3.063 75 
6.560 00 
3.134 37 
75 00 
3,94(^00 

39.107 38 
13,154 23 

1.260 00 
332 50 

6.796 00 

6.485 00 
2.354 50 
2,200 00 
1.875 00 
2.428 87 


21 

45 
61 
24 
32 
14 

80 
18 
18 


151 72 

538 04 
96180 
320 65 
400 70 
186 56 

260 60 
110 00 
118 66 


20 
70 


40 


657 88 


30 

9 

10 


65 
17 


1.290 18 
120 60 


10 
10 


51 


615 37 


9 






6 

10 

9 


2 

34 

8 


650 

190 00 

10 00 



27 
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TABLE XYl.— Continued. 



DiBtrictfl. 



McBride 

McMillan Tp. 
McMillan Tp. 

Mecmta 

Memphis 



Mendon 

Menominee . . 

Meaick 

Metamora. . . 
Michigamme . 



Middleton . 
Middleville. 
Midland... 

Milan 

Milfoid.... 



MiUbrook... 

MiHbui« 

Millenburg . . 
Millington . . . 
Minden City. 



Monroe 

Montague.... 
Montgomery , 
Montroae — 
Morenci 



Morley 

Morrice 

Moscow 

Mt. Clemens . 
Mt. Morris. . , 



Mt Pleasant. 

Muir 

Mulliken 

Munising Tp 



Muskegon Heights. 

Napoleon 

Nashville 

Negaunee 

Newaygo 



New Baltimore. 
New Buffalo . . . 

New Era 

New Haven — 
New Holland... 



New Hudson. . 
New Troy . . . . 

NUes 

Noordeloos.... 
North Adams. 



Counties. 



Montcalm. . 

Luce 

Ontonagon. 
Mecosta. .. 
Macomb... 



8t. Joseph . 
Menominee . 
Wexford... 
Lapeer.... 
Marquette. 



Gratiot 

Barry 

Midland.,.. 
Washtenaw. 
Oakland. . . . 



Mecosta... 

Bemen 

Presque Isle. 

Tuscola 

Sanilac 



Monroe. . . 
MuakegMi. 
HUlsdale.. 
Genesee . . 
Lenawee.. 



Mecosta... 
Shiawassee. 
Hillsdale... 
Macomb. . . 
Genesee . . . 



Inbella. 
Ionia... 
Eaton . 

Alger. 



Muskegon Muskegon 



Muskegon.. 
Jackson . . . 

Barry 

Marquette . 
Newaygo . . 

Macomb. . . 
Berrien — 

Oceana 

Macomb... 
Ottawa.... 



Oakland. 
Bemen. . 
Berrien.. 
Ottawa.. 
Hillsdale 



North Bnmch Lapeer. 

North Muskegon  Muskegon 

Nofthport Leelanau 

North Star Gratiot. 

Northville ; Wayne. . . 



Norway ' Dickinson. 

Nunica \ Ottawa. . . 

Oskley ' Saginw.. 



Okemos. 

OUVBt... 



Ingham. 
Ektoii. 



^J 









130 
569 
165 
114 
183 

195 

3.650 

197 

82 

259 

110 
220 
617 
347 
247 

85 
129 
186 
196 
181 

1,875 
226 
109 
139 
330 

131 

123 

69 

2.287 

249 

1.001 
103 
102 
830 

6.601 

391 
117 

298 

2.91(i 

468 

194 

108 
1()3 
135 
137 

48 

20(^ 

1.270 

IK) 

117 

191 
105 
216 
102 
426 

1.816 

124 

73 

114 

183 



1*8 

•I St 



105 
525 
138 
98 
140 

177 

2.507 

152 

88 
180 

90 
200 
678 
314 
196 

82 
111 
191 
170 
116 

855 
181 
105 
138 
288 

107 

109 

60 

1,274 

157 

601 

100 

99 

732 

4,832 

304 

98 

2*59 

1.527 

407 

137 
132 
129 
123 
87 

39 

172 

1.006 

75 
113 

170 
90 

204 
70 

314 

1.278 

97 

68 

95 

163 



1 

■9 






180 
200 
187 
180 
200 

180 
180 
200 
200 
180 

183 
176 
180 
190 
180 



200 



I 



O 



I 



190 


86 


160 


96 


180 


75 


180 


76 


200 


91 


175 


95 


190 


96 


180 


84 


200 


72 


200 


94 



180 ' 80 
198 93 



180 75 
180 85 

176 78 



84 



188 95 
ISO 97 
180 I 70 
180 I 85 

189 . 88 



94 
87 
93 
87 
95 

65 , 
80 I 
89 
68 
77 

92 
92 
93 
70 
97 



I 



172 


67 


200 


95 


200 


80 


190 


94 


180 


82 


180 


76 


198 


93 


200 


95 


200 


94 


190 


87 


200 


95 


200 


96 


200 


90 



180 , 77 
180 74 
188 95 

200 i 91 

185 ' 92 

197 90 I 
200 ()2 ' 

180 I 74  
190 84 
200 92 



H 

I" 

t3 



13.600 

80.000 

6.600 

2.500 

5.000 

25.000 

200.000 

4.000 

5.000 

10.000 

4.000 
10.000 
65.000 
20.000 
16.000 

6.047 
2.500 
7.000 
10.000 
2,500 

47.700 

20.000 

6.000 

6,400 

38.000 

4.000 
7.500 
1.000 
175.000 
6.000 

54.000 
5.000 
3.000 

65.000 
2.052.034 

30.000 
7.000 

30.000 

241.000 

1.400 

20.000' 
4.000 
5.000 
3.000 
2.000 

3.000 
3.000 

85.000 
2.000 

10.000 

10.000 

12.000 

8.000 

3.500 

32.000 

100.000 

2.000 

1.200 

3.000 

10.000 



.a 
J 

o 
H 



130.000 00 



15.292 33 
5.000 00 



40.000 00 
9.000 00 



2.330 00 

" 469 is 
4.500 00 



59.500 Q6 

2.60660 

4.200 00 

26.000 00 



500 00 

3o!666 66 

17.500 00 



4.000 00 
8S.00O0O 



400 00 



5n 



197 43 

500 00 
712 93 



2,800 00 
54.050 00 ! 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



S 



30.000 00 I 
165.000 00 , 20 



I 



s 

§ 



2 
18 
5 
2 
4 

7 
63 

3 

•» 

.*• 

7 

3 
7 
17 
8 
7 

1 
2 
4 

5 
2 

24 
6 
4 
3 



2 
4 
2 
35 
4 

14 

3 

2 

18 

119 

10 
3 

8 
38 

8 

9 
3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
3 
27 
1 
5 

8 
2 
5 
1 
13 

33 
8 
I 
2 
8 
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TABLE XYl. ^Continued, 



AoiMEto 

number oTmontha 

taught by all 

teaehen. 



i 



Total wages of teaehen 
for the year. 



9 

28 

9 

9 

10 

9 
66 

9 
10 
10 

9 

20 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 
18 
9 
9 
9 

9 
10 

9 
40 
10 

57 
9 
9 

40 
200 

10 
9 

ao 

GO 
20 

10 
9 
9 
9 

10 

9 
9 

19 
9 

29 

10 

9 
10 
20 

19 
9 
9 
9 




19 
152 
45 
IS 
40 

63 
542 
27 
20 
70 

18 
70 
162 
72 
70 

9 
18 
40 
48 
18 

228 
45 
36 
29 
79 

18 
40 
18 
350 
40 

133 
27 
18 

180 
1.190 

100 
29 
80 

380 
80 

77 
27 
18 
18 
10 

9 

27 

267 

10 

38 

70 

20 

45 

9 

115 

814 

18 

9 

18 

07 



i 

as 



$712 50 

2.842 50 

765 00 

585 00 

800 00 

1.000 00 

9.970 00 

630 00 

725 00 

laoooo 

675 00 

1.506 99 

950 00 

950 00 

1.000 00 

540 00 
585 00 
700 00 
800 00 
675 00 

4.450 00 
950 00 
900 00 
617 50 

1.299 97 

650 00 
750 00 
540 00 
4.650 00 
850 00 

4.725 00 
720 00 
450 00 

3.850 00 
23.937 50 

1.000 00 
700 00 
1,550 00 
6.955 00 
1.500 00 

1.000 00 
800 00 
585 00 
630 00 
725 00 

495 00 
720 00 

2.700 00 
640 00 

2.350 00 

1.050 00 



900 00 

617 50 

1.600 75 

2.600 00 
600 00 
500 00 
676 00 
800 00 



s 

§ 



1760 00 

7.919 00 

1.755 00 

720 00 

1.850 00 

2.938 00 

34.068 09 

1.260 00 

950 00 

3.325 00 

675 00 
2,612 29 
7.657 30 
3,105 00 
2.830 00 

349 38 

720 00 

1.600 00 

2.055 00 

765 00 

11.888 26 
2.205 00 
1.485 00 
1.235 00 
3.610 00 

720 00 
1.600 00 

585 00 

18.851 74 

1.725 00 

7.700 00 
990 00 
720 00 

9.750 00 
75.847 68 

4.539 37 
1.200 00 
3.615 68 
22.815 00 
3.500 00 

3.600 00 

1.260 00 

792 00 

855 00 

425 00 

270 00 

1.200 00 

13.526 00 

400 00 
1.396 50 

2,743 75 
948 88 

1.974 00 
380 00 

5.055 62 

18.600 00 

720 00 

225 00 

728 00 

3.064 00 



Avenge 
moDthly 
of teaehen. 



8 



$79 16 

101 52 

85 00 

65 00 

80 00 

111 11 

151 06 

70 00 

72 50 

110 00 

75 00 

75 30 

105 56 

105 56 

100 00 

60 00 
65 00 
70 00 
80 00 
75 00 

49 44 
52 78 

100 00 

68 62 

144 44 

72 22 
75 00 
60 00 
116 25 
85 00 

82 89 
80 00 

50 00 
96 25 

119 69 

100 00 
77 78 
77 50 

115 91 
75 00 

100 00 
88 89 

65 00 
70 00 
72 50 

66 00 
80 00 

142 10 
60 00 
8104 

105 00 



100 00 
6176 
80 03 

136 84 
60 67 
66 66 
76 00 
88 80 



§ 



140 00 
52 09 

39 00 

40 00 

46 25 

46 63 

62 86 

46 67 

47 50 
47 50 

37 50 

37 32 
47 26 
43 13 
40 43 

38 82 
40 00 

40 00 
42 81 

42 50 

52 14 
49 00 

41 25 

42 59 
45 69 

40 00 
40 00 
32 50 

53 86 

43 12 

57 89 
36 66 

40 00 

54 17 

63 73 

45 39 

41 38 

43 95 
60 04 

43 76 

46 76 

46 67 

44 00 

47 60 

42 60 

30 00 

46 67 
62 63 
40 00 
36 80 

30 20 

47 44 

43 87 

42 22 

43 96 

'69 23 
40 00 
26 00 
40 45 

45 68 



g 



1 



IF 
I 



.a 



$1,472 50 

10.761 50 

2.520 00 

1.305 00 

2,650 00 

3,938 00 

44.038 09 

1.890 00 

1.675 00 
4,425 00 

1.350 00 
4.118 28 
8,607 30 
4.055 00 
3.830 00 

889 38 
1.305 00 
2,300 00 
2,856 00 
1.440 00 

16.338 26 
3.155 00 
2.385 00 
1.852 50 
4.909 97 

1.370 00 

2.350 00 

1.125 00 

23.501 74 

2.676 00 

12.425 00 

1.710 00 

1.170 00 

13.600 00 

99.785 18 

5.539 37 

M. 900 00 

5.065 68 

29.770 00 

5.000 00 

4.600 00 
2,060 00 
1.377 00 
1.485 00 
1.150 00 

765 00 

1.960 00 

16.226 00 

940 00 
3.748 50 

3.793 75 
948 88 

2.874 00 
997 60 

6.666 27 

21.200 00 

1.320 00 

734 00 

1.403 00 

3.864 00 



i 
t 

•s 



I 



11.906 48 

24.368 19 

4.707 19 

1.714 30 

3.737 71 

5.999 85 
61.520 55 
2.206 87 
1.971 53 
7.130 96 

2.130 85 
5.254 59 
55.950 63 
7.202 01 
5.152 24 

6.831 18 
1.666 56 
3.284 99 
3.971 58 
1.848 45 

27.720 48 
4.506 61 
2,868 96 
2.568 20 
7.562 19 

1.859 94 
3.570 32 
1.560 75 
68,234 91 
3.429 92 

24.516 51 
2.154 06 
2,141 84 

28.792 49 
171.447 54 

9.517 80 
2,496 64 
7.714 38 
78.020 23 
6.380 65 

6,821 67 

2.759 35 
2.050 83 
2.010 53 
1.612 43 

852 40 

2.739 14 

21.866 14 

1.254 12 

4.490 10 

5,577 93 
1.628 63 
6,588 74 
4,766 94 
8,782 58 

40.573 07 

1.760 69 
851 40 

1.868 07 
6,074 60 



6 
15 



2 
31 

60 
7 
2 
6 

4 

3 
29 
48 
41 

58 

7 
2 
9 
47 
6 

65 
26 
28 
12 
47 

17 
21 
3 
60 
31 

64 
11 
13 
8 
48 

16 
16 
26 

4 
6 

21 
7 
6 

11 



11 
11 
31 

10 

20 

4 

6 

40 



1 

i 
g 

a 



a 

*g a 



S57 75 
153 35 



200 
292 01 

724 90 

133 50 

18 25 

74 25 

15 00 

28 00 
333 40 
710 86 
431 88 
418 36 

37 50 

27 00 

12 00 

395 80 



1.141 46 
155 00 
251 80 
160 25 
3^73 

74 80 
174 65 

29 27 
437 63 
270 65 

606 18 

127 68 

77 00 



867 96 

09 83 

146 94 

446 79 

80 00 

71 28 

138 20 
88 86 
60 00 
78 00 



2 
13 
49 

1 


12 17 

6150 

646 94 


53 
65 


614 00 
686 16 



271 80 

41 00 
444 30 

210 00 

194 73 

1100 

42 00 
440 84 
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TABLE XVl,—CorUinu€d. 



IMrtricts. 



Omer 

Onaway 

Onekama 

Onondai:a .... 
Ontonagon Tp. 

Orion 

Ortonville .... 
Osceola Tp... 

Oaroda 

Osseo 



Otisville. . . 
OtATgO .... 

Otter Lake. 
Ovorisel . . . 
0\'id 



0« 0«K) 

Oxford 

Palmyra... 

Palo 

Paris Tp. 1 



Parma . . . . 
Paw Paw. . 
PelUton . . . 
Pcntwater . 
Perry . . . . 



Pelersliurg. 
Pctoakey . . 
Pewamo. . . 
Pickford. . . 
Pienion . . . 



Countiea. 



Arenac 

Presque Isle. 
Manistee. . . . 
Ingham — 
Ontonagon.. 



Oakland. . 
Oakland. . 
Houghton 
Io»co. . . . 
Hillsdale.. 



firneBec 
Allegan. 
Lapeer . 
Allegan. 
Clinton. . 



Hhiawaaaee. 
Oakland... 
Lenawee. . . 

Ionia 

Kent 



Jackson . . . 
Van Burcn. 

Emmet 

Oceana 

Shiawassee. 



Monroe. . . 
Kmmet. . . 
Ionia — 
Chippewa. 
Montcalm. 



Pigeon Hiiron 

Pinckney Uvingston. 

Pinconning  I^y 

Pine Run , Oenesoc . . . 

Pinnel)0g i Huron 



Pittnford I Hillsdale. 

I*lain6eld Tp. 9 fr I Kent . . . 

Plainwfll Allegan. 

Pl>Tnouth ^Yayne. 

Poniiac Oakland. 



Port Austin. 
Port Hope. . 
Port Huron. 

Portland 

Port Sanilac . 



Potlerville. 
Prvscott. . . 
Quincy — 
Kapkl City 
Ravenna . . 



Reading 

Reed City... 

Reese 

Remus 

Republic Tp . 

Richland 

Richmond . . . 
RiTwkle.... 
RirarRoucs. 
Roebctter.... 



Huron... 
Huron... 
St Clair. 

Ionia 

8anihic. . 



Eaton. . . . 
Ogemaw. . 
Branch... 
Kalkaska. 
Muskegon. 



Hilledalc . . 
Osceola.... 
Tuscola... 
Mecosta.. . 
Marquette. 



KalamaMO. 
Macomb — 

GiaUot 

W^yne 

OaUand.... 



6 

U3 






•i 



is 



18(3 
927 
138 
68 
721 

201 
125 

2.fifll 

425 

75 

136 

726 

110 

94 

206 

2.377 

280 

108 

78 

177 

162 
401 
4W> 
322 
192 

238 

1,409 

. 128 

ISo 

113 

299 
130 
342 
53 
122 

134 

382 

481 

2,647 

241 
140 
4,870 
350 
111 

146 
161 
257 
112 
176 

255 
501 
191 
154 
890 

78 

332 

102 

1.269 

380 



«^ 
■S-o 

o S oj 

$1- 

S5 



163 
814 
122 
55 
536 

172 

104 

2.043 

295 

54 

109 

590 

77 

61 

258 

1,768 

245 

8«l 

70 

107 

144 

322 
409 
292 
164 

200 
1,01*2 

59 

145 

89 



212 
91 

216 
30 
94 

110 
147 
285 

449 
2. 288 

200 

70 

3.103 

336 

85 

132 
129 
222 
94 
152 

238 
.•«7 
133 
107 
690 

70 

3(H 

90 

1.010 

ao6 



m 

1 

« 

a 

9 



188 
200 
180 
180 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
180 

200 
118 
190 
180 
200 

200 
200 
180 
200 
180 

196 
186 
180 
180 
200 

178 
180 
180 
200 
180 

200 
200 
200 
180 
200 

190 
200 
195 
200 
200 



I 

Si 



3. 

gg 



76 
88 
72 
87 
91 

78 
87 
81 
94 
82 

90 
85 
84 
83 
96 

94 
85 
72 
94 ' 

76 I 

79 ! 
96 

no ' 
95 : 

89 

93 
95 

88 
90 
66 

70 ' 
9(i 
88 , 
96 
96 

82 
67 
86 
82 I 
77 



200 I 70 

200 80 

195 9«'> 

175 98 

180 , 91 



180 I 77 

ISO , 80 

190 92 

180 99 

180 ; 93 

190 , 94 

185 89 

200 78 

180 94 

200 82 

180 ' 87 

200 , 75 

177 ' 83 

200 I 73 

200 80 



1 



a 

1 



3 



1*1 



$6,000 

25,000 

3.500 

3.000 

50,000 

15.000 
1.500 

41.700 
5.000 
2.000 

2.000 

37,500 

1.100 

2.000 

35.000 

200.000 

20.000 

3.500 

4.000 

3.000 

12.000 
12,000 
30.000 > 
10.000 I 
12.000 

9,500 
60,000 
8.000 
5.000 
2,000 

7.500 
12.000 I 
20.000 I 
900 

2.250 I 

10.000 ' 
9.000 
25.000 I 
35.000 
250,000 

6.500 

1.500 

620.000 

25.000 

2.000 

8.500 
1.000 
15.000 
8.000 
3.000 

25.000 

26.000 

4.. 500 

6.000 

50.000 

4.600 

17.000 

4.300 

175,000 

21.000 



I 
I 

3 

o 
H 



16,500 00 
355 18 



10.000 00 



4.750 00 



17,300 00 
22,000 00 



203 10 



16,375 00 
4^425 00 



15.000 00 

500 00 

3.000 00 



12.000 00 



5.000 00 

8.000 00 

8.000 00 

75.000 00 



1.000 00 



8.000 00 

2.000 00 
2.000 00 



17.000 00 



«00 00 
30.000 00 

200 00 

4.800 00 

1,811 25 

143.600 00 

4.000 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



9 



2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
1 
2 

5 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
5 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 



1 

1 
1 

1 I 
3 I 
4 

2 
1 
5 
2 
1 



2 
1 



2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 



s 

a 

o 



5 

19 

2 

2 

23 

6 
2 
69 
6 
2 

2 

17 

1 

1 

10 

45 
7 
1 
2 
2 

5 
9 
10 
9 
5 

5 
27 
4 
2 
1 

5 

8 
1 
1 

3 

3 

11 

17 

50 

4 

2 
88 
11 

2 

3 
2 
A 
3 
6 

6 

14 

3 

2 

18 

3 
10 

2 
31 

7 
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TABLE XVl.—ConHnued, 



AoTBgate 

number of monthi 

tau^t by all 

teachers. 


Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 


Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 


for super, 
and in. 


1 


«• 
















111 


1 


•s 

si 


e 




• 




• 

S 




• 


^^ - 


« 

1 


Es 






i 


^ 


3 


n 




11 


29 

170 

18 

18 

226 


1590 00 

1.950 00 

700 00 

500 00 

1.500 00 


11.147 00 

7.765 13 

710 00 

690 00 

12.575 00 


162 73 
97 50 
77 78 
55 56 

150 00 


139 55 
45 67 
39 45 
38 33 
65 64 


11.837 00 
9.715 13 
1.410 00 
1.190 00 

14.075 00 


12.824 96 

16,222 41 

1.940 21 

1.444 60 

16.912 74 


3 
18 

4 
28 

1 




20 
9 
9 

10 


131 00 

28 50 

118 00 


10 
10 
30 
10 


GO 
20 
G07 
W 
19 


750 00 
750 00 
4.700 00 
900 00 
481 77 


2,242 50 

700 00 

36.741 10 

2.850 00 

622 78 


75 00 
75 00 
156 67 
90 00 
53 53 


37 38 
35 00 
60 53 
47 50 
32 78 


2.992 50 
1.450 00 
41.441 10 
3.750 00 
1.104 55 


4.079 08 
1.862 36 
66.298 88 
4.926 83 
1,362 96 


12 

25 

4 


92 31 
176 25 
160 00 


9 


19 


143 00 


10 

19 

9 

9 

20 


20 

iri2 

10 

9 

90 


750 00 

1.950 00 

522 50 

495 00 

1.650 00 


795 00 

6.()S8 50 

378 00 

342 00 

3,924 50 


75 00 
102 63 
58 05 
55 00 
82 50 


39 75 
41 28 

37 80 

38 00 
43 60 


1.545 00 

8.638 60 

900 50 

837 00 

5.574 50 


2.088 23 
12.554 69 
1.255 26 
1.206 57 
8.456 37 


27 
48 
13 
6 
77 


188 88 

723 13 

92 00 

15 00 

1.160 65 


50 

20 

9 


460 

70 

9 

20 

18 


5.f«0 00 

1.775 00 

525 00 

700 00 

450 00 


'23,245 59 

3.250 00 

405 00 

700 00 

815 26 


113 00 
88 75 
58 33 
70 00 
60 00 


51 65 
46 43 
45 00 
35 00 
45 29 


28.895 59 

5.025 00 

930 00 

1.400 00 

1,265 26 


40.023 70 
6.797 42 
1.932 66 
2,079 03 
2.490 91 


56 
33 

2 
12 

3 


851 80 
292 05 

"'163 00 
21 75 


10 

19 

9 

9 

20 


50 

8<) 
79 
81 
40 


1.000 00 
2.000 00 
900 00 
1.000 00 
1.200 00 


1.975 00 
4.385 00 
3.849 54 
4.050 00 
1.700 00 


100 00 
105 26 
100 00 
111 11 
CO 00 


39 50 
50 98 
48 72 
50 00 
42 50 


2.975 00 
6.386 00 
4.749 64 
5.050 00 
2.900 00 


4.063 87 
8.929 23 
8.016 17 
6,668 72 
4,526 20 


19 
80 
12 
13 
18 


175 74 

1.128 (K 

139 50 

82 00 

158 35 


9 
45 

9 
10 


45 

243 

18 

20 

9 


720 00 
5.150 00 
804 50 
(i32 12 
495 00 


1.827 00 

13.924 m 

7H3 50 

885 63 

315 00 


80 00 
114 44. 
89 39 
63 21 
55 00 


40 60 
57 30 

43 52 

44 28 
35 00 


2.547 00 

19,074 66 

1.588 00 

1.517 75 

810 00 


4,660 72 
27,869 74 
2.151 77 
2.102 83 
1.216 10 


27 
22 
15 


364 15 

173 40 

33 15 


9 


3 


13 00 


10 
20 
11 


50 
30 
49 
9 
10 


800 00 

1.150 00 

9<.3 75 


2.005 00 

1.436 00 

2.560 50 

360 00 

480 00 


80 00 
57 50 

87 61 

7i 00 


40 10 

47 86 
52 25 
40 00 

48 00 


2.805 00 

• 2,586 00 

3,524 25 

360 00 

1.190 00 


3.931 96 
3.699 17 
5.465 99 
476 08 
1.563 69 


10 

25 

6 

1 
19 


111 37 

277 75 

8 57 


10 


710 00 


1.31 50 


10 
10 
10 
15 
40 


28 

30 

104 

134 

500 


1.050 00 
550 00 
1.200 00 
1,502 50 
5.250 00 


1.235 00 
1.209 50 
4,429 32 
6.077 00 
32.005 78 


105 00 
55 00 
120 00 
100 16 
131 25 


44 03 
40 30 
42 59 

45 35 
57 15 


2.285 00 
1.759 50 
5,629 32 
7.579 50 
37.255 78 


2.822 20 

3,387 82 

21.213 05 

10.841 25 

69.230 42 


34 

32 
48 
75 


374 18 

565 64 

658 70 

1.427 01 


20 


40 
20. 

830 

18 


1.300 00 

700 00 

5.950 00 

1.300 00 

540 00 


1.750 00 

800 00 

44.605 59 

5.S83 75 

630 00 


65 00 
70 00 
126 59 
«W 42 
60 00 


43 75 
40 00 
53 35 
56 03 
35 00 


3.050 00 
1,500 00 
50.555 59 
7, 183 75 
1.170 00 


4.857 98 
1,795 56 
80,956 63 
9.912 25 
1,471 16 






10 
47 

19 
9 


7 
34 
57 

7 


i450 
377 00 
726 35 

36 20 


9 


27 
18 
57 
27 
27 


630 00 

i;675 00 

- 540 00 

625 00 


1,215 00 
675 00 

2.687 50 
9W0O 

1.211 50 


70 00 

' 88 15 
60 00 
68 33 


45 00 
37 50 
47 15 

3ij ti? 
44 87 


1,845 00 
. 675 00 
4.362 50 
1,530 00 
1.836 50 


10.655 10 
1,013 90 

6.135 m 

2.262 98 
2.308 65 


10 


76 00 


19 
9 
9 


43 

8 

24 


449 10 

125 32 

126 75 


19 
19 
10 
9 
10 


57 

118 

30 

18 

180 

27 
83 
18 
310 
70 


1.850 00 

1.950 00 

700 00 

630 00 

1.500 00 

720^ 

1.050 00 

585 00 

3.a50 00 
1.000 00 


2,615 00 
5i615 00 
1,220 00 
810 00 
9.050 00 

1.116 00 

4.070 50 

810 00 

16.661 76 

3.100 00 


97 37 

102 63 

70 00 

70 00 

150 00 

80 00 
105 00 

65 00 
101 66 
100 00 


45 88 
47 58 

40 m 
45 00 
50 28 

41 33 
49 04 
45 00 
53 74 
44 28 


4,465 00 
7.565 00 
1.920 00 
1.440 00 
10.550 00 

1.836 00 
5,120 50 
1.395 00 
19.711 76 
4,100 00 


7.411 70 
9.844 96 
2.725 18 
2,995 91 
17,710 21 

2.693 04 
7.796 96 
2.137 20 
36.425 94 
5,454 40 


63 

29 

6 

11 


577 36 

304 30 

59 25 

77 45 


9 
10 

9 

90 
10 


5 

16 

3 

2 

30 


92 85 

222 00 

5 60 

32 00 
424 69 
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TABLE XYL,— Continued. 



Disiricte. 



Rockford.... 
Rockland Tp. 
Rockwood... 

Rogen 

Romeo 



Romulus... 
Rotcommon. 
Rom City... 
RoydOak.. 
Sa^uung... 



Sa0naw 

Saginaw. W. 8. 

St. Charles 

St. Clair 

St Ignace 



Si Johns. 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis. 

Salem. 

Saline 



Sand Lake 

Sandusky 

Sanilac Tp. 3... 
Sanilac Tp. 8 fr. 
Saranac 



Saugatuck 

SaultSte. Marie. 

Schoolcraft 

Scottville 

Sebewaing 



Shelby 

Shepherd 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sherman Tp. 2. 

Sherwood 

Soulc 

So. Frankfort.. 

So. Haven 

So. Lyon 



Spalding Tp 

Sparta 

Springfield Tp. 4. 

Spring Lake 

Springport 



Springwells Tp. 3. 
Stambaugh Tp . . . 

Standish 

StandishTp. 2... 
Stanton 



Stan«ood 

Stephenson Tp . 

Steriing 

Stevensvillc 

Stockbridge. . . . 



Counties. 



Kent 

Ontonagon.. 

Wayne 

Presque Isle. 
Macomb 



Wayne 

Roscommon. 
Ogemaw. . . . 

Oakland 

Arenac 



Saginaw.. 
Saginaw.. 
Saginaw. . 
St. Clair. . 
Mackinac. 



Clinton 

Berritfi 

Gratiot 

Washtenaw. 
Washtenaw. 



Kent. . . 
Sanilac. 
Sanilac. 
Sanilac. 
Ionia... 



.Ml<«an 

Chippewa. . 
Kalamaioo . 

Mason 

Huron 



Oceana... 
Isabella . . 
Mont(tJm. 
Wexford.. 
Oflceola... 



Branch 

Huron 

Bentie 

Van Buren. 
Oakland. . . 



Menominee. 

Kent 

Oakland. . . 

Ottawa 

Jackson — 



Wa>Tic... 

Iron 

Arrnac . 
Arenac . 
Montcalm. 



226 
594 
96 
318 
400 

101 
117 
296 
459 
135 

8.066 

5.961 

548 

726 

625 

778 

1.556 

533 

54 

200 

137 

318 

63 

56 

242 

201 
3.512 
180 
270 
538 

362 
•272 
154 
142 
148 

116 
115 
216 
024 
168 

703 
344 
58 
203 
143 

380 
951 
406 
134 
343 



Mecosta 127 

Menominee 1,301 

Arenac 208 

Berrien 230 

Ingham 173 



Sturgis 

Sumner Tp 

SunfieM 

Superior Tp.. 
Sutton's Bay 



4fr. 



St. Joseph 
Gratiot... 

VAtoa 

Cbip|)ewa. . 
Leelanau.. 



^3 



I 



818 
87 ' 
12*5 ' 
437 
205 I 



194 
553 
85 
252 
313 

56 
104 
296 
304 

lao 

4.635 

3,161 

467 

428 

433 

820 

1.046 

506 

53 

191 

128 

286 

38 

46 

199 

162 
2.52& 
156 
240 
354 

335 
242 
114 
133 
126 

120 
85 
150 
797 
148 

577 
328 
39 
144 
122 

218 
745 
318 
108 
304 

109 
900 
152 
121 
147 

699 

73 

8« 

382 

103 



1 

I 
I 



200 
200 
200 
180 
200 

180 
180 
200 
200 

165 

190 
200 
200 
196 
193 

195 
177 
187 
180 
200 

180 
190 
180 
180 
200 

175 
200 
180 
190 
200 

190 
180 
180 
175 
180 

180 
200 
200 
190 
190 

183 
200 m 



200 
190 



200 
200 
200 
ISO 



200 
176 
200 

190 
180 
190 
194 
180 



I 

4 



52 
87 
70 
81 
96 

71 

88 
80 
86 
56 

94 
80 
76 
93 
91 

96 
94 
93 
82 
82 

89 
09 
67 
71 
95 

79 
96 
94 
97 
72 

93 
97 
82 
73 
77 

82 
75 
90 
96 
92 

74 



97 

86 



200 95 



96 
87 

06 
56 



188 ; 93 

180 ' 85 
180 I 76 



73 . 
82  
95 

93 
70 
92 
81 
75 



5 



122.000 

28.000 

3,000 

7.800 

35.000 

2.000 

3.000 

5.000 

20.000 

200 

756.996 

350.000 

30.000 

35.000 

20.000 

60.000 

100.000 

30.000 

2.000 

20.000 

3,000 
12.000 

1.200 

700 

15.000 

12.500 
250.000 
24,000 
15.000 
27.000 

15.000 

20,000 

5,400 

4.000 

6.000 

6.000 
1.500 
8.(i00 
75.000 
3,500 

28.400 

10,000 

1,500 

7.000 

4.000 

18.000 
65.000 
12.500 
1.500 
25.000 

2.500 

4;666 

5,500 
7,500 

05.000 
2.600 
3.000 

20.350 
8,000 



i 



a 

o 
H 



S8.000 00 



2.485 35 



3.000 00 
2.500 00 
1.250 00 



36.000 00 

40.000 00 

4.000 00 



12.000 00 



8.000 00 



3.500 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



S 

If, 



75.000 00 



2.400 00 
12.544 30 



10.000 00 



324 22 



16.000 00 

53.000 00 

7.500 00 

27 36 

18,523 



10 



1.000 00 



I 



7.000 00 
314 70 



19 



10 



2 
1 



8 
i 



7 

16 

1 

4 

10 

1 

3 
4 

8 
1 

139 

78 

11 

14 

9 

25 
32 

16 
2 
8 

2 

6 

1 

6 

5 
51 
7 
9 
7 

11 

7 

2 

3 
2 

2 
1 
4 

25 
4 

12 
9 
2 
4 

5 

4 

17 

7 
1 
9 

2 
24 
3 
4 
3 

18 
2 
3 

10 
3 
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TABLE XYL—CorUinued. 



Aggregate 

number of months 

taught by all 

tMchera. 



9 



10 
40 
10 
9 
10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

8 

190 
70 
10 
10 
40 

30 
36 
20 



10 

10 
73 
23 
9 
10 



10 

18 
9 
9 



10 

9 

100 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

18 

9 

9 

18 
10 
10 
38 
9 

10 
10 



I 



i 



50 
100 
10 
36 
99 

9 
27 
40 
80 

8 

1.390 

780 

108 

140 

90 

250 

288 

160 

18 

68 

18 
56 



9 
60 

45 
510 
03 
67 
70 

103 
63 

18 
27 
18 

18 
10 
40 

228 
38 

114 
90 
20 
38 
47 

40 

152 

66 

9 

85 



9 


18 


540 00 ; 


18 


216 


1.485 00 I 


10 


SO 


700 00 


8 


34 


640 00 


30 


30 


1.800 00 


19 


171 


1.865 00 , 


9 


15 


4a5 00 


10 


28 


800 00 


27 


80 


1.715 00 


9 


27 


080 56 



Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 






1850 00 

3.050 00 

550 00 

749 97 
1.500 00 

585 00 
675 00 

750 00 
1.000 00 

425 00 

24.750 00 
9.300 00 
1.000 00 
1.350 00 
3.283 30 

3.200 00 
4.675 00 
2.200 00 



1.050 00 


1.035 00 
900 00 
495 00 


900 00 


900 00 

11.400 00 

1.000 00 

950 00 
1.000 00 


1.100 00 

850 00 

1.012 50 

aoooo 

630 00 


990 00 
610 00 
800 00 
4.175 00 
90000 


900 00 
900 00 



900 00 
900 00 



I 



800 00 ' 
5.685 00 
1.230 00 

450 00 
1.000 00 i 



a 

V 

a 

o 



12.116 50 

8.725iO0 

400 00 

1.670 00 

5.612 50 

315 00 
1.350 00 

i.eoooo 

3,500 00 
315 00 

90.380 25 

43.965 76 

4.845 00 

7.210 00 

5.150 00 

12.710 26 
17.578 84 

7,550 00 
675 00 

2.960 00 

700 00 
2,753 50 

45666 
2,725 00 

2.070 00 
32.432 33 
3.015 00 
3.135 75 
3,230 25 

5.260 00 
2.857 50 

720 00 
1.215 00 

882 00 

810 00 

350 00 

1.700 00 

11.450 00 

1.710 00 

5.156 75 
4.325 00 
900 00 
1.710 00 
1.790 00 

2.030 00 
7.545 25 
2.820 00 
315 00 
4.548 33 

625 50 
8.730 00 
1.250 00 
1.570 00 
1.350 00 

8.175 00 
610 00 
1.282 50 
3.725 50 
1.060 00 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 





• 




s 


* 

g 




76 


&s 



985 00 
76 25 
55 00 
83 33 

150 00 

65 00 
75 00 
75 00 
100 00 
53 12 

130 36 
132 85 
100 00 
135 00 
82 08 

106 66 
129 86 
110 00 



105 00 

57 50 

100 00 

55 00 



90 00 

100 00 
114 00 
111 11 
105 56 
100 00 

110 00 
94 4-1 

56 25 
«> 67 
70 00 

55 00 

61 00 

80 00 

109 86 

100 00 

90 00 
90 00 

ioo66 

90 00 

80 00 
77 87 
53 47 
50 00 
100 00 

60 00 
82 50 
70 00 
80 00 
60 00 

96 16 
55 00 
80 00 
63 51 
75 62 



S42 33 
54 53 
40 00 

46 38 
56 69 

35 00 

50 00 
40 00 

43 75 
39 38 

65 02 

56 36 

44 86 

51 60 

57 22 

50 84 
61 04 

47 19 

37 50 
43 52 

38 89 
49 17 



50 00 

45 41 

46 00 
63 65 

47 85 
46 80 
46 23 

51 06 
45 35 
40 00 
45 00 

49 00 

45 00 
35 00 
42 50 

50 21 
45 00 

38 06 

48 05 
45 00 
45 00 
38 08 

50 75 

49 64 

45 00 
35 00 
53 50 

34 75 

40 41 

41 66 

46 18 
45 00 

47 80 

40 66 
45 77 

41 86 
40 00 



Hi 

IS'' 
I 



aV 



$2.966 50 

ll,n5 00 

950 00 

2.419 97 

7.112 50 

900 00 
2.025 00 
2.350 00 
4,500 00 

740 00 

115.130 25 

53.265 76 

5.845 00 

8.560 00 

8.433 30 

15.910 26 
22.253 84 

9.750 00 
675 00 

4.010 00 

1.735 00 

• 3,653 50 

495 00 

450 00 

3.625 00 

2.970 00 
43.852 33 
4.015 00 
4.085 75 
4.236 25 

6.360 00 
3.707 50 
1.732 50 
1.815 00 
1.512 00 

1.800 00 

960 00 

2.500 00 

15.625 00 

2.610 00 

6.050 75 
5.225 00 
900 00 
2,610 00 
2,690 00 

2,830 00 

13.230 25 

4,050 00 

705 00 

5,548 33 

1.165 50 
10.215 00 
1.950 00 
2.210 00 
3.150 00 

lO.OiOOO 
1.105 00 
2.082 50 
5.440 50 
1.760 56 



i 

"8 

••a 

s 

3 

O 

H 



14.249 62 

15.974 09 

1.424 63 

3.634 03 

9.292 55 

1.155 95 
2,797 53 
3.458 26 
11.277 53 
1.347 98 

170.406 96 

93.570 94 

8.218 79 

11.947 50 

13.068 49 

23.121 17 

31.214 00 

14.844 66 

917 02 

5,671 96 

2.249 67 
5.455 45 

604 96 

577 24 

5.048 20 

3.850 70 

64.742 95 

5.175 39 

5,412 48 

6.250 01 

8.026 29 
5.827 68 
2.235 74 
2.495 82 
2.474 47 

2.880 19 

1.212 01 
3.276 35 

24.774 07 
3.377 84 

8. 464 21 
6.989 24 
996 16 
3.340 30 
3.533 90 

4.756 82 
36.499 56 
7.941 81 
1.072 20 
8.418 05 

1.803 23 

16.642 03 

2.512 07 

3.418 37 

4.213 10 

14.446 19 
1.623 66 
2.762 56 

17.704 35 
2.815 55 



9 

I 

o 
a 

O 

JQ O. 

a 9 



28 


$262 35 






4 




53 


740 80 


8 




6 

16 

2 


47 50 
152 00 



115 
20 
13 
15 
11 

67 
28 
45 
3 
36 

19 

15 

6 



60 

3 
61 
26 
41 

8 

48 

27 

10 

6 

6 

23 
2 



138 
14 

13 

33 

7 

3 

29 

3 

1 

14 



17 



1 
15 

59 

32 
7 

13 
2 
1 



9 



I 

H 



3.386 52 

277 43 

92 00 

106 00 

134 67 

1.350 96 

610 25 

456 00 

18 00 

452 06 

166 25 
191 97 



699 88 



329 06 

560 32 

35 37 

492 00 

336 50 

69 00 

47 60 
40 25 

48 99 
13 00 



1.602 27 
158 50 



523 00 
41 60 
18 35 

217 12 

16 00 



112 01 
215 00 



94 90 
583 80 

347 95 

77 31 

114 00 



800 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



TABLE Xyi.-Vontinued. 



Districto. 



TawaaCity 

Tecumseh 

Tekonsha 

Thompflonville 

Thomvillc 

Three Oaka 

Three Rivera 

Tittabawaaaee Tp. 3 fr 

TiWenTp 

Traverse City 

Trenton 

Tnifant 

Turner 

Tuflcoia 

Tuitin 

Twining 

Tyre 

Ubly 

Union City 

rnionvillc 

rtica 

Vandalia 

Vanderbilt 

Vaaiar 

VermoQtviiie 

Vernon 

Vestaburg 

Virkflburg 

Vriealand. 

WacouBta 

Wakefield 

Waldron 

Walker Tp. II 

Warren 

Warren Tp. Iff 

Washington Tp. 4 fr. . 
Washington Tp. 12 fr. 

Watcrvliet 

Wayland 

Wayne 

Webber\'ille 

Weidman 

Went Branch 

Wheeler 

Wlute Cloud 

Whitehall 

White Pigeon 

White Kock 

Whittemore 

Williamaton 

WinaorTp. 1 

WinsorTp. 2 

Wolverine 

Woodland 

Wyandotte 

Wyoming Tp. 7 

Wyoming Tp. 9 fr 

Yale 

Ypeilanti 



Counties. 



loaco. . . . 
Lenawee. 
Calhoun. 
Benzie . . 
Lapeer . . 



Berrien 

St. Joseph 

Saginaw 

Marquette 

Grand Traverse. 



WajTie... 
Montcalm. 
Arenac. . 
Tuscola .. 
Osceola. . . 



Arenac. 

Sanilac. 
Huron.. 
Branch . 
Tuscola. 



l^t^kcomb. 
Cass... 
Otsego . . 
Tuscola.. 
Eaton. . 



Shiawaasco. 
Montcalm.. 
Kalamasoo 
Ottawa. . . 
Clinton 



i 



(logcbic . 
Hillsdale. 
Kent — 
Macomb. 
Macomb. 



Sanilac. . . 
Macomb. . 
Berrien . . , 
AllcKan . , 
Wayne. 

Ingham . 
iKabclla . 
Ogemaw . 
(I rat if it 
.\e\va>KO. 



Muskegon . 
St. .b*!«o|)h 
Hun»n .. . . 

Iosco 

Inf^iiam . . 

Huron . 
Humn.. 
(')iebo\gan 
Barr>' . . , 
Wa\nc. . . 



n 

O lO 

B it 



Kent 

Kent 

.^'t. Clair. . 
Washtenaw 



426 
473 
166 

^ 

355 

1.108 

132 

521 

2,765 

419 
154 
177 
84 
152 

178 
147 
161 
330 
199 

214 
 126 
170 
463 
165 

110 
111 
329 
130 
83 

845 

110 

2t»l 

94 

87 

83 

70 

274 

1H6 

401 

117 
152 

tm 

111 
239 

440 
1S2 
44 
127 
332 

107 

139 

270 

•o I 

2.254 

449 

51H 

3.52 

1.555 



1^ 


 

1 


S*s 


1 


|S 


« 




^ 


■s 


III 


J 


1 


^ 


»5 


265 


197 


450 


177 


162 


190 


292 


180 


47 


180 


302 


ISO 


962 


182 


112 


200 


397 


139 


.2,334 


187 


311 


200 


124 


180 


190 


200 


57 


180 


143 


176 


106 


180 


126 


178 


135 


200 


305 


200 


. 169 


200 


145 


197 


112 


180 


162 


197 


387 


200 


lti7 


190 


82 


198 


92 


180 


252 


180 


87 


190 


62 


179 



682 

107 

153 

71 

(i2 

7ti 

59 

249 

1()1 

347 

112 
110 
5K1 

87 
203 



359 
1(15 
32 ' 
123 " 
303 

122  

97 

217 

49 

1.004 

252 
3«>3 

:w2 

952 



200 
175 
180 
180 



•T3 



a V 
9^ 



91 
•7 
94 
76 
63 

81 
96 
70 
75 
93 

83 
79 
60 
90 
90 

55 
62 
80 
91 
80 

81 
83 
91 

87 
86 

07 
99 
84 
95 

90 
88 
75 
06 



180 ' 72 

179 65 

200 71 

173 88 

178 83 

200 92 



180 
175 
IW 
180 
180 



8<'. 
84 

89 
89 
90 



I 



190 78 

ISO ' 84 
ISO 7S 
1<»3 .58 

200  89 

200 83 
200 53 
190 75 
ISO SU 
187 95 ! 

195 01 ! 
200 82 • 
185 90 

195 . 95 



■II 
I 



(3 



•s 



18.000 

50.000 

15.000 

4,200 

2.000 

20.000 

80.000 

2.300 

30.000 

175.000 

20.000 
4.000 
3.000 
1.500 
5.000 

6.000 

3,000 

4,500 

25,000 

11.000 

20.000 
6,550 
4.500 
2.500 

10.000 

8.000 
2,000 
50.000 
3,500 
1.000 

140,000 
8.300 
5.000 
2,500 
1.500 

1.000 
1.500 

10.000 
7.500 

35.000 

4.000 

0.000 

18,000 

500 

7,000 

30.000 

IS.OOO 

1.200 

5.000 

30,000 

3.000 
2.000 
8.000 
3.000 
121.000 

21.000 
15.500 
40.000 
75.000 



I 



I 

•s 

.9 

3 

o 
H 



SI .000 00 



1,500 00 

15.000 00 

175 00 

11,600 00 

20,000 00 

17,000 00 
205 18 



1.000 00 



1,600 00 
12,736 00 



300 00 



32,000 00 



46,000 00 
1.400 00 
2,400 00 



25,000 00 



3.000 00 



100 00 
2. OHO 00 



100 00 
700 00 



839 60 

9.000 00 
12,100 00 
16.500 00 



Number 

of 

teach ers 

employed. 



S 



1 
2 



a 



8 
14 
6 
8 
1 

10 

34 

2 

9 

58 

9 
3 
2 
1 
3 

3 
2 
2 
11 
3 

4 

3 

3 

12 

6 



10 
1 
2 

18 
3 
5 
1 
1 



1 

7 
5 
9 

2 
2 
11 
1 
5 

9 
4i 
1 
1 
10 

I 
2 

(I 
2 

33 

4 

10 
10 
28 
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TABLE X\l. —Continued. 



AggTtfkbe 

number oTmontba 

taught by all 

tearbera. 



9 



10 

9 

9 

20 

10 
20 
10 
40 



40 




40 
100 

05 
280 






Total wacea of tcadiera 
for th« year 



9 



$1.000 00 

2.100 00 

900 00 

800 00 

540 00 

1.100 00 
4.300 00 
475 20 
1.500 00 
7.532 50 

950 00 
540 00 
750 00 
540 00 
675 00 

630 00 

"76666 

1.885 00 

750 00 

850 00 

765 00 

700 00 

1.850 00 

1.000 00 

775 00 

1.008 00 

1,830 00 

650 00 

585 00 

2.150 00 

.700 00 

675 00 

585 00 

440 00 

5G0 00 
600 00 

1.000 00 
720 00 

1.100 00 



18 
18 
95 
9 
45 


675 00 
630 00 
1.100 00 
540 00 
675 00 


86 

54 




1.000 00 
1.050 03 


10 

98 


700 00 
1.100 00 


10 
18 


650 00 


58 

18 

325 


766 06 

585 00 

2.250 00 



825 00 
1.800 00 
1.100 00 
6.249 92 



s 



13.976 75 

6,700 00 

2.003 63 

2.555 00 

270 00 

3.879 00 

14,235 72 

720 00 

4.130 00 
29.814 83 

4.293 30 
696 25 
950 00 
315 00 

1.215 00 

1.125 00 

855 00 

800 00 

5.375 00 

1.210 00 

1.940 00 
1.260 00 
1.350 00 
5.200 00 
2.493 75 

1.282 50 



4,305 00 
427 50 
720 00 

9.525 00 

1.192 50 

1.125 00 

337 50 

360 00 



400 00 
3.080 25 
1.620 00 
4.002 50 

706 00 
810 00 

5.201 25 
328 50 

1.935 00 

4. 157 95 
2.407 50 
360 00 
' 40000 
4.520 00 

550 00 

824 00 

2.845 00 

810 00 

17.550 63 

1.750 00 

4.171 00 

4.305 00 

15.731 25 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 






$100 00 

110 53 

100 00 

88 89 

60 00 

122 23 

110 26 
47 52 
75 00 

112 42 

95 00 
60 00 
75 00 
60 00 
75 00 

70 00 

7066 
94 25 
75 00 

85 00 

85 00 

70 00 

185 00 

111 11 

77 60 
56 00 



101 
65 



67 
00. 



65 00 

107 50 

77 78 
75 00 
65 00 

48 89 

70 00 

60 00 

111 11 

80 00 

110 00 

75 00 
70 00 
122 22 
(iOOO 
75 00 

111 11 
116 67 

7600 
110 00 

65 00 



84 45 
ti5 00 ' 
112 50 

82 50 

90 00 

110 00 

131 24 



I 



$50 34 

50 37 
41 74 
47 31 
30 00 

43 00 

51 95 
3(^00 
50 36 
54 11 



45 00 
64 00 



47 70 


38 68 


47 50 


35 00 


46 00 


41 66 


47 50 


40 00 


48 95 


40 33 


46 19 


46 67 


45 00 


43 33 


43 73 


32 06 



47 83 
47 50 

40 00 

52 89 
44 10 

41 67 
37 50 
40 00 



40 00 
47 39 
45 00 

44 47 

39 22 

45 00 
54 75 
36 50 
43 00 



48 34 
44 58 
40 00 
40 00 
46 12 


55 00 
45 55 
49 05 1 



I 



43 75 
41 71 ' 
45 31 < 
56 18 



•*4 



1 



8S 

i|l 



$4,976 75 

8.800 00 

2.903 63 

3.355 00 

810 00 

4.979 00 

18,535 72 

1.195 20 

5.(>30 00 

37,347 33 

6.243 30 
1.236 25 
1.700 00 
855 00 
1.890 00 

1.755 00 
855 00 
1.500 00 
7.260 00 
1.960 00 

2.790 00 
2.025 00 
2.050 00 
7.050 00 
3.493 75 

2.057 50 
1.008 00 
6.135 00 
1.077 50 ' 
1.305 00 , 

11.676 00 ! 



1.892 50 

1.800 00 

922 50 

800 00 

560 00 
1.000 00 
4.0S0 25 
2.340 00 
5.102 50 

1,381 00 
1.440 00 
6.301 25 

mi 50 

2.610 00 

5.157 95 
3.457 53 
360 00 
1.100 00 
5.020 00 

1.200 00 

824 00 

3.605 00 

1.395 00 

19.800 63 

2.575 00 

5.971 00 

5.405 00 

20.961 17 



1 

k 

o 

■3 

o 



$7,771 10 

12.494 94 

3.622 Tfe 

5.197 82 

952 65 

7.113 46 
25.077 45 

1,407 62 
17.033 74 
69.375 09 

7.958 16 
1,867 61 
2.317 97 
1.319 52 
2.726 06 

2.537 55 
1.005 44 
2.063 72 
9.445 19 
3,125 97 

4.439 82 
2.613 18 
3.035 03 
8.997 54 
4.478 98 

2.571 44 
1.593 26 
25.647 97 
1.492 13 
2.196 34 

53.581 69 

2.807 46 

3.190 11 

1.192 00 

933 66 

801 36 

1.455 83 

5.345 82 

3.290 m 

35. 165 16 

1.705 50 
1.748 62 
9.951 85 
1.020 84 
3.388 89 

« 

6.611 10 
4.591 50 
432 70 
1,424 69 
7,420 95 

1.673 84 
1.022 06 
4.418 58 
1.760 45 
42.113 38 

4.160 24 

8.915 65 

8.539 80 

30.576 34 



'5 o. 



s 



$73 00 

1,465 96 

32128 





19' 

27 ] 
11 ' 

1. 


225 76 

287 18 

34 06 



76 


2.127 00 


14 

2 
2 

20 
24 


84 60 

20 76 

700 

96 60 

143 86 


8 

2 

14 

61 

23 


19 00 


66 00 
726 11 
140 00 


17 
21 


174 00 
113 30 


20 
39 


253 40 

436 34 


17 
11 
40 


146 00 

83 76 

56100 


11 


86 00 


27 


243 80 


 2 


27 66 


2 

4 

35 

61 

67 




32 00 
416 41 
468 21 
77109 


9 
3 
22 
2 
7 


70 25 

29 00 

142 60 


400 


13 
35 


122 26 

342 83 


"8 
42 


2566 
458 30 


8 


960 


14 
25 
35 


137 75 
350 85 
630 18 


60 
48 
44 


618 60 
620 60 
624 40 
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TABLE XXl.—Concluded. 



Diatricta. 



Countitti. 



Yuma 

Zeeland 

Zeeland Tp. 4 fr. 
Zutphen 



Wexford 
Ottawa.. 
Ottawa. . 
Ottawa. . 



l| 

■« a 



81 
687 
105 
136 



■** J 



70 
5d9 

71 
101 



s 

O 

a 

9 



180 
200 
200 
200 



T3 
I 






67 
82 
87 
68 






$4,000 

25.000 

2.000 

2,000 



I 

•s 

.s 

o 

H 



$965 00 
10.000 00 



Number 

of 

iear)ier8 

employed. 



S 



i 

o 



1 

17 
1 
2 
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TABLE X\l.— Concluded. 



number ormonths 

taui^t by all 

tcacheni. 



Tutol wages of tearlieni 
for the year. 



8 



S 



9 
10 
10 

9 



9 

159 

10 

10 



1450 00 I 

1.000 00 . 

520 00 

522 00 



8 
§ 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



8 

S3 



tSfJOOO 

7.a56 00 

320 00 

360 00 



150 00 

100 00 

52 00 

57 78 



I 



$40 00 
44 36 
32 00 
36 00 



-9 g 



I' 



.9 



1810 00 

8.056 00 

840 00 

882 00 



i 

-3 

i2 



11.387 67 

10.737 20 

1.151 66 

1.068 70 



3 

18 
6 



I 

8 

H 



tiooo 

268 65 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



TABLE XVII. 
Ce7istis, enrolhncnt, attendance, etc., of city and graded village schools 





School population from in- 
speciors' reports. 


Enrollment. 




Average number 
belonging. 






Incorporated cHieii. 


.it 


• 

it 


• 

s 
a 


• 

1 

t 

"o 


m 

23.160 


• 

s 
is 

O 


• 
•** 


• 

1 

t 


it 

n 


Totals for cities 


336.848 


28.592 


82,752 


150,408 


261,752 


57,475 


93.265 


173,900 


27.102 


Adrian - -  - 


2,527 

1,279 

881 

767 

3.910 

3.508 


«^ 438 
240 
227 
14<) 

190 

— 743 


604 
634 
224 
272 
641 

♦1,888 


975 
331 
298 
748 
1,275 


2.017 
1.205 

749 
1,106 
2.112 

2,631 

........ 


399 
208 
188 
123 
183 

016 


489 
611 
201 
101 
553 

•1,680 


691 
286 
236 
337 
1.036 

........ 


1,679 

1,005 

625 

621 

1.772 

2,302 


429 


Albion 


225 




206 


Alma 


141 


Alpena 


172 


Ann Arbor 


705 


tAnGres 




Au Sable 


432 

492 

5,755 

13,342 

205 

882 

2.254 

1,332 

1.162 
1,541 

211 
2,308 

747 

1,038 
2.304 

420 
1,289 

382 

371 
414 

1.584 
109.231 

1.214 

168 

503 

419 

4.198 

6.637 

1,297 
285 

1.639 

674 

29.020 

929 
2.f»37 
495 
272 
178 

903 
1,372 
3,004 

502 
1.264 


51 

'1-"g05 

^1,001 

62 

115 

258 

13() 

147 
115 
72 
214 
125 

249 

167 
91 

228 
03 

04 
88 

121 
6.093 

155 

42 

01 
117 
412 

^ 50<> 

134 

""m 

130 
2,167 

184 

210 
81 

35 

215 

2N0 

— 192 

, '^ 


139 

37 

1.310 

3.085 

40 

231 

421 

290 
395 
44 
02<> 
180 

318 
442 
151 
408 
114 

123 
117 
(K)3 
26.895 
345 

35 
140 
142 

7:i8 

1,870 
350 

  m 

150 
7,152 

243 

771 

94 

45 

343 
1.175 

3ii 

1 


177 
45 

2,000 

5,208 
128 
40<) 
982 
721 

479 
891 
132 
1.250 
182 

484 
937 
211 
485 
197 

2.52 
1.229 

58.182 
847 

07 

212 

134 

1,730 

3.337 

C22 

"""049 

328 

12.935 

477 

1.504 
185 

74 

375 

022 

1.854 

430 

1 


307 

82 

4.521 

9.354 

752 
1,840 
1.278 

922 
1.401 

248 

2.093 

487 

1.051 

•1.540 
453 

374 

382 
457 

1,953 
91.170 

1.347 

144 

413 

3»>3 

2.880 

5,779 

1,112 


40 
 547 

602 
31 
112 
228 
121 

140 

95 

72 

200 

110 

210 
140 

72 
209 

54 

58 
73 

100 
4.282 

137 

40 

54 

112 

375 

437 

110 


125 

37 

1.090 

1.760 

35 

215 

470 

310 

237 
302 
44 
540 
178 

209 

120 

358 

95 

107 

9«i 

307 

i H.254 

, 299 

1 

35 

124 

133 

097 

1.9S0 

1 

314 

358 

122 
4.224 

184 

322 

88 


146 

45 

2.086 

3.023 

90 

3r)5 

W>5 
594 

380 
084 
132 
1.253 
170 

359 
040 
158 
405 
152 

153 
104 
071 
20.928 
522 

50 

178 

125 

1.052 

1.855 

510 

• ■■534 

208 

7.905 

319 
80S 
175 


317 

82 

3,723 

6,451 

150 

692 

1.363 

1.031 

763 
1.081 

248 
1.903 

458 

838 
1,137 
35<i 
972 
301 

318 

333 

1.078 

45.464 

958 

125 

350 

370 

2.124 

4.272 

940 

1,658 

510 

13.580 

654 

1.305 

337 


44 


Bad Axe 




Battle Creek 


574 


Bay City 


1.018 


Beaverton 


28 


Belding 


111 


Benton Harbor 


247 


BcsBemer 


131 


Big Rapids 


144 


Boync City 


106 


Brown City 


62 


Cadillac 


205 


Charlevoix 


97 


Charlotte 

(l^hphovKan . . 


241 
160 


Clare 


88 


Coldwatcr 

Coleman . . , 


218 
66 




62 


Croswell 


82 


Crystal Falls 


118 


Detroit 


5.788 


nowagiac - 


150 


Kast I.iansinff 


40 


I'last TaH as . 


63 


Eaton Rapids 


114 


Fjiranaba 


391 


Flint 


637 


Gladstone 

tOladwin 


128 


irand Haven 

^irand l^^e 

(irand Rapids 


i.223 

014 

22.254 

904 

2.4S.-, 

300 



154 

943 

1.245 

, 3.221 

' 809 


io«'» 

120 
1.451 

151 

175 

74 




176 

133 

2.101 


Grecn\ille 

Hancock 

Harbor Beach 


1 

176 

201 

76 


Harrisville 


33 

1 

190 
201 
151 


1 « 

304 

280 
70t) 


70 

320 

498 

1.043 


147 

814 
1.045 
1.900 


30 


Hastings 


1 

204 


HilMftlf , 


271 


Holland 


190 


t Hudson 




Ionia 


1 "» 


2,-)7 

1 


369 


737 


lii 







♦Includes 



ides grammar a 
. JogalTy graded, 
report received. 
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TABLE XVII. 

I* reporUd by sitperirUendentg for the school year 1909-1910. 
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33 

10 

28 
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3 


J 
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14 


S 


11 

32 
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71 


1 
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30 
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TABLE XYLl— Continued. 



Incorporated 
vilhces. 



.S 

B 
B 

a 



11 






Addison . 
Akron... 
AUnson. 
Algonac. 
Almont . 



Applesate. 
Armaoa... 

Ashley 

Athens 

•Atlanta.. 



151 
183 
216 
457 
227 

83 
213 
176 
196 



Enrollment. 



c 

V 



•g 



n 



19 



12 
32 
60 



69 
26 
81 



•a 



O 



35 



91, 
94 

85 

31 
73 
64 
72 



85 



89 

212 

95 

26 
85 
71 
72 



1 

k 
is: 



139 
190 
192 
338 
230 

67 
217 
151 
225 



Average number 
belonging. 






46 



10 
32 
45 



35 



79 
82 
81 



52 
24 
76 



61 

46 
68 




66 



78 

188 

85 



60 
72 
68 



8 

.£3 



136 



167 
302 
211 



173 
142 
212 



Average daily 



iragecu 
«naanc 



attendance. 




18 



10 
29 
42 



44 
23 




83 



77 

76 
74 



49 
44 



79 
131 

76 
170 

77 



63 

66 



8 
k 
•I 



130 
131 
162 
275 
193 



146 
132 



AtUca... 
Augusta. 
Baldwin. 
Bancroft . 
Bangor.. 



Baraga 

Baroda 

Barryton . . 
Bear Lake. 
Bellaire... 



BeUeville 

Bellevue 

Benionia 

Berrien Springs, 
f BirmingTiam . 



Blisslield No. 1 fr. 
Blissfield No. 2 fr. 

Bkwmingdale 

fioardman 

Boyne Falls 



Breckcnridge. 
fBreedsvi'le . 

Bright<m 

Britton 

Bronson 



• I 



Brooklyn.. 
Buchanan . 
Buckley... 
Burlington. 
Burr Oak. . 



Byron 

Caledonia. 
Calumet. . 
Camden. . 
Capac — 



Can) 

tCaiwn City. 
CaraonviUe . . 
CaseviUe... 
Caanovia — 



CaasCity 

Oaanpolis 

Cedar Springs. 
CeatimlUke.. 
Centraville.... 



•Not l^ially graded. 
tNo report received. 



100 
141 
163 
117 
372 

1.035 
204 
154 
177 
339 

150 
266 
271 
204 
435 

143 

265 
W\ 
222 
loO ' 

183  
110 
1S3 , 
129 ' 

26K I 

143 ' 

379 



1S7 
152 
107 

375 

268 
2r,i 

254 
161 



I 



39 
15 
30 
98 

30 



36 
50 
46 
42 
152 

150 



46 
50 

56 

36 
69 
39 
54 



91 
81 
40 
29 

52 



50 
35 
92 

52 
75 



44 

59 
85 

64 
71 
82 
73 



47 83 

58 147 

55 I 116 

62 . 134 

143 I 393 



170 



80 



350 



36 
13 I 
25 
90 

26 



40 
50 
42 

48 
132 

135 



170 



68 . 177 
187 328 



70 
102 
126 
102 



33 
95 
37 
65 
39 

41 



170 
232 
247 
229 



42 
50 
61 

30 
55 
34 
43 



37 
69 
79 



45 
58 
60 
55 
128 

150 



85 
144 
115 
128 
350 

311 



34 



31 j 
43 I 



88 
41 



55 

08 

176 



60 60 

69 i 97 

m ' 102 

68 76 



81 

140 I 
•54 
117 

45 



114 
320 
172 
222 
113 



82 
70 
36 I 



67 
29 
80 

40 
124 



87 


33 


182 


72 


126 


44 


135 


48 


8.054 


705 


109 


66 


195 


61 


607 


163 



18 
43 

28 
60 



111 204 



73 ' 

42 

51 

63 ' 
183 ' 



25 
46 



25 
75 
30 
57 
38 

33 



134 
177 
306 

140 
221 
205 

m 



60 
9U 
43 
89 
34 



94 
250 
143 

182 
97 



24 

95 

23 



38 
151 

133 



68 
130 

158 



44 


35 


45 


65 


46 


73 


33 


64 


67 


66 


35 


74 , 


61 


69 1 



eo 

61 
169 

60 

93 

113 

96 



86 
78 
31 
27 



27 
79 

62 
23 



2.201 '3.599 
30 ' 47 
34 ! 106 



190 
100 
229 

155 

382 I 

22 

78 

194 

134 

137 

6.565 

133 

193 



44  

86 I 



45 

64 



I 



29 
76 

41 

39 

050 

55 

43 



162 . 319 > 634 136 




42 

123 
72 
68 
52 
44 



44 

82 
28 , 

133 > 

88 

74 
100 

68 



4(> 
56 

125 
106 
129 
115 
68 



44 

137 
120 

381 

26»5 
271 
267 
170 



57 
24 

82 

38 
92 



74 163 , 41 



54 , 155 > 
39 . 97 
48 i 216 



56 
137 




24 



139 
2»W 

178 ' 
70 I 



48 
33 
85 

40 

72 



30 
88 
34 
60 
35 . 

30 



I 



65 
27 
80 

35 
117 



84 I 206 

I 

53 120 < 

21 113 
2,756 6.322 

45 I 128 

89 I 162 

I 

230 620 



20 
64 



16 
36 



41 26 
46 . 62 
683 ,2.135 



75 
133 
48 
71 
41 

61 



69 
33 

46 

48 
170 



64 
43 



27 
31 



149 168 



111 
62 - 

64 ' 
48 
37 I 



38 

n 

25 

lOK 

80  
OK ' 
97 
62 



3l> 
45 

91 
100 
103 
108 

55 



38 

112 , 
107 I 

310 
242 . 
235 ; 
253 ' 
144 



I 



7 
34 

116 

m 

07 
60 
37 



25 
08 
26 

119 
166 j 

68 > 

97 

64 



24 
74 

57 
21 
3.347 
19 
96 

296 



43 

49 

118 

79 

119 

110 

69 



69 
118 



120 
376 

314 



139 
161 

288 

147 

216 
222 
216 



106 
307 
160 
162 
103 

132 



182 

93 

211 

123 
369 
114 
69 
174 

124 

129 

6.165 

100 

leo 

603 



26 
118 
100 

35S 

214 
264 
257 
160 
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TABLE XVll.— Continued. 



Percentace of 
attendance. 


Number of regular teachers employed. 


Portion of superintend- 
ent's time devoted to 
superx'ision. 


_t 




O 


• 


1 


High school 
department. 


Grammar 
department. 


Primar>' 
department. 


Whole 
school. 


1 


• 

s 

aa 




• 

S 


• 




• 

S 
i 


* 

9 

s 


1 


1 

6 


96 


95 


94 


95 


1 


2 

... ... 

1 








2 


1 

2 

1 
1 


4 

3""" 

10 
5 


1-5 
1-3 
1^ 


1 




"■"1"' 


........ 

4 

2 








89 
92 
93 


85 
93 
91 


85 
90 
90 


86 
91 
91. 


1.8 
.7 
.7 




2 
5 
2 


I 


88 
84 


76 
81 


79 
91 


81 
85 


',8 
1.7 


1 
1 

1 


1 

1.3 

2 




2 

1.7 

2 


2 i 4 

1 1 ^ 

2! 5 


1-7 
3-8 


















86 
85 
92 
91 
94 


80 
70 
85 
94 
91 


83 
80 

86 
89 
94 


1 
.8 
.8 
.8 

2.7 










1 

1 
1 
2 
3.2 




1 
1 
1 
1 
4 




1 
5 
3 
4 
6.5 




.... 


87 
81 


2 




2 
2 

1 
2.2 





1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
13 




82 
97 


1 

1.1 


■'■'1'" 


1 


77 


89 


93 


86 


1.7 






2 




3 


2 


5 


1-3 












96 


81 
93 
86 


76 
89 
90 


85 
90 
86 


1 

1 
.7 






1 
1 
2 





1 
2 
4 


1 
1 
1 


2 
3 
8 






90 










82 


2 





1 3 


1 


93 


85 
94 
91 
95 


86 
92 
90 
95 


88 
94 
90 
95 


1 

1.6 
1 
.1 






1.5 
2 

1.5 
2 




1.5 
2 

1.5 
3 


1 

2 

1 
1 


3 
6 
5 
6.5 






96 
90 


2 
1 
1.5 





4-7 


1 


9G 





18 






91 
93 
93 
89 
90 


93 
95 
90 
82 
93 


92 
94 
93 
86 
92 








1 
2 
1 
2 

1 




2 
3 

1 
2 

1 


1 
1 


3 
8 
4 
4 
4 






95 
97 
87 
94 


.7 

1 
1 


3 
2 

"2' 




2 7 
i 6 


1 


89 


90 


84 


87 


1 


1 




1 


' 2 

1 


1 


4 







97 
96 


98 
96 
93 


95 
76 
90 


96 
89 
91 


.8 

1 
.7 


" 1 " 




... ^... 

1 
3 


2 

1 


"'l\  5"  
1 1 2 

1| 8 


1 9 
13 




92 


3 







2 





76 
96 


87 
95 


76 
93 

90 
94 

93 
94 
93 
95 
88 


79 
95 
70 
92 
89 

93 
95 
94 
96 
89 


1 
1.5 


1 
2 




1 
4 




2 
4 


» 1 ^ 
2 i 10 
1 1 


...... ^. 

1^ 
16 
AU 


I 


90 


94 
83 

94 
95 
94 
96 
93 


1 
1 

.8 
1 

14 
1 
.9 






1 




1 
3 

2 
1 
113 
2 
2 


1 
2 

1 
1 

17 
1 
1 


2 
5 

3 
3 
188 
4 
4 





90 


2 


1 


1 


94 


1 

2 

57 

1 

1 


'■■'1'"' 




97 








97 
96 


18 
1 

1 


2 


4 


80 


1 8 




98 


98 


93 


96 


1.5 


4 





4 




7 


2 


15 

1 

3 
3 

10 

8 
7 

8 
(5 


1 2 


1 




58 
84 
96 

90 
76 
93 
97 
95 


94 
89 

95 
76 
93 

96 
88 


58 
86 
89 

93 
82 
95 
96 
89 








. . 


1 
2 

1 

4 

2.5 
2.5 
3 
2 




1 

1 

4 

2.5 
2.5 
3 

2 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

I 
1 




HI 


1 
1 

1.7 

.8 
.8 
.7 
.8 






82 


■■"i  :::::::: 




96 
96 
99 
07 
84 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


*..•..*. 


1 3 
1-4 
1-6 
1-3 
1 4 


2 

1 
1 
i 



29 
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TABLE X\U,—€antintifd. 
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1 
£ 




E^irofiBCBt 




AToaie aanber 


1 




ATciandailr 
attcsdUacc 




1 


It  
















1 










1 
Inrorrorattd 


1 

» 1 


1 

• t 


1 




f 


• 


1 

• 


1 


• 


1 1 
. 1 


9 




\ilhcca> 


je 


11; 




g 


i 


it 

H 


<*• 


«» 


i  




1 ' 


«• 


• 


1 


l'5 

11 


%^ 6 


it' 


•3 


B& 


it* 


3 


t & 


it 


•1 


1 


*» 


5^ ! 


■2"a 


g 


JTo 


g-o 


-g-o 




Jjfn 


e-o 


•fi*^ 


^ 


' 




1 

133 ! 


^ 1 

130 


118 ' 


••• 

1 

123 


o 


a. 


341 


S 
129 


 o 


«» _ 


tp 


«-heb» 


4M . 


381 


110 


100 


126 1 


112 


307 


(^(•ailing. 


371 


n 


94 . 


135 . 


302 


65 


83 


111 


258 


70 


80 


129 


288 


i^laHulflB. 


131 . 


47 


3S; 


38 


123 


43 


35 


33 


110 ' 


44 


' 33 


33 


110 


Ci^ytm . . . 


n 


35] 


» 


20 ' 


87 


35 


36 


25 


88 1 


31 


18 


21 


70 


•CjBord 


lis . 


1 


1 


1 










1 












»: 


35 •' 


■'6i7 

1 


m 


si 


30 


55 


iio . 


33 


."'si' ' 


"54 


**i21 


Clam 


1S7 


» ' 


45 


1 

50 ' 


190 


75  


44 


58 


177 


79 


43 ; 


53 


174 


Clio 


217 


39 


85 


101 1 


235 


34 . 


64 


66 


164 


36 


• w 


03 


208 


Colon. 


3S2 


73 


67 


87 ' 


229 


70  


65 


80 


216 


63 


58 


66 


186 


Coka. .. 


ao5 


58 


40 


88 


186 


54 


37 


7S 


160 


65 


37 


80 


m 


CohiBtttnBr 


w 


34 ' 


33 


35 ' 


122 


SO 


S3 


41 ' 


103 

1 


32 


31 


51 


114 


Conroid 


137 ' 


40 ' 


63 


60 


153 


35 


50 


53 


138 


35 


47 ' 


47 


129 


CoBfUDtiae 


343 


87 ' 


38 


123 : 


270 


80 


53 


106 


238 


83 


65 


103 


240 




340 ' 


70 


8S 


100 1 


267 


65 


79 


94 


238 ' 


66 


81 


101 


248 


Copcaiih 


143 


37 


45 


61 


143 


37 


45 


61 


143 


35 


38 


63 


126 


*Cn]taB -. 


lOS • 


S3 




1 



















"***•* 


C'jgbtr 


311 


 • • • • t 

1 
26 


90 


28 ' 


30 ' 


231 


} 

80' 


29 


 24 1 


34 


77 


Iiaa5^-iDe. 


i 














r 




. , 


1 1 






• 1 
91 


31 


» 


» 


98 


»' 


""m, 


34 


KJ' 


29 


' 37 . 


"» . 


"94 


T^^iflOB . . . 


190 


fir; 


63 


62 


193 


38 


56 


48 


163 


63 


60 ' 


67' 


180 


L>iaH«>ni. . 


33& 


40 


$3 


179 , 


303 


37 


71 


140 


248 


33 


»l 


117 


208 


Dentur 


3R7 


80 


114 


178 


372 


72 


98 


143 


SIS 


77 


103 ' 


161 ' 


341 


IkevUnilk. . . 


193 


47 


41 


114 


303 


47 


41 


114 


201 


28 


S7 1 


78 


143 


DcofieU 


1S6 


38 


45 . 


88 


171 


38 


45 


88 


171 


35 


^1 


80 1 


157 


DbaoBdafe.. . . 


07 








70 












1 




68 


Detour 


327 


2S 


80 


107 


313 


26 


'"68" 


88 


iso 


• » 


"'« 


"»; 


180 


Dexter . ... 


231 


9S 


n 


68 ' 


233 


88 


68 


65 . 


221 


90 


70 


65 . 


SIS 


Doosfas . . 


13S 


42 


35 


43 


120 


42 


35 


34 


111 


38 


28 


35 


101 


129 


Xi 


40 


55 


123 


41 


41 


41 


123 . 


30 


30 


S6 


06 


P--.iee . 


2*» 


7> 


S3 


100 


2«3 


72 


7D 


81 


223 


73 


59 


81 


213 


r-uniKl . 


M» 


68 


1£ 


236 


4i» 


63 


146 


17$ 


387 


66 


in 


234 


461 


•E»«> . 




1 




, 






1 














East « 'rvMi Rarids . 


173 




37 


95 


133 




29 


77 


106 


^ 


30 


84 


114 


EaMJ.-T'iMi 


M3 


107 


194 


386 


696 


90 


162 


287 


639 


100 


1S2 


363 


646 


*Ea"- CUn . 


111 
306 

256 


M , 


71 


114 


• • k 

239 












— 


* • « 






• > • • * 

44 


63 


. *  

79 








Edxare 


183 


50 


67 


Ml 


218 


>JkRA;tis . 


313 


100 


133 


243 


491? 


87 


135 


213 


434 


96 


148 


236 


470 


HO..TO 


2»J 


44 


« 


122 


2SS 


3S 


80 


104 


222 


37 


73 


114 


226 


y^ae 


»1 


67 


57 


71 


19(3 


66 


36 


7S 


200 


60 


53 


08 


181 


•Esactt. 












• 


 


• 






— 


« 




y» 


214 


20 


90 


S2 


192 


IS 


S3 


60 


161 


16 


75 


64 ! 


145 


Eaern3e 


613 




65 


97 


132 




42 


71 


113 




36 


« 


04 


Lrui. , 


437 


120 


106 


1S3 


400 


ioo 


93 


176 


378 


97 


SO 


163 


sso 




124 


23 


31 


76 


130 


SO 


28 


53 


101 


21 


25 


63 


100 


FaiMMilni 


163 


33 


65 


7S 


106 


ss 


48 


62 


138 


26 


47 


53 


U6 


Firvd! 


214 


23 


42 


157 


223 


21 


S3 


114 


167 


23 


. 39 


IS3 


104 


FewTiIie .... 


31S 


47 


64 


76 


is: 


42 


56 


» 


!•« 


45 


60 


60 , 


174 


Fcctce 


5M 


160 


U¥ 


260 


3!!» 


141 


l'» 


195 


4o2 


165 


137 


247 


590 


nf e UL» 


IS 


34 


37 


9» • 


110 


29 


» 


38 


103 


S2 


31 . 


06 : 


00 


♦n ^— » 


ISO 




























43S 




163 


139 


301 




139 


117 


SS6 




121 • 


129 


m 


FaraCrifie . 


M 




» 


50 


^ 




36 


50 


86 


• 


25 


SS 


m 


•Fovkr 




^ , 






, 
















• * • * • « 


Fo««viiar 


210 


61 


60 


80 


211 


65 


63 


76 


194 


» 


65 


"74*1 


116 


'FnakMsU . . . 










. 




• 


- 






... 


- • 
































t)(«m«ti«md. 
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TABLE Xni.— Continued, 





Percentage of 
attendance. 


• 


Number of refular teachers employed. 


Portion of superintend- 
ent's time dovotad to 
Bopeniflion. 


 

No. of special teachers. 


Hishscliool 
department 


Grammar 
department 


Primar>' 
department 


1 

■§ 
■s 


High school 
department 


Orammar 
department 


Primary 
department 


Whole 
school. 


i 


8 
§ 

is 


 

8 
as 


• 


6 


• 


• 

8 

a 


• 


97 
97 
94 
89 


97 
95 
87 
69 


95 
96 
89 
80 


96 
96 
90 
80 


.5 
1.7 

.8 

1 


5 
1.5 

1 




4 

2.5 
1 

1 




4 

3 

1 
1 


1 

2 

1 
1 


13 
7 
3 


1-2 
^7 
1-6 


1 




" * 








96 


99 


90 


95 


1 


1 




1 




2 


1 4 






93 
94 
83 
96 
96 


95 
93 
85 
94 
96 


91 
93 
76 
92 
94 


93 
93 
81 
94 
95 


.6 
.3 
.7 
.8 
.9 


2 
1.5 

2 

1 
1 





2 
2 
2 

2 

1 




2 
2 

2 ' 

3 , 

1 


1 

1 

1 

• 1 

1 


6 

6.5 

6 

6 

3 


2^ 
2-3 
1-3 
1-4 
1-8 


i" 




97 
95 
95 
94 


95 
96 
93 
84 


88 
93 
93 
86 


94 
94 
94 
88 


.8 
.7 
.7 

1 


1 
3 

9 


........ 


2 

2 

1 
1 




1 
3 
2 

1 


1 

1 
2 

1 


4 

8 
5 
2 


1-6 
1-7 
1-7 


1 












89 


80 


94 


87 


1 






1 




1 


1 


2 
















96 


98 
93 
70 


97 
93 
65 


97 
93 
72 


1 

1.8 

2 






2 
2 
2 




1 
2 
4 


1 
2 
2 


3 

4 







94 






1-6 




82 






1 


97 
60 


91 
90 
94 


91 
68 
91 


93 
72 
92 


.7 

.8 

1 


2.4 

1 
1 


1 


1.6 

1 
1 




3 
1 
2 


2 

1 
1 


7 
3 

4 


1-7 




93 












92 


85 

96 
81 
75 
93 
94 


80 

96 
82 
65 
90 
95 


85 

97 
85 
70 
92 
96 


1 

1 

.8 
1 
1 
1.7 






2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
4 




2 

2 
1 

1 
2 
4 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


4 

7 
3 
2 
6 
10 






96 
93 
71 


3 

1 




■■il6' 


1 


94 
98 


2 
2 




' i'-z 


1 

2 




83 
94 


89 
92 


86 
93 


1 






1 
5.3 




3 

8.7 


""2 


4 
17 


2^Z 


1 


94 


•» 


4 


i 


1 








! 




















93 


95 
97 
82 
92 


89 

1 vr 

94 
95 


92 
97 
87 
92 


1.3 

.8 

1.5 


1 
3 

1 
1 




1.6 
4 
1 
2 




2.4 
8 
3 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 


5 

15 

6 

5 






96 
86 
89 


5-7 
1-6 
1-2 


1 


80 


1 

83 ' 65 
65 60 


76 
62 
83 
86 
79 


.8 


1 


........ 


3 

1 
2 

1 
1 


,•«■.... 


1 
2 
4 
2 
2 


1 

1 
2 
1 

1 


5 
3 
8 
3 
4 


1-6 


i ' 


81 


79 
83 

88 


90 
83 

68 


1.7 

1 
.8 


2 




94 






80 


i " 




1-6 




97 


93 , 85 
95 91 

94 . 95 
83 : 85 


92 

94 
95 
87 


1 

J 

1 


1 

1 

3 


1 






3 
1.6 

6 
1 


2 
1 
2 

1 


4 

4 

13 

2 






96 


1.5 
4 

1 








97 
95 


a-7 


1 




1 








1 1 

75 ' 93 
: 70, 66 


89 
68 






1 
1 


5 




4 

1 


1 

1 


9 
1 






























96 


95 


92 


94 


.5 


2 


1 


1 




3.5 


2 


2.6 


1-2 


.5 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



TABLE XVll.—Caniinurd, 



Inforporated 
viihces. 



.S 

S 

II 
-ft 

II 

GTJ 



Chelsea... 
Cbeaning , 
CUrkston. 
Claytoo . . 
•Cliff ortl.. 
Ciimax 



484 

371 

131 

92 



EnroUment. 




133 
73 
47 
35 






o 



130 
04 
38 
26 




118 

135 

38 

26 



1 

•s 



381 

302 

123 

87 



Avenge number 
betonging. 



1 



8 



122 
65 
43 
35 




110 
82 
35 
26 



100 

111 

32 

25 



1 

JO 

o 



341 

258 

110 

86 



Avei 



Lvenge 
tttendai 



dafly 
oce. 




120 
70 
44 
31 



126 
80 
33 
18 




112 

129 

33 

21 



1- 
1 



367 

288 

110 

70 



Clintoo 

Clio 

Colomft 

Colon 

ColumlnAville . 

CoQcora 

ConaUntine. . . 
CoopenviUe. . , 

CopemiAh 

*Croton ...... 



115 

187 
217 
382 
205 
96 

137 
242 
240 
143 



35 

86 
39 
75 
58 
34 

40 
87 
70 
37 



35 

45 

85 
67 

40 i 
33 ! 

53 

58 
88 
45 



61 

59 
101 
87 
88 
55 

60 
125 
109 

61 



131 

190 
225 
229 
186 
122 

153 
270 
267 
143 



31 

75 
34 
70 
5f 
30 

35 
80 
65 
37 



30 

44 
64 
65 

37 
32 

50 
53 
79 
45 



65 

68 
66 
80 
78 
41 

53 

106 

94 

61 



116 

177 
164 
215 
169 
103 

138 
238 
238 
143 



33 

79 
36 
62 
55 
32 

35 
82 
66 
85 



34 

42 
79 
58 
37 
31 

47 
55 

81 



63 
93 
66 
80 
51 

47 
103 
101 

63 



121 

174 
206 
186 
172 
114 

129 
240 
248 
126 



t' 



Cuater 

•DaggeU.. 
Danavillo.. 
Daviflon. .. 
Dearborn.. 



106 



33 



31 



26 



90 



28 



30 



80 



29 



24 



24 



77 



Decatur. . . . 
Deckerville . 
Deerfieid... 
Dimondale. 
Detour... . . 



Dexter.. 
Douglas. 
Dryden. 
Dundee . 
Durand. 



•Eagle 

EasttirandlUpids. 

East Jordan 

fEau Clare 

fEcorse 



91 
190 
358 

367 
193 
185 
97 
327 

221 
138 
129 

289 
549 



31 
66 
40 

80 
47 
38 



38 
65 
83 

114 
41 
45 



29 

62 

179 

178 
114 



28 

92 

42 
28 
78 
68 



80 

72 
35 
40 
85 
182 



107 

68 

43 

55 

100 

236 



98 
193 
302 

372 
202 
171 
70 
213 

232 
130 
123 

263 
486 



26 
58 
37 

72 

47 
38 



32 

56 
71 

98 
41 
45 



24 

48 

140 

143 
114 



82 
162 
248 

313 
202 
171 



20 
62 
83 

77 
28 
35 



37 
60 
58 

103 
37 
42 



26 



42 
41 
72 
63 



68 



35 

41 

70 

146 



86 

65 
34 
41 
81 
178 



180 

221 
111 
123 
223 
387 



26 

90 
38 
20 
78 
66 



70 
28 
30 
59 
171 



67 
117 

161 
78 
80 



86 

65 
35 
36 
81 
224 



94 
189 
308 

841 
143 
157 
68 
180 

325 
101 
86 
213 
461 



Edmore . . . . 
Elk Rapids. 

Elkton 

Viae 

•Emmett. • • 



175 
943 
111 
306 

256 
513 
282 
301 



107 



Eoapire 

Easezvilla. . 

Erart 

Furpove... 
FanningtOQ. 

Farwell 

Famville... 

FentoD 

Fife Lake... 
fFIuabing. . 



Ford 

Foresfcville 

•Fowler 

Fowlerville.... 
•Fnuikmnnth. 



214 
612 
437 
124 
153 

314 

218 
504 
132 
189 

488 
04 



64 

100 
44 

67 



37 
194 



95 
396 



132 
696 



90 



71 

153 

92 

57 



114 

243 

123 

71 



239 
496 
258 
195 



44 

87 
38 
66 



29 
162 



77 
287 



106 
539 



63 

135 

80 

56 



79 
212 
104 

78 



185 
434 
222 
200 



20 



210 



130 
23 
33 

23 

47 

160 

34 



90 
55 
106 
81 
55 

42 

64 

168 

37 



82 
07 
183 
76 
78 

157 
76 

260 
30 



I 



162 

36 



130 
50 



60 



80 



102 
152 
400 
130 
166 



18 



187 
588 

110 



100 
20 
28 

21 

42 

141 

20 



83 
42 
03 
28 
48 



66 

126 

85 



I 

801 , 

86 I 

I 



211 



130 

36 



55 63 



60 
71 
176 
53 
63 

114 

70 

106 



117 
50 



76 



161 
113 
878 
101 
138 

167 
168 , 
462 ' 
102 



100 



30 
182 



50 
06 
37 
60 



67 

148 

75 

53 



16 



07 
21 
26 

22 

45 

155 



256 

86 



104 



75 
86 
80 
25 
47 

30 

60 

157 

31 



84 
363 



101 
235 
114 



54 

58 

162 

63 

53 

138 

60 

247 

86 



121 IJO 



50 



65 



74 



•NoilepOly faded. 
fNo report rweived. 



114 

645 



218 
470 
226 
181 



145 
04 



100 
136 

104 

174 

550 

00 



106 
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TABLE XVll.— Continued. 



Percentage of 
attendance. 


- 


Number of regular teachers employed. 


Portion of superintends 
ent's time devoted to 
superrision. 


• 

No. of special tcacfaen. 


■si 


8 


*i 


1 

■8 


High school 
department. 


Orammar 
department 


Primary 
department 


Whole 
school. 


1 

1 


t3 
> 


J 


i 
§ 


• 

8 

7fi 


• 


• 

8 




8 

98 


^ 


97 
97 
94 
89 


97 
95 

87 
69 


95 

96 
89 

80 

1 


96 
96 
90 
80 


.5 

1.7 

.8 

1 


5 
1.6 

1 


. ■.■••• • 


4 

2.5 

1 
1 




4 
3 

1 
1 


1 

2 

1 
1 


13 
7 
3 
2 


1-2 
3-7 
1-6 


1 














96 


99 


90 1 

91 
93 
76 
92 
94 


95 


1 


1 




1 




2 


1 4 






93 
94 
83 
96 
96 


95 
93 
86 
94 
96 


93 
93 
81 
94 
95 


.6 
.3 
.7 
.8 
.9 


2 

1.6 

2 

1 
1 




2 
2 
2 
2 

1 




2 

2 
2 
3 

1 


1 

1 

1 

 1 

1 


6 

6.6 

6 

6 

3 


2^ 
2-3 
1-3 
1-4 
1-8 


.5 

i* 


97 
95 
95 
94 


95 
96 
93 
84 


88 
93 
93 

86 


94 

94 
94 
88 


.8 
.7 
.7 

1 


1 
3 


........ 


2 
2 

1 
1 




1 
3 
2 

1 


1 
1 
2 

1 


4 
8 
6 
2 


1-6 
1-7 
1-7 


1 












89 


80 


94 




87 


1 






1 




1 


1 


2 
















96 


98 
93 
70 


97 
93 
65 


97 
93 
72 


1 

1.8 
2 






2 
2 
2 




1 
2 
4 


1 
2 
2 


3 

4 







94 






1-6 




82 






1 


97 
60 


91 
90 
94 


91 
68 
91 


93 
72 
92 


■I 


2.4 
1 

1 


1 




1.6 

1 
1 




3 

1 
2 


2 

1 
1 


7 
3 
4 


1-7 




93 












92 


85 

98 
81 
76 
93 
94 


80 

96 
82 
66 
90 
95 


85 

97 
85 
70 
92 
96 


1 

1 

.8 
1 
1 
1.7 






2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

4 




2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

4 


1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 


4 

7 
8 

I 

10 






98 
93 
71 


3 

1 




.....^. 


1 


94 
96 


2 
2 




i-z 


1 

2 




83 
94 


89 
92 


86 
93 








1 
5.3 





3 

8.7 


....^. 


4 
17 


2^3* 


1 


94 


.3 


4 


1 


1 






























93 


95 
97 
82 
92 


89 
97 
94 
95 


92 
97 
87 
92 


1 

1.3 

.8 

1.5 


1 
3 
1 
1 


*■ ••■•«■ 


1.6 
4 
1 
2 




2.4 
8 
3 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 


6 

16 

6 

5 






96 
86 
89 


6-7 
1-6 
1-2 


1 


80 


83 
65 
79 
83 
88 


65 
60 
90 
83 
68 


76 
62 
83 
86 
T9 


.8 


1 


........ 


3 

1 
2 

1 
1 




1 
2 
4 
2 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 

1 


6 
8 
8 
3 

4 


1-6 


i"' 


81 


1.7 
1 

.8 


2 




94 






80 


i " 




1-6 




97 


03 


85 
91 
95 
85 


92 
94 
95 
87 


1 

 I 

1 

1 


1 
1 

3 


1 






3 

1.6 
6 
1 


2 
1 
2 
1 


4 
4 

13 
2 






96 ' 95 


1.5 
4 

1 


.....•-« 






97 ; 94 
95 1 83 


3-7 


1 












1 
75 


93 
66 


89 
68 






1 
1 


6 




4 
1 


1 
1 


9 

1 






1 7n 


























96 


95 


92 


94 


.5 


2 


1 


1 




2.6 


2 


2.6 


1-2 


.5 






















1 
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TABLE XVIl.— Continued, 



Inoorpoimted 
vilkcn. 



Fnnkfort. 

•Fnaer.. 

Freeport. 

Freemoot. 

Fruitport. 



EnroUment. 




590 



85 




196 




303 



1 

•3 



584 



AvenKse number 
belonging. 




76 



I- 



154 




228 



•I 



457 



Average daily 
attendance. 





82 



190 




278 



•8 



•I 



550 



Gafetown. 

Qainee 

GaM>urg. 

tGaUen.. 

"Garden.. 



135 
530 
127 

193 
104 
175 
143. 



45 

124 

22 



26 
54 



23 

142 

33 



58 
57 



73 

273 

51 

32 
47 
73 



141 
539 
106 

80 
131 
184 



44 

108 
20 

23 
24 
46 



23 

126 

29 

20 
52 
48 



73 

207 

45 

20 
44 

64 



140 
441 

94 

72 
120 
158 



43 

117 

18 

16 
22 
45 



22 
133 

26 

18 
56 
47 



67 

253 

41 

26 
41 
54 



132 

503 

85 

60 
119 

146 



Gaylord. . . 
IGlenwood. 
Gobleville. 
Grandville. 
Grant 



GraasUke 

Grayling 

*Grone Pointe 

Grone Potnte Funu. 
•Groeae Pointe Park. 



Uamtramck . . . 

tHanover 

Harbor Springs. 

HairietU 

Hart 



Hartford 

Heraey 

He»eria 

HiSilaDdPkrk. 
tHBman 



HoUy 

Homer 

Hougbtoo . . . 
Howard City. 
HoweU 



Hubbardeton. 
IHubbeU. ... 
ImlayCity.. 
Iron River. . . 
Ithi 



Jerome. . . 
Jonervillo . 
Kaikadtt. 
Kent City 
Kinde. .*. . 



Kingaley. . 
Kingitao.. 
Laingsburg 
l4kke Ann. . 
Lake City.. 



Ijike Linden. 
LakeOdema. 

Lakeviev 

L'Anae 

RLaurinm . . . 



498 



62 



130 



142 



334 



60 



128 



139 



167 
329 
158 

207 
602 



71 
61 
18 

73 
60 



61 
82 
41 

66 
210 



65 

133 

61 

83 
211 



107 
276 
120 

222 
481 



65 
GO 
15 

73 
50 



55 
47 
30 

06 
190 



58 
38 
40 

83 
185 



178 

145 

94 

222 
425 



66 
51 
14 

58 
40 



53 
59 
36 

51 
178 



55 
96 
51 

65 
165 



81 



92 



173 



63 



76 



139 



71 



80 



1.238 
108 
883 
139 
409 

365 
124 
155 
875 
288 

416 
226 
2.707 
302 
537 

133 



121 



572 



104 



406 



510 



113 



509 



65 

21 

114 

96 
28 
44 



157 

32 

152 

104 

48 

46 

182 



246 

66 

259 

131 
40 
81 

354 



468 
119 
525 

333 
116 
171 
536 



62 

21 

106 

96 
25 
37 



138 

32 

135 

103 
44 

42 
160 



200 

66 

230 

133 
30 
53 



406 
119 
471 

842 

99 

132 

458 



60 
17 
94 

08 
25 
41 



149 

28 

120 

02 

44 

41 

150 



228 

58 

188 

123 
36 
72 

271 



82 
75 

236 
66 

142 

26 



117 
65 

536 
80 

185 

34 



156 

92 

1.363 

183 

276 

35 



365 
232 
2.135 
320 
603 

95 



74 
68 

214 
60 

126 

19 



104 
60 

402 
71 

155 

30 



145 

90 

1.004 

138 

204 

28 



323 
218 
1.620 
260 
480 

77 



80 
70 

224 
99 

136 

24 



113 
60 

503 
68 

172 

31 



146 

97 

1,240 

150 

258 

31 



331 
800 
504 

87 
334 
362 
161 
174 

206 
143 
130 
89 
286 

1.804 
334 



54 

129 

13 
88 

63 
60 



16 
41 



88 
182 
157 

18 

101 

115 

42 

67 

61 



46 



663 



58 

147 
87 

112 
31 



103 

181 

103 

86 

214 



135 
390 
263 

31 
143 
306 

n 

85 

114 

73 

143 



311 

626 
540 

62 
331 
383 
175 
152 

191 



81 

49 

120 

16 
73 
42 
57 



133 
275 



160 

79 

304 

718 
323 
327 
520 



13 

39 
37 



84 
139 
151 

26 
85 
06 
32 
50 

34 
34 
30 



127 
421 
213 



115 
153 

71 
63 

100 
32 

56 



202 
600 
484 

67 
378 



52 

136 
79 

108 
31 



78 

160 

94 
83 



97 

360 

111 
106 
270 



160 
113 

147 
105 
132 
82 
227 

666 
284 



51 
125 

12 
80 
41 
51 



12 
32 



176 
149 

17 
94 
89 
30 
40 

51 
31 
41 



315 
236 

29 

127 

138 

63 

51 

82 
27 
64 



506 



46 

188 
85 

107 
30 



79 

175 
96 
78 

190 



80 

871 
110 
122 



327 



174 
208 
lOl 

174 
383 



151 



622 



437 
103 
402 

306 
106 
154 
421 



339 
227 
1.967 
277 
561 

85 



542 
510 

58 
301 
268 
144 

91 

145 

90 
143 

49 
204 

684 
290 
307 
480 



•Not kcally giadad. tNo report received. tR«port inchided in Wsraadoite. |Report iotludcd in Lake Linden. 
liReport induded in Calumet 
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TABLE XVll, --Continued, 



Pereentaseof 
attendance. 




97 

97 
96 
81 

87 
87 
83 



95 

94 
85 
80 

78 
M 



93 
79 



96 
90 
95 



98 
94 
95 
90 

9tt 

93 

92 
90 
97 

96 
92 
66 
90 



81 
88 

94 

77 

94 
96 
96 
90 




97 

96 
94 
78 

82 
97 
83 



85 

87 
73 
90 

7B 
84 



94 

95 

86 
88 

90 
92 
91 
92 



97 
93 
94 
85 
93 

93 

95 
97 
96 

97 
94 
77 
95 
59 

85 
90 
91 

74 

97 
93 
91 



92 

92 
93 
80 

83 
89 
73 



90 

86 
74 
85 

78 

78 

87 



89 

93 
85 
71 

91 
90 
90 
89 



94 
95 
91 
82 
92 

89 

94 
81 
90 

95 
90 
71 
93 
60 

72 
83 



60 

96 
84 
95 
89 



1 

.a 



95 

95 
94 
80 

n 

91 
79 



90 

80 
77 
85 

78 
76 

87 



91 

94 
83 
83 

92 
91 
92 
90 



95 
94 
93 
85 
94 

91 

94 
91 
94 

96 
92 
71 
93 
59 

79 
87 
91 
65 
70 

96 
92 
94 
90 



Number of recular teachers employed. 



Hi^ school 
department. 



e 



.5 

.8 
1.5 
1 

1 
1 
2 



1 
1 
1 



.5 



1.5 

1 

2.4 

.8 
.8 
.5 



1 
1 
6 

.7 
1 

1 

'.7 
3 
1.4 

1 
1 
2 
1 



.8 
1 

.8 

.8 

4 

1.7 

2 

1.5 



2 

i 

2 



3 

i 

1 



3 
2 



2 

2 

2 
1 
1 



2 
3 
5 
2 
4 



2.5 

1 

4 



3 
2 



1 

i 

4 
1 
1 
2 



Grammar 
department. 



6 



2 



8 
§ 



4 

1 



1 
1 



.7 
2.5 
1 

2 
4 



4 

1 
4 

3 
2 
2 
5 



3 
3 
10 
2 
5 

1 

"2" 
6.5 
4 

1 
2 
3 
1 



2 
1 
1 

2.5' 

7 
3 
1 
5 



Primary 
dcpartmoit. 



S 



• < 



8 



2 
5 
1 

1 
1 
2 



1.3 
2.5 
1 

2 
5 



10 

5 
2 
5 

3 
1 
2 

8 



3 

2 

34 

3 

8 



3 

11.5 
4 

1 
3 
5 
2 
1 

2. 

1 

1 

2.5 

14 
4 
3 
5 



Whole 
■ehool. 









* s 


• 

8 


§ 


a 


fcs 



2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
3 



2 
1 
1 

1 
1 



2 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 

8 
1 
1 



1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 



4 

2 
3 
3 



13 

3 

11 

2 

2 
2 
4 



12 

3 
6 
2 

7 
11 



13 

ii 

3 
11 

8 

4 

5 

13 



8 

8 
49 

7 
17 

2 

■7 ".5 

19 

12 

2 
8 
10 
3 
1 

4 

2 
3 
2 

6 

25 

8 

5 
12 




1-2 
3-4 



1-6 
1-2 



1-4 
i-2 
3^ 

14 

1-6 
1-2 



1-7 
All 
1-3 
4-7 



1-3 
7-8 
3-7 



1-4 

All 
3-8 

i-2 



2 



2 

'2' 

i 



1 
1 
4 
1 
1 



.6 
1 
2 



2 
1 
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TABLE XYIJ— Continued. 





School population from in- 
spectors' reports. 


Enrollment. 


Average number 
belonging. 


Avenge daily 
attendance. 


Incorporated 
vUIaces. 


• 

r 


• 

9 




• 

1 
■§ 
■1 


• 
•** 

■§1 


t 
i 
I 

c 


1 

1 


S 

a 

r 


1 


• 


• 

il 


1 
II 

64 
87 
38 
72 
88 

39 

I 


• 

•s 
•1 


lAwrence 


Il7 
238 
131 
165 
345 

143 


71 
67 
32 
23 
85 

26 


75 
79 
28 
43 
90 

49 


73 
04 
47 
77 
110 

46 


219 
240 
107 
143 
285 

120 


65 
61 
24 
22 

78 

21 


69 
59 
27 
38 
85 

42 


66 
70 
35 
63 
96 

42 


200 
180 
86 
123 
258 

106 


66 
62 
25 
20 
81 

23 


1 

70 1 

74 

24 

40 

81 

46 


200 


lAWiOO 


223 


Leonard 


87 


LeRoy 


132 


Leslie 


250 


Lexington 


108 


'Lincoln 




Lindoi 


146 

96 

153 

483 
240 
165 
209 
488 

295 
368 
132 
220 
253 


41 

"*59" 

131 
21 
42 

18 
83 

100 
84 
31 
59 
49 


29 
41 
46 

143 
77 
63 
64 

114 

80 
141 

36 

n 

80 


89 
39 
70 

231 

90 

61 

109 

360 

100 

196 

67 

91 

130 


159 

80 

175 

605 

188 
166 
181 
547 

280 
421 
124 

227 
259 


36 

51 

123 
17 

38 
18 
89 

83 
72 
28 
47 
43 


28 
33 
42 

124 
68 
66 
64 

100 

40 

111 

25 

67 
79 


72 
28 
60 

215 

81 

64 

109 

274 

31 
184 

41 

76 

121 


135 

61 

162 

462 
166 
147 
181 
463 

154 
367 
94 
190 
243 


38 

49 

113 
19 

36 
14 
79 

96 
79 
28 
67 
43 


26 
30 
34 

114 
71 
57 
44 

83 

75 

119 ' 
25 
74 
72 


78 
23 
61 

184 
76 
53 
82 

227 

95 

192 

35 

K5 

107 


142 


Lisbon 


63 


Litchfield 


144 


IxmeU 


411 


Luther 


166 


Lyons 


146 


Mackinaw aty 


140 


Mancelona 

Manchester 


389 
266 


Manton 


390 


Maple Rapids 


91 


MarceUus 

Marion 


216 
222 


*MarIboitNich 




Marlette 


311 


96 


06 


115 


306 


88 


92 


99 


279 


89 


89 


104 


282 


*Mavbee 






Mayville 


217 
130 

114 


65 
28 

26 


46 
47 

32 


96 
36 

40 


207 
HI 

98 


. 64 44 
28, 47 

26 32 


79 
36 

40 


187 
111 

98 


GO 


39 


68 


167 


McBride 


89 


MecosU 

•Melrin 


20 


26 


27 


73 


Memphis 


183 
195 


67 
85 


49 
71 


66 

79 


171 
235 


62 , 49 

71 ' GO 

1 


51 

68 


1(>2 
199 


61 
82 


44 

67 


45 
74 


150 


Menoon 


223 


•Merrill 




Mesick 


197 

82 

220 


21 
25 
65 


41 
32 
66 


91 
37 
98 


153 

94 

219 


18 35 


68 
27 

78 


121 

71 

172 


19 
21 
52 


37 
28 
62 


81 
32 
73 


137 


Metamora 


22 
44 


22 
60 


81 


Middleville 

•Mikado 

Milan 

Milfonl 


. 207 


347 

247 

186 
196 
181 
226 

109 
139 
330 
1 131 
123 

249 
103 


72 

92 
69 

78 


98 

56 
86 
G6 


184 

106 
60 
71 


354 

254 
105 
215 
128 
190 

109 
145 
335 
' 100 
129 

188 
100 

1 


62 84 
83 61 


146 

82 
1 60 
65 
59 
62 


292 

216 
195 
201 
128 
190 


68 

82 
53 
71 


91 

60 

79 
66 


169 

97 
41 
54 


328 
229 


Millersburc 


69 
72 
29 

43 


86 
64 
40 
05 


173 


Millinston 


IHl 


MindttD 


125 


Montague 


43 


95 


62 


39 


89 


48 

1 


176 


Montgomery 

Montrose 

Morenci 

Moriev 


! w 


17 
80 
15 
34 

66 
31 


47 

108 

42 

41 

62 
16 


81 

147 

43 

64 

70 
63 


15 
78 
15 
33 

60 

29 


36 

102 

42 

39 

44 

15 


i "58 

130 

1 43 

44 

61 
51 

418 
141 

1 

■*i67' 

86 

243 


109 
305 
100 
116 

145 
95 

626 
282 

324 
162 

437 


14 

76 


32 
05 


1 W 
I 138 


105 
300 

87 


Morricc 


30 

68 
26 

59 
78 


39 

48 
15 

*i27 
78 


52 

63 
45 

397 
149 


121 


Mt. Morris 


169 


Muir 


86 


•If ulliken 




Munising 


830 
298 

1 

■■■468' 
194 
669 


66 

1 

 67 
82 
66 


154 

82 

• • • • • 

121 

48 

183 


430 
162 

220 

91 

400 


' G50 
325 

408 
171 

667 


62 
70 


146 
71 

1 


583 


NashTille 

*Naubinway 

KewrnvBO 


305 


; 67 1 100 


62 
27 
63 


110 

43 

177 


195 
75 

376 


367 


New Baltimore 


30 
60 


46 
135 


146 


Newberry 


616 


•Kaw nnatiwi 
















1 






 






, 1 



•Not l^atty graded. 
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TABLE XVll— Continued, 



Percentage of 
attendance. 


Number of regular teacben empbyed. 


■P 

III 


1 
6 




a 


*i 


•8 

•a 


Highichool 
department. 


Grammar 
department 


Primary 
department 


Whole 
ichool. 


• 

1 


• 


1 


S 

1 


i 


• 


1 


• 

1 


94 
94 
79 


94 
94 
88 
94 
90 

95 


89 
93 
82 
94 
80 

87 


92 
94 
80 
93 
89 

91 


.8 
1.2 

1 

1.8 
.8 

1 


3 
1 


1 


2 

2 

1.3 




• 

2 

2 

1 

1.7 

3 

2 


• 1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 


7 
5 
2 
3 
6 

4 


1-4 
3-4 




91 






1-6 
1-6 

l-« 




96 
92 


2 

1 


1 




93 


93 
90 

83 

88 
93 
92 
84 
83 

94 
85 
82 
96 
91 


88. 
86 
89 

84 
85 
88 
75 
82 

96 
98 
72 
94 
88 


89 
88 
89 

89 
90 
80 
80 
85 

05 
92 
79 
96 
86 


1.1 










2 
1 
2 

7 
2 
2 
2 
7 

3 
4 

1 
2 

4 


2 
• 2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 


3 
2 
3 

15 
4 
4 
2 

11 

9 
11 
3 
6 
7 


1-8 

• •••■■•• 












96 


1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1.5 

.4 
.6 

1 
1 
2 


1 

4 


1 






94 
93 






1-4 
1-8 




H6 


1 

3 
3 

1 
2 

1 


........ 

1 




«7 






88 

96 
95 
92 


2 
2 


•••■>■•* 


1-2 

3-7 
2-7 


2 

1 


97 
87 


1-8 


1 








94 


93 


91 


93 


1.6 


2 




3 




3 


2 \ 8 
) . . , 


1-4 





94 


88 


83 


88 
81 

74 


1 
1 

1 


1 




1 
1 

1 




2 
1 

1 




4 

2 

2 












76 


81 


67 




















92 


91 
95 


82 
94 


88 
95 


1 
.6 


1 
3 




1 
2 


•.>■•■*• 


2 
2 




4 
7 






97 


1-4 




95 


91 
90 
94 


90 
88 
95 


91 
88 
94 


1 
1 

1 






1 
1 
1 




2 

1 
2 




3 
2 
5 






86 










95 


2 


1 




1 


95 

00 
91 


93 

91 
92 
85 


92 

92 

83 
77 


93 

91 
89 
82 
98 
93 


.4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 


2 

2 

1 
1 




3 

'2 
2 
2 

I 




3 

8 

k 1 

2 

1 
1 


^ 
t 


8 
7 

t 

2 
5 


1-6 
1-8* 




86 


1-8 




92 


94 


93 


1 






1 


92 


87 
88 


84 
94 


87 
92 
80 
94 

89 
91 


1 
.4 

1 

1 

1 

1 






1 
3 
1 
1.3 

1 
1 


• • • 



2 
3 

1 
1.7 

1 
2 


1 


3 
9 
2 
4 

3 
3 






96 


3 * 




1-6 




90 


97 

90 
93 


97 

80 
96 


1 
1 








86 






93 
















91 
94 


89 
96 


88 
92 


89 
93 


25 
1.7 


1 
2 


1 


5 

2 




9 

4 


4 
2 


15 

8 


1-2 


1 
1 


93 
94 


91 
95 
97 


89 
91 
92 


91 
93 
96 


.7 

1 
2 


2 
2 
2 


1 

........ 


2 
2 

4 




4 

2 

10 


2 

1 
3 


8 

6 

16 


2-7 




98 
























1 
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TABLE X\U— Continued. 



Incorporatod 
villages. 



New Buffalo . . 
New Haven.. 
North Adam.<i . 
North Dranch. 
Northport 



tNorthvUle 

Oakley 

Olivet 

Onekama. . . 
Ontonagon . 

Orion 

Orton^ille . , 

Oscoda 

OtisvUle.... 
Otaego 



Otter lake 

0\'id 

•Owendale 
Oxford... 
Parma .... 



Paw Paw. . 

Peck 

Pelliiton . . 
Pentwatcr. 
•Perrinton. 

Perr>' 

Peteratiurg . 
Pewamo. . . 
Pierson.. . 
Pigeon 



Pinckney . . 
Pinronning . 
PlainwcU .. 
Plymouth . . 
Port Austin 

Port Hot)e. . 
Portland . . 
Port Hanilac 

•Poaen 

Patter^•iHe . 



i 

•si 



I 



JC (^ 






(Juincy 

Heading 

♦Uedford... 
tRed Jacket 
Heed City.. 



•Reeac . . 
Richland . . . 
Richmond. . . 
River Rouge. 
Rochester . . . 



Rockford.. 

Rogers 

Romeo 

Roacommon 
Royal Oak . 



168 
135 
117 
191 
21A 

428 
73 
183 
138 
721 

201 
125 
425 
136 
726 

110 
266 



Enrollment. 



Il 

•&JS 

EC 



23 
41 
91 
83 
39 



61 
39 
88 

44 
37 
42 
43 
114 



116 



280 
162 

401 

90 

406 

322 



192 
238 
128 
113 
299 

130 
342 
382 
481 
241 

140 
350 
HI 

i46 

257 
255 



57 
43 

140 

51 
49 



30 

5(i 
19 



e 

S C9 



56 
40 
41 
56 
68 



30 

62 

33 

209 

57 
46 
82 
39 
248 

31 
106 



82 
26 

121 

42 

139 

122 



46 

dt) 
28 
7(i 
116 
17 

18 
90 
22 



19 

103 
102 



71 
73 
31 
42 
75 

41 

86 

104 

136 

75 

28 

165 

29 



41 

83 

85 



501 



78 

332 

1.269 

380 

226 
318 
400 
117 
459 



■■■■| 

96 - i37 



22 I 22 
52 89 
48 : 225 



61 

38 ' 
29 , 
85 
16 I 
51 , 



94 

95 
59 

111 
50 

124 



53 
44 
34 

86 
98 



38 

50 

42 

300 

83 

52 

171 

46 
278 

56 
155^ 



140 
91 

144 

37 

219 

121 



80 
99 
28 
41 
95 

57 
120 
137 
220 
118 

36 

155 

41 



8 
u 

.a 



132 
125 
166 
225 
205 



Average number 
belonging. 




68 
173 
114 
606 

184 
135 
205 
128 
640 

87 
377 



21 
36 
85 
71 
37 



54 
31 
75 

40 
36 
41 
35 
100 



110 



279 
160 

405 

79 
409 
292 



51 
42 

121 

45 
42 



82 

74 
91 



183 



31 
163 
633 
183 

90 
153 
170 

50 
161 



181 

228 

78 

83 

216 

134 
234 
317 
472 
210 

82 

410 

92 



27 
51 
17 



41 

35 
25 
67 
106 
15 

13 

85 
17 




30 

58 

27 

189 

52 
42 
74 
30 i 
180 

• 28 
100 



65 
25 

107 
42 

115 
95 



68 
65 
2(; 
41 
69 

32 
75 
83 
113 
59 

26 

100 

29 



142 

260 
278 



17 40 



101 
89 



418 



75 
304 
906 
338 

223 
241 

zm 

116 
336 



83 



22 
46 
44 
55 

35 
26 
74 

16 
50 



73 

79 



38 

44 

32 

280 

71 
50 

139 
40 

108 

47 
100 



102 
90 

114 

48 
124 

87 



73 
87 
21 
34 

88 

50 

99 

109 

173 

97 

32 

150 

40 



8 



125 
109 
149 
202 
175 



68 
156 

90 
544 

163 
128 
254 
105 

478 

75 
310 



218 
157 

342 

90 

284 

224 



Average daily 
attendance. 



¥ 

B «S 

X 



17 
36 
86 
78 
34 



55 
31 
71 

38 
34 
39 
39 
111 



111 



54 

41 

133 



42 

48 



73 

(V) 
78 



168 
203 

75 
198 

117 
199 
259 
392 
171 

71 
335 

86 



27 
53 
16 

41 

35 
25 
73 
100 
15 

14 

82 
17 



114 ; 147 



130 

240 

246 , 

t 

344 



32 

96 
96 



22 


31 


75 


77 


139 


262 


196 


578 


818 


76 


146 


277 


89 


8t> 


210 


48 


139 


213 


99 


137 


310 


50 


50 


116 


119 


145 


314 



94 



20 
43 

38 
57 

33 
22 
84 
13 
47 




49 
37 
36 
47 
52 



55 

27 
175 

51 
36 
72 
33 
240 

22 
102 



78 
25 

116 



103 
114 



66 

m 

2(i 
35 
67 

40 
75 

89 

129 

65 

25 
147 

27 




34 

73 

79 



128 



19 

76 

180 

84 

87 
48 

107 
43 

112 



*Not legally graded. 
tNo report leeeived. 
^Report included in Calumet 



32 
39 
29 

77 
68 



44 

32 
250 

73 
44 

125 

33 

258 

43 
150 



128 
87 

136 



99 
111 



72 

87 
24 
30 
85 

51 

99 
123 
198 

93 

33 

139 
32 

09 

64 
82 



172 



25 
142 
515 
161 

83 
110 
161 

43 
119 



8 

"3 



98 
112 
151 
202 
154 



154 

90 
496 

162 
114 
237 
105 
609 

65 

363 



260 
153 

385 

244 
273 



165 

20(i 
66 
65 

193 

126 
109 
285 
43(i 
173 

72 

3iiK 
76 

135 

235 

256 



394 



59 
261 
734 
302 

203 
180 
352 
99 
278 
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TABLE XVII.— CofUinued. 



PerccnUceof 
attendance. 



Number of regular teachers employed. 



il 



» 



77 
90 
05 
05 
92 



91 
80 
80 

87 
93 
97 
93 
9S 



96 

9G 
05 

95 

93 
98 



92 

96 
88 

• • • • 

89 

98 
89 
97 
94 
93 

80 
90 



82 

90 
94 



96 



92 
84 
87 
95 

93 
78 
99 
86 
92 




87 
93 
94 
83 
90 



90 
81 
83 

91 
70 
96 
87 
97 

70 
97 

96 
96 

96 

90 
94 



94 
91 
87 
84 
90 

98 
86 
86 
95 
87 

90 
90 
90 

84 

93 
93 



94 



90 
85 
91 
90 

91 
77 
97 

m 

90 




62 
90 
87 
91 
86 



89 
76 
80 

88 
86 
90 
72 
93 

76 
98 

92 
97 

95 

80 
92 



90 

88 
88 
74 
89 

91 
82 
90 
90 
81 

92 
90 
79 

85 

87 
91 



94 



87 
87 
89 
88 

92 

87 
95 
8ti 
73 



8 



75 
91 
92 
92 

89 



70 
91 
78 
81 

89 
84 
90 
84 
96 

78 
97 

94 
96 

95 

85 
95 



92 
91 
87 
78 
89 

«) 
85 
91 
93 
84 

87 
90 
86 

84 

92 
92 



95 



89 
85 
88 
91 

92 

81 
96 
86 
81 



HJ^ school 
department. 



S 

93 



1 

2 



.6 
.2 
.5 

.0 



.7 
.8 



2 



.8 
.5 



.8 
.7 
.5 
.5 
.8 

1 

1.5 

1 

i 

1 
1.7 



2 



.5 
.5 

.8 



.5 

.8 



2 
2 
2 



2 
4 
1 

i 

3 

3 
2 



2 
2.4 



1 
1 
3 
4 
1 



3 
1.5 



1 
3 
5 
2 

1 

z'' 

1  
3 ! 



Giammar 
department. 



s 



1 
1 



g 



1 
1 
1 
2 
1 



2 
1 

6 

2 
1 
2 
1 
4. 



2 
1 



3 
2.3 



1 

1.5 

1 



1 
2 

2.5 
4 
.5 

1 
4 

1 



1 
2 



1 
2 
7 
2 

2 

1 

2. 

1 

2 



Primary 
departmrat 



c 



c 

I 

o 



1 

1 
1 
2 
3 



1 

2 

1 

13 

2 
1 
3 
1 
5.5 

1 
3 

2 ■' 
3 

2 
1 
4 
3.3 



2 

2.5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3.5 

5 

2.5 

1 
4 
1 



2 
2 



6 



1 
4 

16 
3 

2 

3 

3.5 

1 

3 



Whole 
school. 



a 



2 
2 



1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



i 



3 
2 

4 
6 
6 



1 

6 

2 

23 



2 

6 

2 

13 

1 
9 

6 
4 

7 

1 

9 

.8 



4 
5 
2 
1 
5 

3 
5 
9 
13 
4 

2 
11 

2 



6 
5.5 



12 



3 

9 

28 

7 

5 
4 

9 
3 
8 



h 

•C o 

at 






15 



14 

1-5 

M 

1-3 



1-6 
1-2 



1-6 



2-7 
i-7 



1-2 
12 
15 



1-2 

i4 



1^ 

13 
1-2 
1 2 
1-6 



1 2 ! 



s 



o 



1 
2 



2 
3 



.0 



1 
1 
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TABLE XYll.—Canduded. 



Incorpontcd 
vilbges. 



St. Charles 

•St. Clair HeigfaU. 

Saline 

tSandLake 

Baranac 



Saugatuck. 
Schoolcraft . 
Sebewaing. 

Shelby 

Shepherd... 



Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sherwood 

♦Sibley 

South Frankfort. 



it 

•it 
t| 

II 



CO 



548 



200 
137 
242 

201 
180 
538 
862 
272 

154 
142 

110 



Enrolbnent. 




29 



62 



40 
40 
42 
104 
68 

50 
13 
27 




111 



62 



05 

10 

67 

113 

129 

70 

45 
75 

48 




215 

■'67 



96 

99 

65 

199 

150 

114 

60 
45 

48 



8 

« 
•3 



355 

in 



259 

158 
181 
854 



242 

155 
133 
123 



Avenge number 
belonging. 





28 



55 

62' 



58 
46 
88 
04 

56 

50 
12 

26 



114 



54 



TO 

23 
63 
92 
112 
67 

45 
58 

46 




209 



55 



79 

81 

62 

151 

132 

108 

60 
30 
48 



1 



351 



164 



220 

162 
171 
281 
848 
231 

155 
100 
120 



Krtnnd 
atteMan 



daUy 
ce. 




27 



58 



64 

30 
47 
37 
99 
53 

45 
12 
24 




106 



58 



86 

17 

62 

100 

123 

66 

36 
68 
46 




200 



64 



82 

79 

59 

183 

141 

99 

45 
42 
43 



"5 

•8 



333 

m 

242 



126 
168 
320 
363 
218 

126 
122 
113 



South Lyon. 

Sparto 

Spring Lake . 
Springport. . 
Btambaugh . 



Stanwood.... 
tStephcnaon . 
Stevenflville. . 
Stockbridge. 
Sunfield 



Putin's Bay.. 
Tecumaeh . . . . 
Tekonaha. . . . . , 
Tbompaonville . 
Three Oaks... 



Trenton 

Tustin 

tTwining.. 

Ibly 

I'nion City . 



Vnionvillc  . 

Itica 

Vandalia ... 

Vanderbilt.. 

Vi 



VermontviUe 

Vernon 

Vickflburg . . . 
Wakefield... 
WaldroQ... 



Warren 

Watervlict.. 
Wayland... 

Wavne 

Weoberxillc. 
•Westphalia. 



216 

168 
344 

203 
143 
951 

127 
1,301 
230 
173 
126 

205 
473 
166 
307 
355 

419 
152 
178 
161 
330 

199 
214 
126 
170 
463 

165 
110 
329 
845 
116 

04 
274 
186 
401 
117 



White Cloud 

WhitehaU 

White Pigeon , 
WUIiamstoo. . 

Wolverine 

Woodland... 



230 
440 
182 
332 
270 
05 



24 

44 
86 
7 
53 
54 

28 



110 

36 
97 
60 
73 
188 

30 



46 

80 

139 

94 

23 

503 

35 



180 
160 



161 
140 
745 

93 



21 

40 
83 
7 
41 
49 

25 



94 

35 

77 

50 

66 

168 

30 



35 

80 

122 

73 

22 

455 

28 



150 

153 
282 
130 
129 
672 

83 



21 

35 

83 

6 

41 

44 

25 



100 

34 

92 

57 

60 

167 

24 



70 

129 

89 

19 

452 

22 



35 
76 
40 

16 
160 
53 
32 
60 

32 

36 



24 
67 
23 

52 
156 

90 
152 
106 

109 
82 



77 
63 
36 

35 
232 

57 
102 
136 

180 
49 



52 
83 

43 

40 

50 

9 

110 

66 
17 
73 
22 
49 



62 
108 

53 
36 
39 
45 
98 

42 
50 
85 
210 
36 



20 

60 78 

83 i 46 

100 119 

44 I 33 



50 
175 

06 

67 

38 

108 

199 

T9 

37 

150 

464 

49 

41 

146 
92 

186 
40 



29 

70 

57 I 

87 

42 

28 



09 
113 
80 
05 
GO 
23 



84 
176 

75 
115 
110 

85 



186 

206 

99 

103 

548 
200 
286 
302 

321 

167 



164 
366 

192 
143 
127 
162 
407 

187 
104 
308 

606 
134 

01 
284 
221 
414 
117 



32 
72 
32 

13 
152 
46 
30 
56 

26 
34 
51 
37 
73 

40 
83 
48 I 
. 
100 

56i 
14 . 
67 
18 I 
42 ' 



I 



57 
72 

104 ! 

40| 



21 
60 
20 

47 
149 

80 
119 

93 

89 
78 
51 
42 
91 

46 
57 
38 
41 
90 

41 
42 
75 
201 
32 

18 
65 
39 
96 
33 



61 
57 
31 

31 

172 

46 

89 

107 

176 
45 
40 
52 

134 

81 
80 
37 
80 
114 



I 



114 

189 

83 

91 
473 
172 
238 
256 

291 
157 
142 
131 
296 

167 
220 
123 
130 
804 



212 
350 
212 
297 
221 
86 



22 I 

63 

49 • 

75 

34 

28 



87 
98 
55 
83 
63 
23 



51 f 148 

29 , 85 

126 , 268 

438 I 657 

42 I 116 

37 I 55 

122 ! 244 

88 : 199 

135 I 337 

32 ' 105 



81 
70 
36 

12 
153 
50 
28 
58 

30 
33 
51 
87 
79 

84 

34 

48 

8 

106 

62 
15 
62 
19 
40 



21 
59 
21 



70 
61 
32 



46 , 30 

151 ' 222 

83 I 54 

136 78 

100 130 



55 

62 

105 

40 



74 
134 

09 
145 
100 

35 



183 
295 
173 
303 
197 
86 



27 
66 
55 
72 
27 
27 



101 
72 
51 
38 

103 

44 

82 
38 
35 
86 

35 

47 

70 

200 

27 

14 
61 
33 
110 
30 



I 



160 
40 
34 
32 

157 

52 
53 
37 
71 
183 

71 

34 

116 

401 

31 

31 
103 

70 

169 

30 



I 



92 
106 

n 

80 
54 
23 



74 
165 

60 
117 

83 

27 



259 

146 
204 
152 
120 
663 

70 



122 
180 

89 

88 
526 
187 
242 
288 

291 
145 
136 
107 
339 

130 
119 
123 
114 
375 

168 

96 

249 

630 

96 

45 

219 
165 
384 

100 



193 



201 

209 

164 

76 



•Not legally gndel. 



tNo report recdvod. 
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TABLE XYLh—Cmcluded. 



PercentAge of 
attendance. 




94 



94 

is 




94 



i 

•8 

■8 



94 



Number of regular teacfaere employed. 



Highaehool 
d^wrtment. 






.5 



§ 



2 

2' 



Grammar 
department 



i 



I 



Primary 
department. 



8 



S 
§ 



5 
2 



Whole 
■chod 



* 

S 
§ 

{5 




11 



1-2 

2^7' 



94 



96 



95 



.7 



6 



95 
75 

97 
90 
96 
92 
90 

95 
92 



91 
89 

93 

89 
96 
93 
80 

92 
96 



96 
79 

92 
92 
94 
87 
75 

94 
91 



94 
79 

94 
91 
92 
90 
81 

93 
93 



1.5 
1 

2 
2 
3 
1 



2.5 
2 

2 
2 
4 
2 

1 

2 
1 



2 

2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
1 

1 
1 



6 
5 

6 
7 

10 
6 
2 

3 
2 



1-4 
1-5 



2-3 



1 
1 



91 



97 
96 
78 
83 



91 
95 

95 
96 
83 
80 
80 



83 
93 

93 
95 
80 
90 
62 



88 
92 

95 
96 
83 
87 
70 



.4 



.8 
.5 



1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 

3 
2 
2 



3 



3 



1 
2 



1 

15 
1 



8 



3 
4 

8 
4 
4 

16 
2 



1-^ 
1-7 

1-4 

1-6 



1-2 



1 
1 



03 
92 
92 

78 

96 
96 
81 
96 
95 

92 
92 
71 
96 
79 

82 
90 
88 
97 
94 

93 

83 
86 
82 



96 
75 
97 
90 



95 
95 
98 
96 
77 
98 



91 
88 
94 
89 

97 
93 
90 
95 
93 

90 

89 
61 
96 
83 

91 
90 
77 
88 
85 

95 
85 
95 
75 

78 

93 
72 
93 
90 



93 
96 
97 
96 
81 
95 



91 
80 
90 
88 

96 
95 
77 
96 
89 

90 
89 
64 
90 
54 

82 
90 
65 
92 
90 

93 
89 
86 
64 
76 

84 
76 
91 
89 



89 
94 
93 
81 
69 
76 



92 
87 
91 
85 

96 
93 
83 
96 
92 

90 
90 
65 
94 
68 

85 
90 
70 
92 
89 

94 
85 
88 
73 

77 

90 
74 
94 
89 



93 
95 
96 
91 
74 
88 



1 
1 
1 



2 

1 
.7 
.4 

.8 

1 

1 

1 

1.5 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

.8 
1.5 
1 



.7 



I 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



.7 



3 
1 
1 
2 
2 



1 
2 



1 

1 

3 
2 



3 
1 
1 



2 
1 
2.5 



1 
2 
2 
3 
1 



1 

i 



1 

1.3 

1 

2 

4 

1 
3 
3 
3 

2 
1 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1.5 

3 

2 

2 
2 
5 
1 



2 
1 

2.5 
1 



2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 



2 

1.7 
1 
1 

6 
2 
2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 
5 
2 

1 
1 
2 
5 
2 

1 
4 

11 
1 
1 

3 
2 
3 
1 



2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
1 



4 
4 
3 
3 

13 

4 
6 
8 
9 

3 
3 
2 
10 
3 

3 
3 
3 
11 
6 

3 
9 
18 
3 
1 

7 
4 

8 
2 



5 
9 
6 
9 
6 
2 



1-7 



3-7 
1-8 
1-3 
3-7 



1-2 



All 



1-4 



1-4 
1-2 



2-7 
'i-3' 



1-6 
1-3 



1 
1 



1 

i 
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TABLE XVIII. 
Miscellaneous statistics of cUy and graded vUlage schools 



InconHntcd cities. 



Avenue number 

pupils to each 

teacher. 



II 



Adrian. 
Albion. 
Allegan. 
Alma. . 
Alpena. 



Ann Arbor . . 

tAu Gres 

Au Sable.... 
Bad Axe.... 
Battle Creek. 



26 
24 
24 
23 
21 

27 



I 




37 
73 
30 
30 
29 

•33 




30 



Number of noo. 
resident pupils. 



Rate of tuition 
per year. 



227 



6 






139 
45 
42 
45 



8 241 



^1 

n 




130 00 
20 00 
19 00 
15 00 



40 00 
6 00 



116 00 
20 00 



15 00 



15 00 




S12 00 
13 30 



15 00 



900 
300 



Avenceageof 



i 

9 
1 



18.6 

16 

17 

18 

18.4 

19.3 

18 " 




14.4 
12 



15.1 
13.8 




10.2 
8 



10.6 
9.2 



3 



V5 

53 

25 
31 
13 
18 

100 



23 



Bayaty 

Beaverton 

Beldinc 

Benton Harbor. 
Bessemer 



Big Rapids . 
Boyne City . 
Brown City. 
Cadillac.... 
Charlevoix. . 



27 

20 
15 
18 
23 
24 

17 
23 
24 

28 
22 



Charlotte 29 

Cheboygan I 15 

Clare ' 10 

CoMwater ' 23 

Coleman '27 



Corunna 

Cro>«eU.. .. 
CrysUl Fklls. 

Detroit 

Dowagiac — 



East Lansing.. 
East Tawas. . . 
Eaton Rapids. 

Eflcanaba 

Flint 



Gladstone 

gjladwin 
rand Haven . 
Grand Led|^. . 
Grand Rapids. 



Greenville 

Hancock 

tHarbor Beach. 

tHarrison 

Hairisville 



Hastings. 
Hillsdale. 
Holland. 
{Hudson 
Ionia — 



Iron Mountain 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Jaeasoo 

Kahunasoo. . . 



14 
27 
14 
20 
22 

20 
18 
19 
19 
24 

21 



30 
37 
30 

25 
35 
90 
31 
30 

39 
37 
44 

32 
36 

34 
35 
42 
32 
27 

36 
26 
27 
24 
33 

35 
41 
33 
38 
88 

41 



36 
45 
38 

28 
30 
41 
35 
35 

27 
36 
44 
60 
21 

36 
34 
39 
30 
50 

31 
35 
29 
36 
37 

50 
36 
31 
35 
32 

44 



32 
41 
33 

26 
26 
33 
31 
39 

28 
32 
35 
36 
28 

33 
28 
32 
29 
33 

26 
30 
31 
30 
33 

31 
32 
27 
31 
42 

37 



67 
73 



5 
14 

29 



3 
20 

21 



27 
49 
14 

20 
14 
31 
10 
25 

58 
35 
45 
67 
12 

21 

39 

3 



2 
5 
1 



7 
8 



1 
11 



2 

7 
2 
3 
3 



1 
2 
1 



9 
5 



2 
10 
62 
34 
72 

3 



1 
2 
9 
3 
23 

1 



24 
26 
21 

20 
20 



36 
34 
30 

25 
34 



36 
48 
31 

39 
39 



32 
33 

29 

29 
34 



27 
46 
61 

31 
17 



2 
8 
7 

7 
1 



33 

23 

29 
22 



44 

43 

36 
30 



35 

23 
38 
41 



36 

29 
33 
37 



16 

82 
80 
20 



2 
1 



17 



2 

1 

13 



3 

16 
15 



16 

24 
27 
21 
22 
21 



25 

37 
41 
44 

34 

29 



25 

34 
33 
37 
36 
33 



23 

34 
34 

37 
83 
28 



50 

3 
7 



47 



03 
50 



21 
49 



2 
1 
9 



12 



1 

8 

101 

123 
24 
29 
61 
15 

20 
22 
50 
10 
27 

66 
39 
49 
60 
12 

32 

45 

3 

224 



30 00 

25 00 

6 75 

16 00 

28 00 



450 

750 

24 00 

15 00 



18 00 
10 00 



18 
18.6 



16 00 
18 00 



16 00 
18 00 



20 00 

19 00 

20 00 
20 00 
13 60 

25 36 
20 00 
10 00 
28 00 
10 00 

20 00 
15 00 



6 

12 

61 

37 

112 



40 00 
16 00 

720 
10 00 
16 00 
30 00 
24 00 



31 

56 
82 

38 
18 



20 00 
15 00 
50 00 

25 00 

48 00 



18 

87 
97 
44 



500 

25 00 
20 00 
12 00 



13 
19 



109 

3 
7 



97 
118 



20 00 

15 00 
45 00 
25 00 
30 00 
38 00 



15 00 

14 25 

15 00 



900 

19 50 

20 00 
10 00 
24 00 



12 00 

14 25 
10 00 

15 00 



17 
18 
17 

18 
18 



14 
16 
15 

15.2 

i3 



1 



20 16 
15 00 
10 00 
20 00 



12 00 
15 00 



12 00 
15 00 



14 00 
12 00 

720 
10 00 
12 00 
20 00 



14 00 
10 00 

720 
10 00 



15 00 



16 00 
10 00 
40 00 

14 00 
20 00 



500 

16 00 
15 00 
12 00 



10 00 
10 00 
30 00 

12 00 
20 00 



18 
17 

18 
18 
18 
19 
18 

18.4 

19 

18 



1' 
13.6 



18 



18 
18 
18 
18 

18 



1 

12 
1 
1 
1 



18 
18 
18.3 

18.6 
18.2 



14 00 
12 00 
12 00 



15 00 10 00 



10 00 
25 00 



10 00 
25 00 



16 00 
19 00 



12 00 
12 16 



18 

19 

18.5 

17.6 



18.3 

18.6 
18 

17.6 
18.7 

18.8 



.4 



.7 



.8 



10 
.. ... 

11.5 
9 



10.7 
il 



10 



10.2 
9.5 
10 



11 

9 
10 

10 
10 

11 



10 
11.3 

10.5 , 
10.3 ! 



1 

i 

1 
1 
12. 
15 



10 



10 
10 

10.6 

8 


11 



6 



5 

3 

60 

82 



11 
43 
17 

27 
17 
8 
20 
16 

30 
11 

6 
31 

4 

12 
17 
12 
031 
13 



12 
17 

62 
67 

20 

30 

22 

204 



I 



16 



8 

44 
43 
23 

18 

33 
26 
39 
50 
91 



'Includes gimmmar and primary grades. tNot legally graded. (No nport received. 
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TABLE XVIII. 
as reported by euperintendenU for the school year 1909-1910. 



I 



ta 






V5 



26 
6 



2 
10 



yet 

no 

no 

ye« 

no 

yes 



« 



1-S 
1-3 
1-2 
1-4 



1-8 

All 

i-2 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 



Number of pufMli 
■tudyinc — 



4 

3 



6 
42 



332 



1 

C3 



20 



89 



Does sehool give special 
instruction in — 



1 

8 



80 



17 
23 

218 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 



1 

I 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 






s 



»« 


•>• 


•i 


i 


B 


^t» 


1 


1 


3 


i 


a 


o 



9 



< 



no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

no 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 

yes 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 



1^ 

•Si 



a 



yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 

yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

>'es 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 



& 
1 

-8 

•• 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 



2 

1 

11 

18 
1 

3 
5 

4 

4 

2 
1 

4 
3 

6 
8 
1 

4 



1 
1 

11 

88 

3 

1 
1 
1 
5 
9 

1 



yes 
no 
yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 



1-2 
1-2 
1-4 

aU 

1-4 

all 

1-2 

1-5 

1-3 

1-6 
1-4 
1-5 



1-4 

1-2 
3^4 



1-4 
1-2 



12 

9 

13 

12 
12 
12 
12 
13 

12 
13 
12 
13 
12 

12 
12 
12 
13 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

A 
12 
12 
13 
12 

12 



32 



12 



283 
442 



57 
290 



103 
419 



33 
81 
34 

60 
65 
15 
60 
26 



54 

15 
50 



22 

111 

40 

23 
36 



no 
no 
yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

y« 
yes 



no 
no 
yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 



no 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
ye« 
no 

no 
no 



no 
no 
yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 



no 
no 
yes 

yes 

no 
no 

y<s 

yes 

no 
no 



no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 



46 
34 
59 
728 
70 



37 



766 



15 

19 

97 

212 

42 



19 



26 



60 
30 

40 
16 
19 
50 



18 
11 
45 

1894 yes 
43 yes 



no 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 

yes 
no 
yes 



27 

8 

35 

47 

137 

16 



no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 



no 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
yes 

yes 
yes 

no 



no 
no 

yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 



no 
no 

yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
yes 

yes 
no 

no 
no 

yes 
no 
yea 

no 



no 
no 

yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
yes 
yet 
no 

no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 



no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 

DO 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 



no 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 

no 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yet 

no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 

yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yea 
yes 
yes 
yes 
>^ 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yea 



no 
no 
yea 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 

no 

no 

yea 

no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
yea 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 



no 
no 
no 

yet 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
yet 
no 

no 

DO 

no 
no 
no 

no 



4 

2 
39 

2 
3 



yes 
no 
yet 

no 
no 



1-4 



1-4 
1-5 



12 
12 
13 

12 
12 



58 

53 

531 

50 
43 



16 



74 

21 
2 



87 

42 

690 

33 
26 



yet 
yet 
yet 

yet 

yet 



yet 

yes 
yes 

yet 

no 



yet 

no 
no 

yea 
yea 



no 
no 
yea 

no 
no 



no 
no 
yea 

no 
no 



no 
no 
no 

no 
no 



yea 
no 
yea 

yea 
yet 



yet 
yea 
yea 

yet 

yes 



no 

no, 

yes 

no 
no 



no 
no 
yea 

no 
no 



1 
4 



3 



no 

yet 
yet 
yet 



1^ 



aU 



11 

13 
12 
13 



4 

74 



25 
78 



no 

yet 
yet 
yet 



no 

yet 

yet 

yea 



no 

yet 
no 
no 



no 

yet 
yet 

yet 



no 

yet 

yet 
yet 



no 

no 
yet 
no 



no 

yet 
no 
no 



yet 
yet 
yet 



no 



"9 
yet 



no 

no 
no 
no 



8 
8 
9 



12 



yet 

no 

y«i 

yet 

no 
yea 



1-4 



1-6 



13 

12 
18 
12 
12 
13 



62 

45 

78 

76 

120 



30 
16 
36 



25 

91 
166 

00 
190 
140 



yet 

yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yea 



yet 

yet 
yet 
yet 

yet 
yet 



yet 

no 
yet 

yet 

no 
yet 



yet 
yet 

yet 



yet 



no 

yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yea 



no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



yet 

yes 
yet 
yet 
yea 
yet 



yet 

yet 

yet 
yet 
yea 
yet 



no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
yaa 



no 

yea 
yea 
yea 
no 
yea 
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TABLE XVIII.— Continued. 



Incorporated citiei. 



Lanang 

I«peer 

Ludington 

Mackinac Island 
Manistee 



Manistique. . 
Marine City. 
Marquette . . 
Marahall... 
Mason 



McBain 

Menominee.. 

Midland 

Monroe 

MLClemena. 



Mt Pleasant 

Mudcegoa 

Muskegon Heights. .. 

Negaunce 

NUee 



tNorth Muskegon 

Norway 

Omer 

Onaway 

tOwoseo 



Average number 

puplu to each 

teacher. 



8. 



•8 



i 



25 
23 
25 
20 
20 

19 
10 
24 
22 
24 

10 
52 
27 
17 
18 

19 
28 
13 
18 
23 



20 
20 
11 




35 
37 
28 
36 
29 

31 
23 
32 
31 

28 

30 
36 
33 
29 



24 
32 
28 
30 
44 



45 
30 
32 



s 
-8 



82 

33 
38 
47 
29 

33 
29 
34 
27 
34 

36 
48 
33 
39 
29 i 

32 
33 
31 
40 
34 



30 
83 
87 



31 
26 
31 
34 
28 

30 
21 
30 
23 
26 

28 
35 
31 
28 
28 

25 
32 
26 
32 
34 



35 
28 
29 



Number of non- 
resident pupils. 



1^ 

Si 






58 
50 
24 



49 

21 
5 



58 
33 

1 

7 

45 

53 




26 
4 
1 



2 
3 



5 
13 



3 
7 
32 28 



5S 

39 

5 

4 

33 



10 
3 



6 
5 
7 



12 



23 
2 



1 
5 



2 
5 



4 
4 



■3 

J5 



107 
56 
25 



61 

24 
13 



65 
51 

3 

7 

48 

65 

60 

64 
48 
16 
4 
49 



10 
3 



Rate of tuition 
per year, v 




C19 00 
20 00 
15 00 



20 00 

15 00 
20 00 



20 00 
16 00 

900 

19 00 
15 00 

20 00 

12 00 

13 00 
36 00 
12 00 
20 00 
15 20 



85 00 
2606 




$9 50 
16 00 
10 00 



14 00 

15 00 
10 00 



16 00 
12 00 

900 
15 00 
10 00 
14 00 
10 00 

10 00 
20 00 
10 00 



11 40 



12 00 




19 50 
12 00 



10 00 

15 00 
10 00 



10 00 
12 00 

900 
10 00 

750 
14 00 
10 00 

10 00 

16 00 

9 00 



760 



Average age of 



rerageat 
ciaai. 



1 
1 




17.6 

18 

18.3 

18 

18.3 

18.3 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 
19 
17 
18 
18.1 

18 
18 
16 
18 
18 



10 00 



18 
15 
19 



14 
14 



11 
14.5 

14.5 
15 



13 
14 

13 
15 
13 
14 
14.3 

14 




10.6 



9 
10.2 

10.2 
11 



10 
10 



13 
14 



14.5 

11 

15 



11 

9 

9 
11.4 



10 



10.8 
7 
11 



i 

n 

I 

I 



57 
23 
32 
4 
83 

22 
6 
36 
30 
14 

2 
43 
25 
17 
18 

30 
73 
5 
27 
23 



15 
2 
1 



Fetoekey... 
Pontiac . . . . 
Fort Huron. 
RoeeCily... 
Saginaw 



Saginaw, W. S. 

St. Clair 

Ht. Ignace — 

St. Johns 

St. Joseph 



St. Louis 

Sandusky 

SaultSte. Marie. 

Rcottville 

South Haven . . . 



StAudish 

SUnton 

Sturgis 

TawasCity... 
Three Rivers. . 
Traverse City. 



tWeet Branch. 
Whittemore. . . 
Wyandotte... 

Yale 

Ypdlaati 

Zeeland 



17 
25 
25 
20 
16 

24 
18 
15 
22 
18 

18 
31 
22 
30 
25 

10 
20 
26 
12 
16 
27 



43 
40 
27 
38 
30 

32 
37 
23 
34 
29 

33 
31 
34 
32 
25 

36 
36 
31 
29 
25 
38 



13 
31 
27 

16 



58 
25 
81 
33 
33 



52 
40 
30 
75 
32 

38 
36 
29 
30 
30 

33 
62 
40 
31 
33 

42 

88 
36 
83 
30 
36 



40 
34 
28 
49 
27 



68 

28 

6 

100 



12 
3 



5 
3 



31 14 

28 10 

22 10 

24 51 



26 

28 
44 
35 
31 
29 



22 

33 
14 
40 

78 



10 

3 
1 

10 
4 

6 

8 
1 



6 
4 
4 



28 13 
35 17 



3 
29 

1 



1 
31 



31 
24 
25 
82 



65 
24 
80 
27 
41 



16 
10 



76 



4 
22 



61 

22 17 



80 
29 
83 



41 
41 
17 



7 
12 
3 
8 
1 



12 



75 
34 

6 
115 

20 
15 
24 
55 
28 

45 

15 

40 

4 

138 

14 
17 
32 
10 



98 



1 
6 
4 



8 
35 
48 
44 
18 



13 50 

20 00 
19 00 
10 00 
36 00 

25 00 
15 00 
19 00 
25 00 
28 80 

12 50 

21 00 



900 
18 00 
15 00 
10 00 

20 00 

12 00 
10 00 
9 50 
15 00 
18 00 

10 00 

21 00 



I 



14 00 
9 00 

10 00 
16 00 

9 00 
750 
950 

15 00 
18 00 

10 00 



15 00 
19 00 

12 50 
14 25 

16 00 
10 00 



15 00 
11 40 

10 00 

9 50 

13 00 



30 00 



15 00 



15 00 
7 60 

10 00 

9 50 

10 00 



20 00 
14 25 
16 00 
16 00 



10 00 
15 00 
9 50 
10 00 
12 00 



10 00 
15 00 
9 60 
10 00 
10 00 



19 
18 
18 
16 
17.9 

18 

17 

18 

18.2 

18 

18.6 

17 

18.4 

18 

19.4 

17.2 

17.2 

18 

16.6 

18 

18.9 



14 
13 
14 
13 



9 
10 
10 



14.5 
14 
14.5 
14.8 

15 

13 

14.5 

14 

15 

14.2 
15.2 
14 
14 



0.5 
10 
10.8 
11 



11 
10 
10.7 

10.2 
10 
10.5 
10 




18 
18 
19 
17 



19 
40 
50 
11 
102 

33 
12 
4 
24 
17 

19 
3 
32 
10 
21 

8 

7 

18 

A 

27 

54 




(No report received. 
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TABLE XVlll.'-Cantinued. 




't 
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TABLE XVIU— Continued. 



Incorporated 
villages. 



Addiaon. 
t Akron.. 
AlaiucHi. 
Algonac 
Almont . 



Average number 

pupils to each 

teacher. 




23 



35 




27 



8 



o 



27 



Number of non- 
resident pupils. 



\\ 






26 



% 
ll 






1 



S 



27 



Rate of tuition 
per year. 




140 00 




t35 00 

6 75 



S30 00 

"6'75' 



Aversgeage 
of cuss. 



J 

9 
1 



18 



si 

Pus 



13 




0.6 



i 

1 



X 



9. 



Applegate 
Armami.. 
Ashley — 

Athens 

*AtlanU . . 



6 
18 
20 



26 
13 
28 



70 
20 
32 

30 
31 
34 
35 



39 
37 
34 

26 
30 
39 
35 



3$ 
27 
35 

28 
29 
29 
30 



2 

6 

18 



18 
14 
50 



3 
3 



2 
1 



4 

6 
18 

2 
23 
15 
53 



11 25 

900 

13 50 



10 00 
20 00 



750 
12 00 



7 50 
12 00 



18 
18 
18 



15 
14 



10 



17 
16 
18 



15 
12 
13 
14 



12 



11 

10 



4 
7 
5 

3 

10 

8 

8 



Attica... 
Augusta. 
Baldwin. 
Bancroft , 
Bangor.. 



Baraga — 
tBaroda... 
Barryton . . 
Bear Lake. 
Bellaire . . . 



12 
16 
13 
24 

15 



40 
25 
21 
48 
44 

67 



45 

58 
GO 
27 
42 

50 



42 
30 
26 
25 
35 

44 



23 



23 



10 00 
900 



10 00 
900 



500 
900 



15 12 
35 12 



7 
2 



34 
49 



10 00 
20 00 



10 00 
10 00 



10 00 
10 00 



16.5 
17 
18 
18 



15 

14.7 
13 
14 



11 
10 
10 



2 
5 
4 
6 
13 



Belleville 

Bellevue 

Benionia 

Berrien Springs. 
tBirmingbam.. 



Blissfield No. 1 fr. 
Blissfield No. 2 fr. 

Bloomingdale 

Boardman 

Boync Falls 



Breckenridge. 
tBrecdsvillf . . 
Bright4)n .... 

Britton 

Branson.. .. 



Brooklyn . . 
Buchanan . 
Buckley.. . 
Burlington. 
Burr Oak.. 



Byron 

Caledonia. 
Calumet. . 
Camden . . 
Capac 



Caro 

tCarsoD City, 
Carsonville. . 

(.'aseville 

Casnovia 



Cass City 

Cassopolis 

Cedar Springs. .. 

Centra] lake 

C^treville 



42 
50 
17 

30 
15 
22 
18 



37 
59 
39 

35 
30 
34 

28 



55 
34 
44 

35 
42 
43 
25 



44 
44 
34 

35 
27 
34 
23 



9 
32 
16 

14 

20 

6 

20 



10 
3 
1 
1 



20 
23 
36 
12 

23 



32 
37 
30 
28 
38 

33 



31 
33 
43 
44 
34 

37 



31 
28 
28 
36 
24 

31 



55 

20 

5 

2 

26 



6 
2 



24 
34 
23 

22 
18 



28 
24 
27 

38 
23 



27 
39 
24 

28 
34 



29 
25 

51 
39 
22 
27 
22 

24 



17 
46 

26 
26 
35 
28 
30 

36 



24 
28 

27 
21 
35 
22 
45 

34 



25 

32 
24 

27 
25 
36 
23 
29 

30 
28 
31 
25 
32 

30 



10 

3 

53 



2 
5 
3 



33 



13 



7 
32 

20 

20 

122 



3 
2 



19 
60 



10 



12 
32 
17 

34 

23 

7 

22 



10 00 

11 25 

12 50 

15 00 
12 50 
12 60 
12 00 



10 00 

900 

10 00 

10 00 
12 50 
12 60 
12 00 



10 00 
900 



500 
12 50 

900 
10 00 



17 
17 
17 

17 
17 

17.5 
17 



13 



14 
13 
14 
14 



1 



61 

22 

5 

2 

29 



15 00 
900 
900 

10 00 

10 00 



15 00 
900 
900 



10 00 

15 00 

900 

9 00 



10 00 



10 00 



18 
17 

18 . 
16.5 

16 



15 
15 
13 



12 



12 
3 11 
56 



51 

20 

i 7 

33 



27 

...I 22 

...122 

. . . 31 

4 24 



14 00 
950 

15 20 

12 50 

12 60 

900 

900 



10 00 
950 



12 50 
9 50 



10 00 18 



950 



10 00 
A 30 



17 
17 

17 

18 



14 
14 
13 

14 

13 



' 16 



11 



4 

18 

SO 
16 
22 
21 
13 



38 
36 
25 

27 
32 
34 
35 

26 



36 
45 

23 
40 
41 
35 
27 



38 
28 
26 

24 
29 
33 
30 
20 



5 
19 

60 
23 
33 
13 
21 



4 

7 
2 
1 
3 



73 



15 00 
10 00 
60 00 
900 
15 00 

13 00 



12 50 
10 00 



6 

6 

19 

64 

1 I 31 

2 37 



I 



14 
24 



10 00 

12 50 

15 00 

13 30 

14 25 

15 00 
13 00 



15 00 
10 00 



10 00 

10 00 

12 50 

11 40 
11 40 
10 00 

900 



10 75 



10 00 
780 



16 13 

17 14 
19 ' 15 

18 ! . . . 
17.5 . 15 

I 
18 I 14 



10 00 
10 00 

10 00 
050 
033 

10 00 
900 



15 
13 



18 
17 

18 
18 
18 



14 
15 
14 



10 



10 
10 
10 
10.5 



10 
10 



9 



10.5 
10 
9 

10 
10 



11 
10 



9.5 
10 



10.2 

10 

10 



9 
3 
5 

5 

IS 

4 

6 



9 
6 
1 
3 

1 



8 
10 

» 

5 

8 



14 
14 

16 
6 

77 
8 
6 

17 



15 
6 

11 
5 
4 



*Not legaUy graded. 
tNo report received. 
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TABLE XVIII.— Continwed. 



24S 



yea 
yea 
no 



1-4 



1-5 



.a 



1 



II 



Number of pupib 
gtud}'ing— 



a 
•a 

JS 



12 
13 
12 
10 



32 
29 
13 



i 



I 






51 
27 



Does echoed give ipecial 
ine^ction in— 



i 

a 



yee 
no 
no 






1 

9 



yw 

no 
no 



no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 



S 

s 



1 



». > 



3 



3 

I 






no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 



no 



no 



ye§ 
yea 
yes 
yes 



a,- 

•SI 
3i 



no 
no 
no 



1 

-s 






no 



yes 
yes 

y«i 

yes 
no 

no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 



1-3 
1-2 



1-3 



1-5 
1-3 
1-3 
1-3 
1-4 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
10 




27 
14 
17 
22 



8 
38 
85 



16 
13 
14 
18 



25 



no 

yea 
no 
yes 

no 
yea 
yea 
no 
no 



yea 
yes 



yea 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



yes 
no 
no 



yea 

no 
yea 

y«i 

no 
no 



yes 

yea 
no 



no 
no 



no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



3'ea 
yea 
yea 
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yea 
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yes 
yea 
yea 
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no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 
no 



no 

no 
no 
no 



yes 



1-2 



10 



no 



no 



yes 



no 



no 



no 



no 



yes 



no 



no 
no 

yea 
no 
yes 
no 



1-3 
1-3 



12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 



10 
26 

14 
25 



30 



no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 



yes 
no 



yes 

no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 
no 



no 

y«i 
no 



no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
yea 



no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 



yes 
yes 

yea 
yea 
no 
yes 



no 

DO 

no. 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 

no 
no 

no 



no 
no 



1-8 



10 
12 



54 
i4 



no 



17 



BO 

yes 



no 



no 



no 



no 



no 
no 



yes 

yes 



no 
no 



no 
no 



1 
2 



no 
no 

y«« 

yes 



1-5 



12 
10 

12 
12 



41 
37 



11 




no 
no 

no 
yes 



no 
no 

yes 
yea 



no 
no 

no 
no 



no 
no 

no 
no 



no 
no 

no 
no 



no 
no 

no 
no 




1 
3 



yea 
yea 




13 



39 



25 
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yes 

yes 



yes 
yes 



no 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



1 
3 
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yes 

BO 



1-2 

1-3 

i-2 



12 
13 
12 

12 



30 
38 
17 



10 



no 
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13 



no 



no 
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no 
no 



no 



no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



no 



no 



no 



2 
1 



yea 
no 
yea 

no 
no 
no 

BO 

no 

BO 

yes 

no 



1-6 
1-4 
1-3 
1-3 
1-2 



1-3 



12 

8 

12 

11 
12 
12 
12 
12 

10 

$ 
9 



17 

is' 

18 
14 
20 
10 
53 



10 



no 
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no 
yea 
no 



yea I yea 



no 
yea 
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no 
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BO 
BO 



no 
no 
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no 



no 



no 



5 
12 
70 



no 
no 
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BO 
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BO 



;7 
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no 
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no 
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BO 



BO 
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BO 
BO 
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BO 



BO 
BO 
BO 
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— *- 
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BO 
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BO 
BO 
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BO 
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TABLE XVlll— Continued. 



Incorporated 
villageB. 



New Baltimore. 

Newberry 

*New Boston . . 
New Buffalo... 
New Haven 



North Adama. 
North Branch. 
Northport . . . . 
tNorthvUle... 
Chikley 



Olivet 

Onekama. .. 
Ontonagon. 

Orion 

Ortonville . . 



Oscoda 

Otisville... 
Otaego. .. 
Otter Lake. 
Ovid 



•Owwidale. 
Oxford... 
Parma .... 
Pftw Paw. . 
Peck 



Pelkton ... 
Pentwater. 
•Perrinton. 

Perry 

Petersburg. 

Pewamo 

Pieraon 

Pigeon 

Pinckney. . 
Hnconning . 



PlamvUle. 
Plymouth 
Fort Austin. 
PortHc 
Portlan( 



nd. 



Port Sanilac 

•Poeen 

Pottenillc. 

Quincy 

Reading 



Average number 

pupils to each 

teacher. 



-sg 

•gt: 

• « 

S3 



10 
15 



14 

36 

21 
22 
12 



20 
31 
17 
26 
36 

25 
35 
20 



26 



13 
42 
30 




23 
27 



25 
34 

15 
26 
59 



30 

29 
27 
34 
26 
42 

37 
30 
40 
28 
33 



16 
19 



12 
24 

17 

20 
19 
14 

19 
23 
8 
13 
18 

17 



17 
25 

22 



•Bedford 

JRed Jacket 

Reed City | 22 

•Reese 

Richland ..!..! !.!;!!! 11 



Richmond 13 

River Rouge 8 

Rochester I 19 

Rockford ' 17 

Rogers ! 26 



30 
25 
35 
42 

38 
51 



33 
35 

26 
41 

33 

1(5 
37 

33 
28 
39 
26 
25 

29 

40 
36 
39 



43 
24 



53 
39 

30 
39 
26 



38 

22 
32 
21 
35 
50 

46 
40 
36 
47 
33 



8 



23 
23 



31 
36 

21 
26 
25 



47 
30 
57 

48 

21 
22 



39 
34 

21 
34 
42 
50 
49 

31 
34 
38 
32 
35 

40 



36 
33 
39 



34 

23 
30 
22 
27 
42 

36 
35 
32 
37 
31 



34 
30 
38 
45 

28 
31 



29 
34 

21 
37 
32 
23 
33 

25 
28 
28 
23 < 
22 

28 



Number of non- 
resident pupils. 



n 

•sJ? 



13 
10 



6 
11 

51 
48 
11 



28 
4 



10 
19 



27 
36 
12 
77 



20 
20 
42 



12 
7 



11 

18 

15 

9 

19 

4 

22 
39 



37 



27 

22 

38 
28 
38 
44 

48 



23 

3i 

34 
34 

4'.) 
43 
46 



32 
30 
30 



18 
36 
43 



1^ 

o 



2 
5 



7 



2 
8 



2 
2 



10 

4 

22 



6 



4 
5 



S 



is* 



1 

4 



3 
3 



3 
4 



2 
1 
4 
2 

10 
7 



1 
2 



20 



4 

1 



5 
5 



2 
5 



25 I 24 

18 r5 



26 ' 15 I.... 

29 ; 2 1 

35 1 19 7 

35 20 8 

42 : 4 



I 



I 



g 
t 
•I 



15 
15 



7 
11 

53 
55 
11 



40 
4 



12 
25 



27 
43 
12 
77 



33 

27 

64 

1 



13 



Rate of tuition 
per year. 



Average age 
of claaB. 



_ e 

It 



110 00 
12 50 



12 00 
900 

14 25 

15 00 



300 

15 00 
900 



10 00 
10 00 



800 
19 00 



20 00 



12 00 
12 00 
20 00 



13 50 
900 



18 

27 

15 
3 

10 
25 

6 

32 
48 



10 00 

18 00 

900 

is 00 
15 00 
20 00 

19 00 
14 00 



59 
6 



18 
43 
53 



29 
5 



2 

30 
28 

4 



10 00 
15 50 

720 



10 00 
14 00 
14 25 




18 00 
750 



800 



14 25 

15 00 
15 00 



300 

12 00 
900 



800 
10 00 



15 20 



15 00 



10 00 



13 00 



600 



10 00 
13 50 




3 

n 

1 



18 00 



14 25 

15 00 



300 

12 00 
900 



800 
7 50 



15 20 



10 00 



10 00 



600 



10 00 
9 00 



6 00 
10 00 
12 50 
10 00 

15 20 
14 00 



500 
15 50 



600 

iboo 

10 00 

11 40 

800 



350 
5 40 



12 00 



14 40 



10 00 
14 25 



10 00 



7 50 
11 85 



18 
18 



18 
16 

18 
17 
18 



15 

18 
16 
18 
10 
17.6 



17.6 
17.9 



17 



17.6 
17.6 
17 



18 



17. 
18. 

18 
17 
18 
17 
18 

17 

18. 

17. 

14 

18 



10 00 



15 00 


12 50 


20 00 


15 00 


20 00 


15 00 


14 00 


12 00 


18 00 


13 50 



10 00 
15 00 
10 00 
10 00 



16 
18 
18.5 



17.8 



14 
14 



15 



13 
13 



14 

12 

14 

14.1 

14 



14.3 



13.5 



14.4 

14 

13 




8.8 
11 



10 



9 

8 



11 



10 

10.2 

10 



10 



10 



10.5 
11.6 



15 



11 



13.5 
14 



10 



15 

13.9 

15 

12 

14 

14 







14 


12 


14 


11 


13 


• • * • • 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



14.5 



17 

18 
16 
17 
17 
15 



13 
13 
14 

13 



10 3 



9.6 


12 


11 


6 


11 


14 


• • • 


6 


11 


3 



•Not legally graded. tNo report received. JReport i'»?lude1 in Calumet. 



n 

1 

M 

s 

>5 
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2 

21 
12 

6 
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13 
2 
4 

9 
10 
26 



14 



11 

6 

24 
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11 
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2 
7 
4 

13 

16 

7 

2 

21 

6 

5 
13 
20 



25 
2 
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TABLE XVlll— Continued. 



I 

o 



HZ 



ycB 



I-* 
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11^ 






.s 

"2 



12 



Number of pupils 
studyins — 



a 
•3 



2 

in 



1 



VI 



9 

g 6 
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TABLE XXIV. 
County boards of school examiners for 1909-1910. 



County. 



Alcona — 
Alger 

Allecan... 
Alpcoa 

Antrim. . . . 
Arenac 

Banca 

Barry 

Bay 

Beniie 

Bemen.. . . 
Branch 

Calhoun.. . 
Can 

Charlevmx 
Cheboysan 

Chippew-a. , 
Clare 

ainton. . . . 
Crawford . . 

DelU 

Dickinson . 



Name. 



W. H.Sanbora.... 

H.Dehnke 

Geo. Emreek 

Orvice La Bounty . 

E. J. Lederie 

[G. H.Barr 



Iia G.Thorpe 

C.Lloyd Goodrich.... 

M. LeRoyFear 

^H.V. Knight 

R.L. Utile 

Mrs. Minnie F. . umer. 



fH.M.Coldren... 

C. UTaisey 

.Geo. KCabanis. 
|G. H.Gla8ure... 

E. N. Durfee. . . . 

0. LPoulson... 



S.O.Clinton.... 

Kate Curry 

J. L Harrington. 

E.J. Edgcr 

< Chas. Appleton. . 
[H. H.WertmaB. 



'JohnB. Laing. 
James Colter. . . 
, Cecil Hughes. . 
O.LBnrtol.. 
T. H. Fewloss. 
. LilUbm Jaquith 



G.N.Otwell.. 
J.S.Adams. . 
B. F. Eteert.. 
James Swain.. 
J. B. Gower... 
T.C. Bishop.. 



r Frank D.MiUer. 

Maude Blair.... 
[ Josiah IHielps . . . 

Wm. H.C.Hale. 

H. 8. East 

John Flifley 



fJ.H.Milford 

S.A.Butler 

,I.M. DeVoc 

fE. W.Baker 

W.L. Coffey 

E. Mae Cunningham 



T. R. Kuterday. 

T.B.Aldrich... 
, K T. Brown . . . . 
fE.G.Wdch.... 

Peter A. Oman.. 
tC.H. Jones 



T. H.Townsend. 

B.F.Duffy 

Vernon Sawyer. . 

J.F.Bradley... 

C. A.Whitney.. 

. Elisabeth Cobb.. 



P.ILLegg 

Jos. HTMcDonald 

James Komy 

'KUPanoenter.. 
L. E. Amidon . . . . . 
G. G. Malcolm . . . 



Address. 



Harris ville 

Mud Lake . . . . 

HarrisviUe 

OnoU 

Grand Marais . 
Trenary 



AUegan. 
Ganges.. 
Hopkins. 
Alpena.. 
Alpena.. 
Flanders. 



Bellaiie. 

Bdlaire. 

Bellaire. 

SUndish 

Standish. 

Tiuner. . 



Baraga 

L'Anse 

Baraf(a 

Hastmgs 

Nashville 

Hickory Comers. 



Bay City.. 
Pinconning. 
Essexville . . 
Bensonta . . . 

Honor 

Bensonia... 



St. Joseph 

Benton Harbor. 
Three Oaks... 

Coldwater 

I'nion City 

Giraid 



MarahaU.. 
Homer — 
Marshall.. 
Cassopolis . 
Vandalia . . 
Dowagiac.. 



E. Jordan . . 
Boyne City , 
Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan . 

Tower 

Wcdverine . . 



SauH Ste. 
Brimley . . 
Rudyard . 

Clare 

Uke 

Temple... 



Marie. 



St. Johns 

Bath 

Maple Rapids. 

Grayling 

Grayling 

Frederic 



Gladstone 

Rapid River.. 

Schaffcr 

Iron Mountain , 
Iron Mountain , 
Norway 



Oecupatioo. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teaeber. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Fknner. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teadier. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Minister. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Commissiooer 

PrinapaL 

Principal. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

CommissioDer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Ca com'r sc4iool«. 

Supt rity school*. 

Supt city schooU. 
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TABLE XXl\.— Continued. 



County. 



Name. 



Eaton 

Kmmet 

Genesee 

GUdwin 

Gogebic . '. 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

HUlsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Icmia 

losro 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jarkaon 

Kalamaaoo . . . 
Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Uke 

lapeer 



Cynthia A. Green. 

Prof. Geo. Knapp. 
. C. S. Scveranre. . . 
fH.S. Babcock... 

A. A. Keiser 

E.C. Hartwell... 



Wm. S. Goudy, 
, Lydia Johnson . . . 
Floyd Armstrong. 
C. J. Bamum . . . . 
Charlotte Fenell. 



Laura Bowden , 

L.W. Brice... 
.M.J.Walsh... 

Geo. L. Crisp. 

E. 0. IjKld.... 
. A. H. CUrk. . . 



CF.Pike 

H. J. Rose 

,M.E.HulI 

Harry McClave.... 
C. L. Chamberlain. 
Frank Aldrich 



f William Bath.. 

A. E. Peterman . 

F. A. Jeffers . . . . 

CF.Hey 

R. F. Plumley.. 
[W. H.Fparling. 



Il 



fF.E.Searl 

Roee Grettenberger. . 

Clarence Vlict 

Harvey H. Ix»wrey. . 

J. Calvin I inebaugh . 

^George H. i^teadman. 

fJ. A.CampbeU 

Mina C. Hamilton . . . 

C. G. Ptratton 

John F. Mason 

H. M. Armstrong. 



E. T. Cameron . . 

F. E. Morrison . . 
Geo. Crawford . . 
Thos. M. SatUer. 
P. J. alveary-... 
J. Ray Fisher... 



Pheridan Mapes 

C. R. Hanes 

A. M. Nutten 

'Irene Louise Getty, 

K. N.Phelps 

lI). A. Barber 



fA. M. Frtefamd 

Robert A. Compton. , 
H. I). MacNaughton 

F. M. Bnidshaw 

H.D. Winter 

Clarence Chrysler ... 



f Edwin G. Johnson. 

• W. M. McCumsey.. 

Mr. Ora Webeler. . 

C. H. Naylor 

} R.V. Langdon... 
I I Fred Broesamie . . . 



Addren. 



Charlotte 

Olivet 

Potterville 

Hart)or Springs. 

Bliss 

Petoskey 



H. E. Potter Flint 



Flint 

Flint 

Gladwin 

BesvertoQ 

Alger. R.F.D. 

Ironwood 

Wakefield 

Bessemer 

Traverse City . 
OldMiMon... 
Kingsley 



Ithaca... 
Ashley... 
St. I^uis. 
Hillsdale. 
Osseo... 
Pittsford. 



Houghton. 
Calumet... 
Paidesdale. 
Bad Axe.. 

Kinde 

Grindstone . 



Mason 

Okemos 

Leslie 

Ionia 

Portland .... 
Lyon, Xo. 28. 



Whittemore Teacher. 



East Tawas. 
AuSal>le... 
Mansfickl... 
Stanbaugh. 



I ;W. D. Hill Crystal Falb 



Occupatioo. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Supt. of schools. 
Supt of scnoola, 
Teacher. 
Agriculturist. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Accountant 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Bookkeeper. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Mt. Pleasant Teacher. 

Loomis Teacher. 

Mt. Ileasant Teacher. 

Jackson j Teacher. 

Grass Lake i Teacher. 

Jackson Teacher. 

Kalamasoo Teacher. 

Schoolcraft ! Teacher. 

Comstock I Teacher. 

Kalkaska I Commissioner. 



Darragh 

So. Boardman. 

Grand Rapids. 
Sand Lake. . . 

Rockford 

Gay 

MoWk 

Copper Falb.  



Luther 

Luther 

Bakiwin 

Lapeer 

North Branch. 
Almont 



Farmer, teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Insurance. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

lAwytr. 

Teacher. 
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TABLE XXIV. 
County boards of school examiners for 1909-1910, 



County. 



Alcona — 
Alger 

Allegan . . . 
Alpena.... 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga.... 
Barry 

Bay 

Bensie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun . . . 
Caaa 

Charlevoix 
Cheboygan 

Chippewa. , 
Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford.. 

DelU 

Dickinson . 



Name. 



W. H. Sanborn. .. . 

H. Dehnke 

Geo. Emreck 

' Orrice La Bounty . 

E. J. Lederle 

G.H.Barr 



Ira 0. Thoipe. . . . 

C. Lloyd Goodrich 

,M. LeRoyFear... 

*H. V. Knight.... 

E.L. Little 

Mrs. Minnie F. 



umer. 



rH.M.Coldran... 

C. L.Taiaey 

.Geo. E.Cabanis. 

G. H. Gbtfure. . . 

E.N. Durfee... 

O.L. PoulaoD... 



S.O.Clinton.... 

Kate Curry 

J. I. Harrington. 

'E.J. Edger 

Chae. Appleton. . 
H. H.Wertman. 



John B. Laing . 

James Colter. . 

.Cecil Hughes.. 

^O. L.Br£tol.. 

T. H. Fewloas. 

, Lillian Jaquith 



G.N.OtweU.. 

J.S.Adams. . 
,B. F. Eggert.. 

James Swain.. 
• J. B. Gower... 

T.C. Bishop.. 



Frank D.Miller. 

Maude Blair 

Joaiah Phelps . . . 
Wm. H. C. Hale. 

H.B. East 

. John flifley 



J. H.MUford 

S. A. Butler 

I.M. DeVoe 

E. W.Baker 

W.L. Coffey 

E. Mae Cunningham . 



T. R. Easterday. 

T. B. Aldrich . . . 
, E. T. Brown . . . . 
fE. G.Welch.... 

Peter A. Oman.. 
IC. H.Jones 



T. H.Townsend. 

B.F.Duffy 

. Vernon Sawyer. . 

^ J. F.Bradley... 

C.A.Whitney.. 

EUnbethCobb.. 



fP.R. 
Joe. H. McDonald . 
James Kenny . . . 
EL L. Fivmcnter. 
UE. Amidon... 
G. G. Malcolm . . 



Address. 



Harrisville 

Mud Lake.... 

Harrisville 

Onota 

Grand Marais. 
Trenary 



Allegan. 
Gances.. 
Hopkins. 
Alpena.. 
Alpena.. 
Flanders . 

Bellaire. 

Bellaire. 

Bellaire. 

Standish 

Standish. 

Tuner. . 



Baraga 

L'Anse 

Barsfa 

Hastmgs 

NashviUe 

Hickory Comers. 



Bay City.. 
Pincooning . 
Essexville . . 
Benionia .  . 

Honor 

Benaonia... 



St. Jos^h 

Benton Harbor. 
Three Oaks.... 

Coldwater 

I'nionCity 

Girard 



MarehaU.. 

Homer — 

Marshall.. 

CasBopolis. 

Vandalia.. 

Dowagiac., 



E. Jordan . . 
Boyne City 
Charlevoix. 
Clieboygan . 

Tower 

Wolverine . . 



Sault Ste. Marie. 

Brimley 

Rudyard 

Chtre 

Lake 

Temple 



St. Johns 

Bath 

Maple Rapkls. 

Grayling 

Grayling 

Frederic 



Gladstone 

Rapid River.. 

Srhaffer 

Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, 
Norway 



Occupation. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teaeher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Minister. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Commisstoner 

PrinripaL 

Principal. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Comminioner. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Co. com'r schools. 

Supt city school!!, 

Supt. city schools. 
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TABLE XXIY, —Continued. 



County. 



Name. 



Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic*. 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

HiUadale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamaioo .... 
Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Uke 

I^^>ecr 



Cynthia A. Green. 
Prof. Geo. Knapp. 
C. 8. Severance.. . 
H.B. Babcock... 

A. A. Keiser 

E.C. Hartwell... 



. 



I 



(H.E. Potter 

Wm. S. Goudy... 
Lydia Johnson . . . 
Floyd Armstrong. 

C. J. Bamum 

Charlotte Ferrell. 



Laura Bowden , 
L.W. Brice..., 
.M.J. Walsh... 
Geo. L Crisp., 
E. 0. I^d . . . . 
A. H. Clark. . . . 



fCF.Pike 

H. J. Rose 

,M. E-Hull 

Harry UcClave.... 

C. L Chambvlain. 

Frank AJdrich 



f William Bath.. 

A. E. Peterman. 
F. A. Jeffers... 
CF.Hey 

B. F. Plumley.. 
LW.H. Sparling. 



fF.E.?earl 

Rose Grettenberger. . 

Clarence Mict 

Harvey H. Lowrey . . 
J. Calvin Linebaugh . 
George H. Stcadmao. 



J.A.Campbell... 
Mina C. Hamilton 

,C. G. Strattoo 

John F. Mason.. . 
H. M. Armstrong. 
W. D.Hili 



E. T. Cameron . . 

F. E. MorrisoD . . 
Geo. Crawford . . 
Thoe. M. Sattler. 
P.J.aixary... 

[J. Ray Fisher... 



Sheridan Mapes 

C. R. Hanea 

.A. M. Nuttcn 

Irene Louise Getty. 

UN. Phelps 

D.A.Barber 



fA.M.Fredand 

Robert A. Compton. , 

H. I). MacNaughton , 
^ F. M. Bradshaw 

H.D. Winter 

Clarence Chrysler . . . , 



1 



' Edwin G. Johnson. 

W.M.McCumsey.. 
, Mr. Ora Webster.. 

C. H. Naylor 

R.V. Ijuigdon... 

Fred Broesamie . . . 



Address. 



Charlotte 

Olivet 

Potterville 

Harbor Springs. 

Bliss 

Petoakey 



Flint 

Flint 

Flint 

Gladwin 

Beaverton 

Alger. R.F.D. 

IroDwood 

Wakefield 

Bessemer , 

Traverse City. 
OldMissioo... 
Kingsley 



Ithaca... 
Ashley . . . 
St. Ix>uis . 
Hillsdale. 

Osseo 

Pittsfoid. 



Houghton. 
Calumet... 
Paiifesdale. 
Bad Axe . . 

Kinde 

Grindstone . 



Mason 

Okemos 

Leslie 

Ionia 

Portland .... 
Lyon, No. 28. 



Whittemore Teacher. 



East Tawas. 
Au Sable... 

Mansfield 

Stanhaugh... 
Costal Falb. 

Mt. Pleasant. 

Ijoomis 

Mt. Pleasant. 

Jackson 

Grass Lake.. 
Jackson 



Kalamasoo . 
Schoolcraft . 
Comstock . . 



Occupaticn. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Supt. of schofds, 
Supt. of schools. 
Teacher. 
Agriculturist. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Accountant 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Bookkeeper. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Kalkaska i Commissioner. 



Darragh. 

So. Boardman. 

Grand Rapids. 
Sand Uke. . . . 

Rockford 

Gay 

Mohawk 

Copper Fklls. . 



Luther 

Luther 

Baldwin 

l^peer 

North Blanch. 
Almont 



Fsrmer, teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Insurance. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

lawyer. 

Teacher. 
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TABLE XXIV— Concluded, 



County. 



Name. 



Address. 



Occupation. 



OscooU .... 
Oscoda 

Otsego 

OtUwa 

Presque Isle 
Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St. Clair... 

St. Joseph.. 
Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee. 

Tuscola . . . . 
Van Buren . 

Washtenaw, 
Wayne 

Wexford... 



Geo. F. Roxburgh . 

F.C. Smith 

M. D. Jerome 

Georgia L. Foi^lcr. 
^Mr. A. A. Miller... 
Mr. John Speck . . . 



Ray F.Jennings... 

Sim J. Lewu 

^ Mrs. Ethel Connor. 
fM. M. DcCiraff.... 

N. R. Stanton 

IH. K. Boer 



fM. H. NoBter 

A. J. Schroeder 

. H. G. Gilpin 

f Ellen McCrta 

Mrs. M. W. Gibbons. 

Fiances Wchncs... . 



I 



Reed City i Teacher. 



Hersey 
Evart. . . 
Fiirview 

Kneeland | Farmer. 

Knceland Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Commissioner. 



Vanderbilt | Teacher. 

Johannesburg Bookkeeper. 



Gaylord . 
Coopenville. . . 
Holland. R.R 
Zeeland. R. 3. 



Teacher., 
Commissioner. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Rogers Physician. 

Rogers Tcftcher. 



Rogers. 
Roscommon . 
Roscommon, 
Roscommon, 



Burton S. Tcfft ' Saginaw, W. S 



James E. McDonald . 
L. K. Hendrick 
E. T. Blackncy. 
W.J.Tripp.... 
.E. A. Dulmage. 



Saginaw. 

Frankenmuth 

Port Huron i Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 



St. Clair. 
Marine City. 



W. J. Musselman 
Anna Mahon.. 
i. Robert Brown 



W.T. 8. Cornell 

Miss Frances Mitchell , 

Carey W. Dunton 

' H. E. Slocum 

R. C.Smith 

IW. E. Hanson 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 



L. E. MiUer Cen terviUe 

Geo. F. Delxmg Three Rivers 

^ Theo. Rumbaugh \ Coostantine ! Teacher. 

"^ » " 1 Sandusky Teacher. 

Downing ton Teacher. 

Carsonville Teacher. 



Manistique . 



r H. P. Bush . . . . 
E. H. Diamond 
C. D. Butler 



Manistique. 
Corunna. . • 
Duiand .'. . 
Owosso. . . . 



Teacher. 



Caro .. 

Tuscola. 

Akron. 



' V. R. Hungerford i Paw Pair 



E. V. Root. 
L F. S. Pierce. 



Evan Essery 

Josephine Hoppe. 

, Edith Steere 

fE. W.Yost 

Wm. E. Harris... 

Thos. J. Gunn.... 



fW. H. Fkunce. 
jW. E. Clune.. 
i H. J. Kenyon 



Lawyer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Bangor " Teacher. 

Lawrence Teacho*. 

r 

Ann Arbor Teacher. 

Chelsea Teacher. 

Ann Arbor Teacher. 

Detroit Teacher. 

Highland Park Teacher. 

Detroit , Teacher. 

t 

Cadillac Teacher. 

Mesick i Teacher. 

Cadillac, R. 2 Teacher. 
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TABLE XXVIII. 
Special report of day echoole for the deaf for the school year 1909-1910, 






Totela. 



Buraty 

Gtlumet 

Detroit 

GrudRapkb. 
Hough tooi 



Lron Mountain. 

Iroawood 

Kalamaioo 

Lake Linden. . . 
Haniatee 



•y 



Marqiiette. 



8ault8te. Marie. 
TimveiseCity... 



s 

•i 


•1 




t 






1. 


o, 


1 


rerage numb 
belonging. 




•8 


umber of ( 
employed 


umber of 
enrolled. 








55 


» 


H 


< 




< 


29 


197 


29,405 


163 


S23.996 48 


1 


11 


1,704 




9 


11.009 48 


2 


12 


1,861 




10 


2.050 00 


10 


67 


9,726 




55 


8.300 00 


5 


28 


4,335 




24 


3.655 00 


1 


5 


965 




5 


850 00 


1 


8 


880 




6 


900 00 


1 


6 


1.132 




6 


800 00 


1 


8 


1,147 




6 


825 00 


1 


5 


768 




4 


800 00 


1 


10 


1.580 




9 


1.022 60 


1 


10 


1.414 




8 


1.040 00 


1 


9 


1.136 




7 


932 50 


2 


11 


1.638 




9 


1.048 75 


1 


7 


1.119 




6 


863 15 
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TABLE XXIX. 
Special report of the county normal training classes for the school year 1909-1910. 



Totals. 



*Alleg»n 
Antrim.. 
Arenac. . 

Barry 

Bensie. . 



Berrien . . . 
Branch.... 
Calhoun... 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 



Cheboygan . 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Genesee... 
Gratiot... 



Ingham. . 

Ionia 

Iosco. .. . 
Kalkaska. 
*Lapeer. . 



Lenawee. 
Mac(»nb.. 
Manistee. 
Mason... 
*Meco8ta. 



Menominee. 
Midland.... 
Montcalm. . 
Muskcf^on. . 
Newaygo. . . 



Oakland. 
Oceana.. 
Osceola. 
Otsego.. 



Ottawa . 

Saxinaw. 
St. Clair. 
Sanilac. 



Shiawassee. 
Tuscola . . . . 
Van Burcn . 
Wexford... 



Coimiiea. 



i 

V5 



134 



3 
5 
3 
2 
2 

3 
5 

4 
4 
2 

2 
6 
4 
2 
4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 
5 
2 
4 

2 
4 
3 
2 
4 

2 
5 
2 
3 

4 

7 
2 
2 

4 

3 
3 
3 



§1 

< 



158.467 11 



$1.600 00 
1.350 00 
1.300 00 
1.400 00 
1.450 00 

900 00 
1.602 00 
1.400 00 
1.400 00 
1.600 00 

1.500 00 
1.450 00 
1.175 00 
1.600 00 
> 1.250 00 

1.400 04 
1.300 06 
1,219 95 
1.200 00 
1.450 00 

1,350 00 
1.250 00 
1.500 00 
1.500 00 
1,250 00 

1.720 00 
1.400 04 
1.400 00 
1.550 00 
1.500 00 

1.400 00 

1.750 00 

1.750 00 

750 00 

1.300 00 
1.175 00 
1.525 00 
1.450 00 

1. 25(^00 I 
1.500 00 
1.300 00 
1.350 00 ' 



1 

19 



584 



18 
10 
19 
12 

15 
20 
16 
9 
17 

17 
26 
15 
14 
11 

17 
18 
11 
13 



18 

12 

8 

15 



17 
17 
18 
8 
18 

13 
14 

16 
9 

18 

9 

24 

13 

16 
17 
10 
16 



15 

i>9 



19 



19 
19 
18 
18 

21 
19 
19 
20 
20 

19 
19 
19 
19 
18 

18 
19 
19 
19 




20 
19 
20 
19 



19 
19 
19 
20 
20 

19 
19 
19 
18 

20 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
20 
20 



56.4 



50 
54 

61 
50 

58 
50 
60 
58 
56 

80 
67 
50 
66 

50 

60 
48 
51 
64 



51 
52 
56 
00 



60 
48 
46 

06 
61 

60 
60 
56 
37 

61 
56 
78 
80 

75 
60 

67 
64 



•No report 
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TABLE XXX. 
Summary of census of children blind or wUh defective vision under Act 116 ^ 1907, 



Totals. 



Alcona. 
Alger. . . 
Allegan. 
Alpena. 
Antrim. 



Counties. 



Number of chfldren blind or 
with defective visioii. 



Rural and 

village 

districts. 



225 



aty 

districts. 



06 



Total. 



321 



Arenac... 
Baraga... 

Barry 

Bay 

Bensie . . . 



Berrien...  

Branch 

Calhoun . . . 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 



Chd>oygan.. 
Chippewa... 

Clare 

Clbton 

Crawford — 



11 



5 
2 
1 



4 

1 

3 

4 

2 
3 



2 
1 
2 



2 
1 



U 
1 



5 
5 
1 

5 
1 
6 
1 
3 

6 
3 
3 



DelU... 
Dickinson. 

Eaton 

Emmet. . . 
Genesee.. 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

HUlsdale 



Houghton . 

Huron 

Ingham 

looia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamaaoo 

Kalkaska.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Uke 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee.. 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac. 

Maconb. 

Marquette 



Mecosta 

Menominee 



3 
2 



5 
1 
2 



6 



2 
1 
6 
1 
4 
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Midhnd 

HkMokee.... 

Monroe 

MoBtcmlm 

MoBtmoraicy. 



Mittkogon. 
, Newaygo . 
Odcland.. 
OeesnA... 
Ogenuw.. 



OntODAgOD. 

Oiceolft.... 
Oecoda.... 
Ota^o.... 
Ottawm.... 



TABLE XXX.— Concluded. 



CouBtiet. 



Nmnber of children blind or 
with dflfectiTe nsion. 



Ronlnnd 

village 

diitrlcte. 



3 
2 
3 
7 



1 
5 
3 
10 
3 

1 
1 



(Star 
dietricta. 



2 
1 



ToUI. 



3 
2 
6 

8 



2 
5 
3 
10 
3 

1 
1 



IVeeqae lale. 
Roflooounon. 



8t Clair... 
Bt.Jooeph 



Sanllae 

Sdioolcr^. 
Shiawaaaee. 
Tnaeob 



TanBuren.. 
Waahtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford. . . . 



3 



5 

11 

1 

S 



6 
6 

2 
6 
4 
4 



1 



5 
2 
1 

1 
1 



2 

22 

2 



8 
7 



10 

18 

2 


1 



6 

2 

8 

26 

6 



TABLE XXXI. 
Special report of the Rural High SchooU for the echool year 1909-1910. 



Loeatkn. 



Totab. 



If imdy lofwnah 



wnahip... 
townaup. 



Oounty. 



Kalkaakn. 



I 



I 



1906 
1907 



• 

•8 



2 



1 
1 



Amount 

paid 
teadiera. 



81.170 00 



8640 00 
680 00 



Nonber 
enrolled. 



-a 



20 



10 
10 



24 



12 
12 



4 



15 



15 
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TABLE XXXII. 
Financial statisHcs of Rural High Schools for the school year 1909-1910. 



Location. 



Total! . 



Mundy township... 
Exodaior townanip . 



County. 



Genesee. . . 
Kalk^Bka.. 



a 



ll 



138 00 



138 00 



•s 

S 

r 



1780 00 



$200 00 
580 00 



•*l 



Ig 



1180 00 



tlOOOO 
80 00 



IS 

o 






$1.607 00 



$760 30 
838 30 



9 



i 



'U^ 



i 



$1.700 00 



$800 00 
900 00 



S 
1 



$400 00 



$400 08 



TABLE XXXIII. 
Special report of the County AgricuUwral Schools for the school year 1909-1910, 





County. 


1 


1 

•s 

1 

2 


Amount 

paid 
teachers. 


Number 
enrolled. 


Number ci giaduates 
for current year. 


Whole number of 
Tolumes in library. 


Location. 


1 


ta 


Total* . , 






4 


$4,460 00 


18 


38 


9 


330 






1907 




• 

Menominee 


Menominee 


4 


$4.460 00 


18 


38 


9 


339 













TABLE XXXIV. 
Financial statistics of the County Agricultural Schools for the school year 1909-1910, 



Location. 



Totals. 



County. 



S 

ll 

d  
< 



$125 12 



•s 

3 

1 



a 



7 



$4,231 02 



u 



$5.277 59 



i. 

n 



S 



u 



$7.007 56 



! 






31 

i2 



$8,000 00 



% 



3. 



$36.292 00 



Henoounee. 



Menominee . 



$125 12 



$4,231 02 



$5.2n59 



$7.007 56 



$8,000 00 



$36,293 «• 
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Page 

Oertlficatcs 3 

city, granted according to the provisions of Sec. 20. Act No. 147. .160, 188-101. 266-269 

college life, number granted during year 3 

number holding ^ 266-260 

county 160, 188-101 

county normal training class, number granted during year 3 

number holding 160, 188-101 

different grades, number receiving 160, 188-101 

from other states 3 

graduates of denominational colleges and Agricultural College receiving 'Z 

kindergarten, music and drawing 3 

Michigan, recognition of, in other states 3 

number of applicants for, having received normal instruction 160, 188-101 

regular and special 160, 188-101 

receiving, who had attended institutes during year. ... 160, 188-101 

without previous experience in teaching 160, 188-101 

number of first grade indorsed during year 3. 160, 188-101 

number revoked or suspended 188-101 

State life, number granted during year 3 

number holding 160, 188-101 

normal, number granted during year 3 

number holding 160, 188-101 

University, number granted during year 3 

Charitable institutions, general and fi ancial statistics of 286, 280 

Children attending public school, number of 157. 158, 166-168, 180-181 

between 5 and 20, number of 157, 166-168, 180-181 

enrolled in city school districts 158, 220-235 

day schools for the deaf 158, 206 

graded school districts 167. 180-181, 108-210 

parochial schools 158, 201-203 

ungraded school districts 157, 180-181 

villages 224-235 

summary of census of those blind or with defective vision 163. 208-200 

City and village schools: 

agriculture, schools giving instruction in 23^251 

Amount paid for instruction 252-265 

regular teachers 252-266 

special teachers 252-265 

Attendance, average daily 220-235 

Children between 5 and 20, number of 220-235 

Commercial course, school having 236-251 

Compulsory attendance law, schools enforcing 23&-251 

Cost per capita by departments for instruction and incidentals 252-265 

Day schools for the deaf, schools having 236-251 

Domestic science, schools giving Instruction in 236-251 

Drawing, schools giving instruction in 236-251 

Enrollment by departments 220-235 

Flags, U. S., number having 236-251 

French, number studying 236-261 

German, number studying 236-251 

Graduates, average age of class 236-251 

number 236-251 

Greek, number studying 236-251 

Instructors, number of, in commercial course 266-260 

domestic science 266-260 

drawing 266-260 

kindergarten 266-260 

manual training 266-260 

music 266-269 

penmanship 266-260 

physical training 266-269 

**" Kindergarten below primary grade, schools having 236-261 

work, portion of time in first primary devoted to 236-261 

Latin, number studying 236-251 



V 
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Page 

Academies and seminaries, general and financial statistics of 287. 289-290 

Academies of the Sacred Heart, general and financial statistics of 287, 289-290 

Academy of the Ladies of the Loretto, general and financial statiKtics of 287, 289 

Accredited high schools 13-15 

Adrian College, general and financial statistics of 28G, 289 

Agricultural College (see Michigan Agricultural College). 

Agricultural hi^h schools, statistics 126 

Agricultural publications, Bulletin No. 36 50-54 

Agriculture, county schools of 300 

in high schools 103-106 

number of districts giving instruction in 185-186 

Albion College, general and financial statistics of 280, 289 

Algebra, number of districts giving instruction In 185-186 

Alma College, general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Amount due the districts 161 , 178-179 

Amount of township library money on hand July 11, 1910 182-184 

Amount paid and due inspectors 162, 178-179 

Amount paid commissioners 162, 192-193 

Amount paid examiners 162, 192-193 

Amount paid for general purposes 161 

Amount paid township chairmen and other officers 162, 178-179 

Apportionment of primary school interest fund 1-2, 7. 8, 162, 164-165 

Approved physiologies 11-12 

Arithmetic, number of districts giving Instruction in 185-186 

Associations, county teachers' number held *. 192-193 

township, number held 192-193 

Attendance, percentage of, for State 158, 166-168 

in city and graded village schools 220-235 

in graded school districts 158, 198-219 

Benton Harbor College, general and financial statistics of 288. 290 

Benxonia Academy, general and financial statistics of 287. 290 

Blind, Michigan School for 286, 289 

Blind, summary of census of 163, 298-299 

Boards of examiners, expenses and compensation, amount of 162, 192-193 

list of 282-285 

number of days devoted to meetings of 192-193 

Bonded indebtedness of the districts, amount of 161. 17^179 

paid on 161, 176-177 

Bonding of school districts 6 

Branches of instruction, statistics of 185-186 

Building and repairs, expenditures lor 161, 176-177 

Bulletin No. 9, language outline 39-49 

Bulletin No. 34, sense training 26-39 

Bulletin No. 36, free publications 50-54 

Bulletin No. 37, conunon Michigan birds 55-87 

Cedar Lake Academy, general and financial statistics of 288. 290 

Census, school 1,'>7. 164-165. 180-181 

Central Michigan Normal School, general and financial statistics of 286. 289 

number of graduates 3, 286 
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Day schools for the deaf: Page 

Cities maintaining 236-251 , 296 

Cost of schools 296 

Location of 296 

Number of schools 296 

Pupils, average number belonging 296 

number enrolled 296 

Special statistical report 296 

Teachers, number employed 296 

Deaf, Michigan School for the 286, 289 

Denominational colleges, certificates of 3 

general and financial statistics of 286-287, 289 

number of graduates 3, 286-287 

Detroit College, general and financial statistics of 286. 289 

Detroit College of Law, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Detroit College of Medicine, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Detroit Home and Day School, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Detroit Homeopathic College, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Detroit University School, general and financial statistics of 287. 290 

Dictionaries, number of schools supplied with 163. 194-195 

Diplomas, eighth grade, number granted 194-195 

District funds, depodtory for 7 

District libraries (see Libraries). 

District officers, removal of 7 

District taxes, amount received from 160, 172-174 

Districts, expenditures of 161. 175-177 

furnishing free text-books, number ot 163, 194-195 

graded, number of 157, 166-168 

number of U. S. flags in 163, 236-251 

number that have adopted text-books in physiology" 194-195 

number that have taught communicable diseases according to law 194-195 

number visited by commissioner during the year 192-193 

resources of 160-161, 172-174 

township unit, number of 157, 166-168 

ungraded schools, number of 157 

whole number of 157, 166-168 

Domestic science, number of instructors in 266-269 

schools giving instruction In 185-186, 236-251 

Drawing, number of instructors in 266-269 

schools giving instruction in 236-251 

Drawing teachers' certificates 3 

Educational funds, statistics (see School funds) 144 

Educational institutions, general and financial statistics of 286. 290 

Eighth grade diplomas, number granted 194-195 

number of pupils in, exclusive of graded schools 194-195 

Emmanuel Missionary College, general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Examinations of teachers, public, number held 160, 18^191 

time of holding 6 

statistics of 160. 188-191 

Examiners, boards of, expenses and compensation of 162. 192-193 

list of 282-285 

number of days devoted to meetings 192-193 

Expenses of schools, total net 161, 175-177 

Ferris Institute, general and financial statistics of 288. 290 

Financial report of the University of Michigan 146-153 

Financial statistics, miscellaneous 252-265 

Flag. U. S.. number of districts supplied with 163. 236-251 

Fraternities, sororities, etc., abolished 7 

Free text-books, number of districts furnishing 163. 194-195 

Free tuition law 2. 6. 8-10 

French, number studying 236-261 

schools giving instruction in 236-251 

Funds, educational (see School funds) 6 
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City and village schools — Continued. Page 

Manual training, schools giving instruction in 236-251 

Music, vocal, schools giving instruction in 236-251 

Non-resident pupils, number of 236-251 

Number pupils belonging, average 220-235 

to each teacher 236-251 

Penmanship, schools giving instruction in 236-251 

Superintendent's time given to supervision 220-235 

Teachers, number employed 220-235 

special, number of 220-235 

Ungraded department, schools maintaining 236-251 

City teachers: 

Certificates, college, number holding 266-260 

different grades held by r  266-260 

granted by State Board of Education, number holding 266-260 

normals, number holding 266-260 

Number employed 266-260 

Civil government, number of districts giving instruction in 185-186 

Cleary Business College, general and financial statistics of 288, 200 

College of Mines, biennial report (see Michigan College of Mines) 24-25 

Colleges, statistics of (see State and educational institutions). 

Commercial course, number of instructors in 266-260 

schools having 236-251 

Commercial schools, not incorporated: 

Branches taught 204 

Character of instruction 204 

Instructors, number of 204 

Length of time of school 204 

Name and location of schools 204 

Students enrolled, number of 204 

Commissioner (see County commissioner of schools). 

Common Michigan birds, Bulletin No. 37 56-87 

Comparative summary of statistics 157-163 

Compulsory attendance law, amendment 7 

number of districts in which enforced 102-103 

schools enforcing 236-251 

Cost per capita of schools 180-181 

Ck)unty board of school examiners (see Examiners) 282-285 

County commissioners of schools for 1000-10 282-285 

clerk for 7 

number of schools visited by 102-103 

salaries of 7 

total amount paid 162 

County examinations, new law concerning 6 

County normal training classes: 

Average number hours of practice teaching by each graduate 207 

Certificates, number granted 3 

Counties maintaining 207 

Graduates, average age of 207 

number of 158, 207 

Number of 158 

S*atihtical report of 207 

Teachers, amount paid 207 

number employed 158. 207 

County schools of agriculture: 

Date of organization 300 

Enrollment 300 

Financial statistics 300 

Graduates, number of 300 

Library, number of volumes In 300 

Number and location 300 

Teachers, amount paid 300 

number of • 300 

39 
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I^nfUAKe outUne, Bulletin No. 9 39-49 

iMiin, number itudying 236-261 

nchooli giving inntruction in 236-251 

I/!gftl holidAyi 6 

Legally quaHfled teachers, number of 160, 188-191 

librarien, district and township, amount of flnes received from county treasurer for 182-184 

amount of taxes voted for 162, 182-184 

amount paid for support of 162, 176-177, 182-184 

general and financial statistics of 161-162 182-184 

number of 161, 182-184 

number of volumes added to, during year 182-184 

whole, in 161, 182-184 

library books and care of library, expenditures for 162, 175-177, 182-184 

library moneys, amount received 172-174, 182-184 

number of townships forfeiting 162, 182-184 

township, amount on hand July 11, 1910 182-184 

Loans, amount received from 161, 172-174 

I^dington business College, general and financial statistics of 288, 290 

Manual training, number of instructors in 266-269 

schools giving instruction in 130-135, 236-251 

Maps, number of schools supplied with 163, 194-195 

Michigan Agricultural College certlflcates 3 

fund 145 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Mlclilgan Business and Normal College, general and financial statistics of 288, 290 

Mictugan College of Mines, biennial report 24-25 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Michigan School for the Bhnd, general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Michigan Hchool for the Deaf, general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

MlctUgan Hlate Normal College, enrollment and number of graduates 3, 286 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Mill tax 160, 172-174 

Moneys (see School funds). 

Moneys on hand, amount of 175-177 

Music, inimber of districts giving instruction in 185-186 

number of instructors In 266-269 

MunIo teachers' certificates 3 

Naaareth Academy, general and financial statistics of 287. 290 

Net receipts of all districts 161 , 172-174 

New Mciiool laws 6-8 

Non-resUlent pupils, number in graded schools 157. 198-219 

ntmilM^r in ungraded schools 1 57 

tuition from, amount received In graded school districts 161, 198-219 

tuition from, amount received in ungraded school districts 161 

Normal school huui 1 45 

Normal training chuises (s«h» County normal training clashes). 

Northern Stale Normal School, enrollment and numl>er of graduates 3, 286 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Oil vet College, general and financial statistics of 287. 289 

One mill tax. receipts from 160. 172-174 

Ortliography. number of districts giving in^<t ruction in 185-186 

IHurochial schools (see Private and parochial .schools ) 

ParsHUis' Huslness CoU<i(V', general and hnancial statistics of 2SS. 290 

Penmanship, number of instnictorv in 2t><v-269 

numt>er of districts giving instructions in IS.v-186 

•chooU givti\g instruction in . . 2Hrv-251 

l*ercenlairp of attendance in xhe Slate 15S. It»ry-I68 

in city and gradtHl vilhiee schools 22;>-235 

In graded »'hiwl di>lncls 158. 19S-219 

Plv>sical training, number of tnsinjctor> in 260-269 

re«j«inM in caieN 2, 6 
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Physiology, number of districts giving instruction in 185-186, 194-196 

number of districts having adopted text^boolu in 194-195 

number of districts reporting not taught 196-197 

Primary school fund, apportionment of 1-2 

statistics 146, 162, 164-166 

Private and parochial schools: 

Attendance, regularity of 291-296 

Branches taught 291-295 

Character of instruction 291-296 

Children enrolled, ages of 291-296 

number of 291-296 

Instructors, number of 291-296 

Statistics of 158, 187, 291-295 

Professional schools (see State and educational Institutions). 

Publications of the Department 3-4 

Bulletin No. 9. language outline 39-49 

Bulletin No. 34, sense training 26-39 

Bulletin No. 36, free publications 60-54 

Bulletin No. 37, common Michigan birds 65-87 

Pupils, number enrolled In city school districts 158, 220-223 

In county agricultural schools 300 

in day schools for the deaf 158, 296 

In eighth grade, exclusive of graded st hools % . . . 194-175 

In graded school districts 157. 180-181. 19^219 

In normal training cla.sses 297 

in private and parochial .schools 1 o8, 187, 291-296 

In Rural High Schools 299 

in ungraded school districts 167, 180-181 

Reading, number of districts giving instruction In 186-186 

Resources, total 161 

Rural High Schools 158, 299-300 

Date of organization 299 

Financial statistics 300 

library, whole number of volumes in 299 

Location 299, 300 

Number enrolled 168. 299 

Teachers, amount paid 299 

number of 168, 299 

Bt. Mary's Academy, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

8t. Mary's School, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

School, average number of months 1 58, 166-168 

number of days In graded districts 198-219 

whole number of days 1 66-168 

School board and inspectors, amount paid for services of 162. 178-179 

School districts, statistics of (see Districts). 

School examiners 282-286 

School for the Blind (see Michigan School for the Blind). 

School for the Deaf (see Michigan School for the Deaf). 

School funds 6, 145 

Building and repair fund 161, 176-177 

District taxes 160, 172-174 

Expenditures 161, 175-177 

Library moneys 162, 172-174. 175-177, 182-184 

Michigan Agricultural 0>llege fund 146 

Mill tax 160. 172-174 

Normal school fund 145 

Primary school fund 1-2. 145, 160. 162. 164-166 

Resources 161. 172-174 

Teachers' wages fund 159, 160. 161 

University fund 145. 146-163 

Sehoolhouses, number of 160, 166-168 

number properly ventilated 194-195 

number to be built during year •" ~ 160 
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Language outline, Bulletin No. 9 39-49 

Latin, number studying 236-251 

schools giving instruction in 23^-251 

Legal holidays 6 

Legally qualified teachers, number of 160. 188-191 

Libraries, district and township, amount of fines received from county treasurer for 182-184 

amount of taxes voted for 162, 182-184 

amount paid for support of 162, 175-177, 182-184 

general and financial statistics of 161-162. 182-184 

number of 161, 182-184 

number of volumes added to, during year 182-184 

whole, in 161. 182-184 

Library books and care of library, expenditures for 162, 175-177, 182-184 

Library moneys, amount received 172-174, 182-184 

number of townships forfeiting 162, 182-184 

township, amount on hand July 11, 1910 182-184 

Loans, amount received from 161, 172-174 

Ludington Business College, general and financial statistics of 288, 290 

Manual training, number of instructors in 266-269 

schools giving instruction in 130-135, 236-251 

Maps, number of schools supplied with 163, 194-195 

Michigan Agricultural College certificates 3 

fund 145 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Michigan Business and Normal College, general and financial statistics of 288. 290 

Michigan Cohege of Mines, biennial report 24-25 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Michigan School for the Blind, general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Michigan School for the Deaf, general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Michigan State Normal College, enrollment and number of graduates 3, 286 

general and financial statistics of 286. 289 

Mill tax 160. 172-174 

Moneys (see School funds). 

Moneys on hand, amount of 175-177 

Music, number of districts giving instruction in 18.>-186 

number of instructors in 266-260 

Music teachers' certificates 3 

Nazareth Academy, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Net receipts of all districts 161 , 172-174 

New school laws 6-8 

Non-resident pupils, number in graded schools 157, 198-219 

number in ungraded schools 157 

tuition from, amount received in graded school districts 161, 198-219 

tuition from, amount received in ungraded school districts 161 

Normal school fund 145 

Normal training classes (see County normal training classes). 

Northern State Normal School, enrollment and number of graduates 3, 286 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Olivet College, general and financial statistics of 287. 289 

One mill tax, receipts from 160, 172-174 

Orthography, number of districts giving instmction in 185-186 

Parochial schools (see Private and parochial schools.) 

Parsons' Business College, general and financial statistics of 288. 290 

Penmanship, number of instructors in 266-269 

number of districts giving instnictions in 185-186 

schools giving instruction in * 236-251 

Percentage of attendance in the State 158, 166-168 

in city and graded village schools 220-235 

in graded school districts 158, 198-219 

Physical training, number of instructors in 266-269 

required In cities 2. 6 
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Physiology, number of districts giving instruction in 185-186, 104-195 

number of districts having adopted text-books in 104-105 

number of districts reporting not taught 106-107 

Primary school fund, apportionment of 1-2 

statistics 145. 162, 164-165 

Private and parochial schools: 

Attendance, regularity of 201-206 

Branches taught 201-205 

Character of instruction 201-205 

Children enrolled, ages of 201-205 

number of 201-205 

Instructors, number of 201-205 

Statistics of lo8. 187, 201-205 

Professional schools (see State and educational institutions). 

Publications of the Department 3-4 

Bulletin No. 0, language outline 30-40 

Bulletin No. 34, sense training 26-30 

Bulletin No. 36, free publications 60-54 

Bulletin No. 37, common Michigan birds 55-87 

Pupils, number enrolled in city school districts 158, 220-223 

in county agricultural schools 300 

In day schools for the deaf 158. 206 

in eighth grade, exclusive of graded sctiool.H \ . . . 104-175 

in graded school districts 157, 180-181. 108-210 

in normal training classes 207 

in private and parochial schools inS. 187. 201-205 

in Rural High Schools 200 

in ungraded school districts 157, 180-181 

Reading, number of districts giving instruction in 185-186 

Resources, total 161 

Rural High Schools 168, 200-300 

Date of organization 200 

Financial statistics 300 

library, whole number of volumes in 200 

Location 200, 300 

Number enrolled 158. 200 

Teachers, amount paid 200 

number of 158, 200 

8t. MvLTy's Academy, general and financial statistics of 287, 200 

8t. Mary's School, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

School, average number of months 158, 166-168 

number of days in graded districts 108-210 

whole number of days 166-168 

School board and inspectors, amount paid for services of 162, 178-170 

School districts, statistics of (see Districts). 

School examiners 282-285 

School for the Blind (see Michigan School for the Blind). 

School for the Deaf (see Michigan School for the Deaf). 

School funds 6, 145 

Building and repair fund 161. 176-177 

District taxes 160, 172-174 

Expenditure* 161, 175-177 

library moneys 162, 172-174. 175-177. 182-184 

Michigan Agricultural College fund 145 

Mill tax 160. 172-174 

Normal school fund 145 

Primary school fund 1-2, 145, 160, 162, 164-165 

Resources 161, 172-174 

Teachers' wages fund 1 50. 160. 161 

University fund 145. 146-153 

Schoolhouse-s, number of 160, 166-168 

number properly ventilated 104-195 

number to be built during year '' " 160 
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having adopted text-books in physiology 194-195 

having uniform text-books in each branch 194-195 

in which physiology and hygiene is taught 194-195, 19&-197 

properly classified 194-195 

with prescribed course of study 194-195 

special statistics of 291-295 

teachers employed in 158, 159, 169-171 

with normal and business course, general and financial statistics of 288, 299 

Schools, private and parochial, number of 158, 187. 291-293. 295 

School statistics, general 166-168 

Seminary of the Felician Sisters, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Sense training. Bulletin No. 34 26-39 

Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic (see Holy Rosary Academy) 287, 290 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law. general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Spring Arbor Seminary, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

State and educational institutions: 

Amount of legislative appropriation 289-290 

Cost per student 289-290 

Current expenses for the year 289-290 

Estimated value of grounds, buildings, etc 289-290 

Expenses for permanent improvements 289-290 

Funds, amount of productive 289-290 

income from 289-290 

Graduates, number of, in 1910 286-288 

whole, since founded 286-288 

Instructors, number of 286-288 

Liabilities 289-290 

libraries, number of volumes added during year 286-288 

whole, in 286-288 

Location 286-288 

Organization, date of 286-288 

President, superintendent of principal 286-288 

Receipts 289-290 

Students, number of 286-288 

State Normal College (see Michigan State Normal College). 

State Public School, general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Statistical tables: 

Apportionment of primary school money 164-165 

Branches of instruction 185-186 

Census, enrollment, attendance, etc., of city and graded village schools 220-235 

Comparative summary of statistics 1 57-1 63 

Condition of schools and schoolhouses 194-195 

Cost per capita of public schools 180-181 

County agricultural schools 300 

County boards of school examiners 282-285 

County normal training classes 297 

Day schools for the deaf 296 

Educational institutions, statistics, financial 280-290 

general 280-288 

Employment of teachers 169-171 

Examination and certification of teachers 1 88-191 

Expenditures of school districts 175-177 

Financial statistics of city and graded village schools 252-265 

General school statistics 166-168 

Graded school statistics 198-219 

Miscellaneous statistics as reported by county commissioners 192-193 

financial 178-179 

of city and graded village schools 236-251 

Physiology, extent to which taught 196-197 

Private and parochial schools 187 

KemiiTces of school districts 172-174 
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Rural High Schools 300 

Special report of superintendents of schools 266-269 

Special statistics compiled from commissioners' reports 291-295 

Statistics of township and district libraries 182-184 

Sumary of census of children blind or with defective vision 298 

Teachers' institutes, enrollment and attendance 278-281 

local committees, conductors, etc 274-277 

receipts and disbursements 270-273 

Summary of statistics for the year ending June 30, 1910 4-6 

Tax. district 160, 172-174 

Tax, one mill, amount of 160, 172-174 

Teachers, aggregate number of months taught by 169-171 

amount paid 1S9. 160. 161, 169-171 

attendance at normals 286 

certificates 3 

statistics 160, 188-191 

city, statistics in regard to certificates of 266-269 

number having had normal training 160 

number of, employed 158, 169, 169-171 

in county normal training cla^se^ 158, 297 

in day schools for the deaf 158, 296 

number of qualified 160, 188-191. 278-281 

number of, required to supply schools 158, 169-171. 278-281 

wages, statistics 169. 160, 161. 175-177. 198-219, 252-265 

Teachers' associations, counties reporting 192-193 

county, number held 192-193 

township, number held 192-193 

Teachers' examinations, new laws concerning 6 

number held 160, 188-191 

Teachers' institutes (see Institutes) 2-3 

Text-books, free, number of districts furnishing 163, 194-195 

Theological School and Calvin College 287, 290 

Total expenditures, amount of 161, 175-177 

Total expenses, per capita, of schools 180-181 

Total indebtedness of districts 161. 178-179 

Total resources, amount of 161. 172-174 

Township chairmen and officers, amount paid 162, 178-179 

Township libraries (see libraries). 

Township unit law 6-7 

Township unit system, number of districts 157. 166-168 

Townships and cities reporting, number of 157, 166-168 

Truancy law, enforcement of 192-193. 236-251 

Tuition, eighth grade, law 8-10 

pupils eligible to have paid 8-10 

Tuition of non-resident pupils, amount of 161. 172-174. 198-219 

paid by district board 2, 8-10 

rate of, in city and graded village schools 236-251 

Ungraded department, districts maintaining 236-251 

Ungraded school statistics: 

ChUdren attending school in 157. 180-181 

Children between 5 and 20 in. number of 157, 180-181 

CkMt of, per capita 180-181 

Expenditure of. total 161 

Number of districts 157 

Number of non-resident pupils attending 157 

Property, estimated valuation 160 

Teachers, number employed in 158-159 

wages of, average monthly 160 

total 159 

Uniform text-books, number of schools having 194-195 

United States history, number of districts giving instruction in 18&-186 
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Schools and schoolhouses, statistics as to conditions 104-195 

Schools, commercial, not incorporated, special statistics 294 

Schools, cost per capita 180-181 

number furnishing free text-books 163, 194-195 

having adopted text-books in physiology 194-195 

having uniform text-books in each branch 194-195 

in which physiology and hygiene is taught 194-195, 196-197 

properly classified 194-195 

with prescribed course of study 194-195 

special statistics of 291-295 

teachers employed in 158, 159, 169-171 

with normal and blisiness course, general and financial statistics of 288, 29Q 

Schools, private and parochial, number of 158, 187, 291-293. 295 

School statistics, general 166-168 

Seminary of the Felldan Sisters, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Sense training, Bulletin No. 34 26-39 

Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic (see Holy Rosary Academy) 287, 290 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Spring Arbor Seminary, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

State and educational institutions: 

Amount of legislative appropriation 289-290 

Cost per student 289-290 

Current expenses for the year 289-290 

Estimated value of grounds, buildings, etc 289-290 

Expenses for permanent improvements 289-290 

Funds, amount of productive 289-290 

income from 289-290 

Graduates, number of. in 1910 286-288 

whole, since founded 286-288 

Instructors, number of 286-288 

LiabUities 289-290 

Libraries, number of volumes added during year 286-288 

whole, in 286-288 

Location 286-288 

Organization, date of 286-288 

President, superintendent of principal 286-288 

Receipts 289-290 

Students, number of 286-288 

State Normal College (see Michigan State Normal College). 

State Public School, general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Statistical tables: 

Apportionment of primary school money 164-165 

Branches of instruction 185-186 

Census, enrollment, attendance, etc.. of city and graded village schools 220-235 

Comparative summary of statistics 157-163 

Condition of schools and schoolhouses 194-195 

Cost per capita of public schools 180-181 

County agricultural schools 300 

County boards of school examiners 282-285 

County normal training classes 297 

Day schools for the deaf 296 

Educational institutions, statistics, financial 289-290 

general 286-288 

Emplojrment of teachers 169-171 

Examination and certification of teachers 1 88-191 

Expenditures of school districts 175-177 

Financial statistics of city and graded \illage schools 252-265 

General school statistics 166-168 

Graded school statistics 198-219 

Miscellaneous statistics as reported by county commissioners 192-193 

financial 178-179 

of city and graded village schools 236-251 

Physiology, extent to which taught 196-197 

Private and parochial schools 187 

RffouTCPs of school districts 172-174 
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Rural High Schools 300 

Special report of superintendents of schools 266-269 

Special statistics compiled from commissioners' reports 201-206 

Statistics of township and district libraries 182-184 

Sumary of census of children blind or with defective vision 208 

Teachers' institutes, enrollment and attendance 278-281 

local committees, conductors, etc 274-277 

receipts and disbursements 270-273 

Summary of statistics for the year ending June 30, 1010 4-5 

Tax, district 160. 172-174 

Tax, one mill, amount of 160. 172-174 

Teachers, aggregate number of months taught by 160-171 

amount paid 160. 160, 161. 160-171 

attendance at normals 286 

certificates 3 

statistics 160. 188-101 

dty. statistics in regard to certificates of 266-260 

number having had normal training 160 

number of, employed 168. 150. 160-171 

in county normal training classes 168, 207 

in day schools for the deaf 168. 206 

number of qualified 160. 188-101. 278-281 

number of, required to supply schools 168. 160-171, 278-281 

wages, statistics 1 60. 160. 161 , 176-177. 108-210. 262-266 

Teachers' associations, counties reporting 102-103 

county, number held 102-103 

township, number held 102-103 

Teachers' examinations, new laws concerning 6 

number held 160. 188-101 

Teachers' institutes (see Institutes) 2-3 

Text-books, free, number of districts furnishing 163, 104-105 

Theological School and Calvin College 287, 200 

Total expenditures, amount of 161, 176-177 

Total expenses, per capita, of schools 180-181 

Total indebtedness of districts 161. 178-170 

Total resources, amount of 161, 172-174 

Township chairmen and officers, amount paid 162, 178-170 

Township libraries (see Libraries). 

Township unit law 6-7 

Township unit system, number of districts 167, 166-168 

Townships and cities reporting, number of 167. 166-168 

Truancy law, enforcement of 102-103. 236-261 

Tuition, eighth grade, law 8-10 

pupils eligible to have paid 8-10 

Tuition of non-resident pupils, amount of 161, 172-174. 108-210 

paid by district board 2. 8-10 

rate of. in dty and graded village schools 236-261 

Ungraded department, districts maintaining 236-261 

Ungraded school statistics: 

Children attending school in 167, 180-181 

Children between 6 and 20 in, number of 167, 180-181 

Cost of, per capita 180-181 

Expenditure of. total 161 

Number of districts 167 

Number of non-resident pupils attending 167 

Property, estimated valuation 160 

Teachers, number employed in 168-160 

wages of. average monthly 160 

total 160 

Uniform text-books, number of schools having 104-105 

United States history, number of districts giving instruction in 186-186 
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Uniyersity of Michigan, certificates 3 

fund 146 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

report of finance committee 146-153 

Ursuline Academy, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Valley City Commercial School, general and financial statistics of 288, 290 

Valuation of school property, estimated 160, 166-168. 198-219 

Ventilation, proper, number of schoolhouses having 194-195 

Village schools, statistics of (see City and graded village schools and City teachers). 

Vocal music, schools giving instruction in 236-251 

Wages of teachers, statistics 159. 160, 161. 175-177. 252-265 

Western State Normal School, certificates 3 

general and financial statistics of 286, 289 

Women, enrollment oi, entitled to vote 7 

Young People's Reading Circle 3 
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